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Art. L—CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES,* 


HOUGH Canada contains only a small population and still 

‘occupies a relatively unimportant position among the 
peoples of the world compared with. the great American 
Republic on her borders, yet there are many features of 
her political development which cannot fail to be deeply in- 
teresting and instructive to the student of political science. 
Within a very few years she has made remarkable strides in 
the path of national progress through the influence of a poli- 
tical system eminently adapted to stimulate the best energies 
and expand the thought and intellect of her people. Indeed, 
the prominence Canada has suddenly attained can be seen from 
the attention that is now being directed to her affairs and her 
future destiny. It would seem, in fact, that her industrial 
prosperity and political development have evoked so much 
interest in the minds of the politicians and journalists of the 
United States, that they are now considering whether a 
country which has evidently so noble a future before it should 
not be gently cozened into giving up all ber dreams of ambi- 
tion and be drawn as soon as possible into the seductive 





* This paper contains the material parts of a series of lectures delivered 
at Harvard and Johns Hopkins’ Universities, in the United States, and at 
Trinity University, Toronto, in the month of November last, and is now 
printed in full for the first time. 
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embrace of a nation which, with a curious oblivion of geo- 
graphy, has generally claimed the exclusive right to be called 
‘American.’ Having a contemporaneous history on this con- 
tinent, lying contiguous to one another from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, the two countries naturally offer many 
points of comparison worthy of the close contemplation of 
students and statesmen. Their political systems especially 
afford many materials for reflection, which, studied in a scien- 
tific and impartial spirit, may be made profitable to them both. 
The Canadian Dominion and the United States Common- 
wealths trace most of the political institutions they possess to 
the great British mother of all free governments, though in 
the course of many years diversities have’ grown up in the 
working out of those institutions, so that a mere ordinary 
observer is apt to forget their true origin and nature. But 
whatever divergencies there may’ be in the systems of the two 
countries, we can see after a little thought and study that 
they have arisen chiefly from the fact that Canada has re- 
mained a dependency of Great Britain, and consequently 
followed closely the constitutional practices of the parent 
state, while the United States, having long ago become a 
national sovereignty, has raised on the foundations of a con- 
stitution, based itself on principles drawn largely from those 
of the British constitution, a great structure which has in the 
course of years undergone many modifications in the working 
out of the original plans, in order to adapt it to the practical 
needs of the people and the conditions of a purely democratic 
government. The architecture may now be considered of 
a political composite order, in which we see that, though the 
design of the original founders has been varied in many 
respects, yet after all the very pillars that support the noble 
dome that crowus the edifice rise from the foundations of the 
common law, and of that parliamentary system which have 
enabled Britain, as well as the United States, to attain the 
foremost position among the nations of the world. It has 
been the good fortune of Canada to develop slowly under the 
fostering care of Britain, and to have been able to survey at a 
reasonable distance the details of the structure raised by her 
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neighbours; and consequently, when her statesmen came a 
quarter of a century ago to enlarge the political sphere of the 
provinces of British North America, and to give greater expan- 
sion to the energies of her people in the organization of a 
federal union, they were able to base it on those principles 
which the experience of the mother country and of their great 
neighbour showed them was best adapted to give strength 
and harmony to all the political parts, and enable them as a 
whole to work out successfully their experiment of govern- 
ment on the northern half of this continent. 

It is not necessary to make any comparisons between the 
constitutional and political systems of Canada and the United 
States before 1867, when the provinces were isolated com- 
munities, offering many points of comparison with the old 
confederated colonies previous to the adoption of the present 
constitution, It is the Union of 1867 that now makes such 
comparisons possible, for then was adopted a federal. system 
resembling in certain important features that of the United 
States, but, at the same time, continuing in the government of 
the country all the essential features of the British constitution. 
The two systems of government have each a central authority, 
and so many local organizations, known respectively as states 
and provinces. This central government possesses under the 
constitution control over all those objects of national import, 
which are essential to the security and integrity of a federal 
state. Canada, however, being still a mere dependency, is 
not sovereign in the legal sense of the term, since it cannot 
declare war or make treaties, those being powers reserved to the 
imperial authority of Great Britain,from which it derives its con- 
stitution, and which alone can change that fundamental law. 
The constitution of the United States places many difficulties 
in the way or amending that instrument, and it is only three- 
fourths of the states that can exercise such a power in the 
end.* ‘To-morrow the British Parliament might change or 





* Amendments are made in the same manner as the original constitution, 
by convention and ratification, or by proposition of Congress and ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the state legislatures. In the states the same is 
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revoke the constitution of Canada, just as in 1838 it repealed 
the statute giving a legislative system to Quebec, then called 
Lower Canada. Such a thing would be legal, although it is 
not probable or even possible. The British Government 
never moved in the matter of the present Union, until the 
several legislative bodies approached it formally by address, 
and asked that -it should be conceded; and now should any 
change be necessary, it would be done only in the same 
formal manner, through the action of the Federal Parliament 
in the first place. The people speak only through their 
legislative bodies, and such a thing as a plebiscite or a popular 
convention on any proposed amendment is unknown to the 
constitution of the Dominion. The federation was brought 
about by the agency of legislatures, which were elected with- 
out any reference to this great constitutional change, and it 
"was only in one province, New Brunswick, that the question 
came directly before the people at the polls. 

Still while Canada is in this respect subject to the Imperial 
Government and cannot adopt any legislation that is incom- 
patible with imperial enactments, or in antagonism to imperial 
obligations, yet it has sovereign powers within its own 
covstitutional sphere. Its powers as enumerated in the law 
are large, and give it control over militia and defence, taxation 
on imports, foreign or British, and the jurisdiction over terri- 
tories equal in area to the half of Europe. There is this 
important distinction, too, between the powers given to the 
Central Government of Canada and those placed by the con- 
stitution of the United States under the jurisdiction of the 
federal authority. The powers of the Dominion Government 
cover all those not expressly given by the constitutional act 
to the provinces—the very reverse of the principle at the basis 
of the United States instrument, which enumerates the powers 
of the federal state, and leaves in the states al! those not so 
expressly given to the central authority. These enumerated 





true, except that the proposition is by the legislature or ccnvention, and 
the ratification is by popular vote. See American Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, Art. United States, p. 1005. 
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powers of the Washington Government have confessedly been 
greatly enlarged by judicial decisions which have recognized 
the necessity of ‘implied powers’ in the grant of vowers 
expressly given by the constitution of the federal state. 
A similar recognition has been given by the Canadian 
Courts which have laid down the principle practically that 
the central authority in the working out of a power 
given it by the fundamental law may trench upon powers 
granted to the provinces—upon property and civil rights for 
instance, which are among the most important powers of these 
organizations. As ‘in all written constitutions conflicts of 
authority are constantly arising in Canada between the respec- 
tive legislative jurisdictions which have to be decided by the 
Courts, and already there are several volumes containing judi- 
cial decisions interpreting the law, and now practically become 
part of the constitutional system. There is one federal court, 
resembling the supreme court of the United States, but there 
are no federal courts in the provinces as in the states. The 
courts of the provinces decide on all constitutional cases 
brought before them, and there is no limitation placed on their 
jurisdiction over such matters, but there is an appeal to the 
federal Supreme Court or to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council of Great Britain. The federal and the provincial 
courts do not interfere in any way with the exercise of the 
political power of the government. The judges of our courts 
are men of undoubted learning and of the strictest integrity, 
and their decisions are treated with the greatest respect. 

If we come now to compare the systems of government 
possessed by the two countries we find that while both rest on 
the basis .of the principles of the British constitution, yet there 
are very remarkable differences which have grown out of the 
diverse circumstances under which Canada and the United 
States adopted their fundamental law. The United States 
have now as an Executive a President elected by the people 
in all the states for a term of four years. He has the right 
to appoint heads of certain. departments to which collectively 
the name of Cabinet has been given in the course of time by 
general consent, although the constitution does not provide 
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for a Cabinet in the British constitutional sense of the word. 
Its members are not responsible to Congress, although they 
can be called upon to report to that body at any time, and be 
examined before its committees on matters respecting their 
respective departments. In reality they are dependent only 
on the Executive who appoints and removes them, and respon- 
sible to him alone for the satisfactory performance of their 
duties. The power given to the President—generally called 
the ‘ veto ’"—was borrowed from an old prerogative of the 
Crown which has now fallen into disuse, and the exercise of it 
in these times would create a revolution in Britain; but at 
the time of the formation of the constitution it was believed to 
be necessary as a check upon the power of Congress, and was 
given to the President as one of the most useful adjuncts of 
his executive authority. On the other hand the Governor- 
General of Canada, who is appointed to represent the Queen— 
the head of the Executive by the constitution—does not 
exercise the veto, although he possesses the legal right to 
refuse his assent to any bill. Here we have an illustration of 
the tenacity with which Britain and her colonies keep to the 
old forms which have practically fallen into disuse in the 
practical operation of their constitutional system. It is one of 
the results of parliamentary government which makes the 
advisers of the Queen or of the Governor-General responsible 
fer all legislation. To call upon the Governor-General to 
exercise the veto after a measure has passed both houses would 
be practically a confession that his advisers did not possess the 
confidence of the legislature; it would bring into contempt 
that principle of ministerial responsibility to parliament which 
is the very essence and life of parliamentary government. It 
is a curious thing, however, that some lieutenant-governors 
of the provinces, in all of which parliamentary government 
exists in the full sense of the term, have more than 
once exercised the veto in the case of clearly unconsti- 
tutional legislation, but this has been done only in the 
smaller provinces, and it would be impossible to suppose 
it in the larger arena of the Dominion or of its great 
prototype, the Imperial Parliament, One explanation of 
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the exercise of it in the small provinces is, that the lieutenant- 
governors are, in a manner, officers of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and may assume to exercise the vetu in cases where 
there is a clear infraction of the federal authority ; but this is 
hardly a sufficient reason in the face of the fact that the 
constitution plainly provides for reserving such legislation for 
the consideration of the Dominion Government itself, which 
should alone consider its bearing and effect, and disallow it if 
necessary under the fundamental law giving them such a 
power. Here I may conveniently refer to the fact, that the 
Governor-General, in the exercise of his authority as the head 
of the Executive in the dominion, has the right to disallow 
the acts of any provincial legislature—a power not given to 
the President—but it is a power he exercises only on the 
advice of his official advisers and not on his own responsibility. 
This question of disallowance, I have shown elsewhere,* is 
one of the subjects which have evoked much discussion since 
the adoption of the constitution. It is a power clearly to be 
exercised with great discretion, since the acts of political 
bodies are always regarded with more or less suspicion by 
those whom they affect. It is one of the features of the 
Canadian constitution that are viewed with doubt by many 
thoughtful statesmen and publicists in Canada, and there is a 
growing consensus of opinion that the more frequently all 
cases of constitutional difficulty are left to the courts, the 
greater will be the harmony and stability of the whole 
federal union. 

In a brief summary I can, perhaps, best show the important 
distinctions between the respective systems of the government 
of the two countries. The American Federal State is governed 
by the following authorities :— 

A President, elected by the people in the several states for 
four years, irremovable except by impeachment, exercising 
among the most important of his powers the right to refuse to 
approve of bills passed by the two Houses, which can only 





* Federal Government in Canada.—Johns Hopkins’ University Studies, 
7th Series, x,, xi., xii, 
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over-ride his decision by a majority of two-thirds in each body ; 
having the power to remit fines, reprieve and pardon for 
offences against the United States except in cases of impeach- 
ment, and the right to make treaties and appoint public 
officials subject to the ratification and confirmation of the 
Senate. 

A Cabinet popularly so-called, consisting, strictly speaking, 
of heads of eight executive departments, without seats in 
congress, appointed by and responsible to the president, and 
without control over congressional legislation. 

A Congress composed of two Houses—a Senate and a House 
of Representatives—called together at fixed dates under the 
constitution, but liable to be convened on extraordinary occa- 
sions by the President, not to be dissolved by the executive. 
The Senate is elected for six years, not by the people directly, 
but by the legislatures of the states which are equally repre- 
sented,—one-third being renewed or changed every two years; 
having co-ordinate powers of legislation with the House of 
Representatives except as to the initiation of revenue bills, 
which, however, they can amend; having the right to ratify 
treaties presented by the President, and to confirm nomina- 
tions to office made by the executive. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is composed of 330 members (including the new 
states), chosen every second year by the people of the several 
states, elected under the same franchises which elect members 
to the popular house of the state legislatures. 

A Federal Judiciary, composed of a supreme court of nine 
members, of nine circuit courts, of fifty-eight district judges, 
of a court of claims, and of territorial courts—the judges being 
appointed by the president with the advice and consent of the 
senate, removable only for cause assigned and subject to im- 
peachment. 

A Civil Service, composed of officers of various grades, 
appointed generally by the president, whose nominations on 
certain cases require to be ratified by the senate—the tenure 
of office being still uncertain in consequence of the political 
difficulties that stand in the way of carrying out the Pendleton 
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Act, which was the first practical move in the direction of a 
wise reform. 

In Canada, on the other hand, the Dominion Government 
may be divided into the following departments :— 

The Queen, legally the Executive, but represented for all 
governmental purposes by a Governor-General, appointed by 
her Majesty in council during pleasure, though practically 
irremovable except for cause during his term of office, respon- 
sible to the Imperial Government as an imperial officer, having 
the right to pardon for all offences, but exercising this and all 
executive powers under the advice and consent of a responsible 
ministry. 

A Cabinet composed of thirteen or more privy councillors, 
having seats in the two houses of the parliament, requiring to 
be elected by the people of their respective constituencies in 
case of the acceptance of office, acting as a council of advice 
to the Governor-General, responsible to parliament for all 
legislation and administration, holding office only whilst in a 
majority of the popular branch. 

A Senate composed of 78 members, with a representation 
of 24 for the Maritime provinces (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island), Quebec and Ontario respectively, 
and the remaining members scattered over the other provinces 
and the territories, appointed by the Crown for life, though 
removable by the house for bankruptcy or crime, having co- 
ordinate powers of legislation with the House of Commons 
except in the case of money or tax bills, having no power to 
try impeachments. 

A House of Commons of 215 members, elected for five years 
.on a very liberal franchise and in electoral districts in every 
province, fixed in both cases by the Dominion Parliament, 
liable ic be prorogued and dissolved at any time by the 
governor-general on the advice of his council, and having alone 
the right to initiate money and tax bills. 

A Supreme Court of Canada, composed of a chief justice and 
five judges, acting as a court of appeal for all the provincial 
courts, but subject to have its judgments reversed on appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, irre- 
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movable except on the address of the two houses to the 
governor-general, 

A Civil Service, appointed by the governor-general on the 
advice of his council—that is, practically by the government 
of the day,—irremovable except for cause, governed by 
statutes providing in specified cases for examinations and pro- 
motions, certain important positions being still political 
appointments but not subject to removal in case of a change 
of parties. 

Comiag now to the various State and Provincial organiza- 
tions we find that in the several states, generally speaking, 
the government is distributed as follows :— 

A Governor elected directly by the people for a term of 
office varying from four years to one, and exercising in all the 
states except four a veto over the acts of the legislature 
which, however, can over-ride his determination by a majority 
varying in the different states. Four states place all legisla- 
tive authority in the legislature alone. Generally in the 
states the governor has the pardoning power within certain 
limitations. 

A Lieutenant-Governor elected by the people of the state at 
the same time as the governor, exercising no special functions 
except what arise from his position as a presiding officer of the 
senate, filling the place of the governor in case of death or 
incapacity. 

Executive Councils in only three states, which practically 
represent an advisory cabinet ; in the others, there are certain 
executive officials elected by the people for terms varying in 
the different states, having no seats in the legislature, and not 
exercising any control over its legislation. 

A Legislature composed of two Houses in every state of the 
union. First, a Senate chosen by popular vote, generally in 
districts larger than those of the house, having a term varying 
from four years in the majority of cases, in others from three 
to one, half the members going out on the completion of their 
term and a new half being chosen. In all the states except 
one it is a tribunal of impeachment for certain officials, in- 
cluding governors. 
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A House of Rerresentatives, or an assembly, or house of 
delegates in a few states, chosen by popular vote in the 
states, generally manhood suffrage, only limited by certain 
disqualifications © crime or bribery—the number varying 
from 21 to 321. Both houses have equal rights of legislation, 
except that the house of representatives in certain states can 
alone originate money bills. 

A Judiciary elected by the people in the majority of states, 
in a few by the legislature, in others appointed by the 
governor, subject to confirmation by the houses or by the 
council, as in Massachusetts, holding office for a term on the 
average varying from eight to ten years, except in four states 
where tlie British system of life tenure exists, 

A Civil Service, small in numbers and poorly paid, elected 
by the people generally, holding their positions on the uncer- 
tain tenure of political success and popular caprice. 

The several Provinces of Canada have a system similar to 
that of the Federal Government, which may be generally dis- 
tributed into parts as follows :— 

A Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the governor-general 
in council practically for five years, removable by the same 
authority for cause which must be communicated to parlia- 
ment, exercising all the political powers and responsibilities of 
the governor-general under the system of responsible or par- 
liamentary government, having no right to reprieve or pardon 
criminals, 

A Cabinet composed of certain heads of departments 
varying from twelve to five in the provinces, called to office 
by the lieutenant-governor, having seats in either branch of 
the legislature, holding their positions as long as they have 
the confidence of the majority of the people’s representatives, 
responsible for and directing legislation, and conducting 
generally the administration of public affairs in accordance 
with the law and the conventious of the constitution. 

A Legislature composed of two houses—a Legislative 
Council and a House of Assembly or Legislative Assembly—in 
four provinces, and of only one house, an elected body, in 
three provinces, The legislative councillors are appointed 
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for life by the lieutenant-governor in council, removable for 
same reasons as senators, must have a property qualification 
except in Prince Edward Island, where the upper house is 
elective ; like the senate, the councils cannot initiate revenue 
or money bills, but otherwise have the same legislative powers 
as the lower houses. They have no right to sit as courts of 
impeachment. 

The Legislative Assemblies are elected for four years (ex- 
cept in Quebec, where the term is five), but are liable to be 
dissolved at any time by the lieutenant-governor, acting under 
the advice of his council ; elected on a franchise which is man- 
hood suffrage in the largest and most populous province of 
Ontario, and practically the same in the smallest—Prince Ed- 
ward Island—the suffrage being most liberal in the other sec- 
tions, though generally based on property and incomes, 

A Judiciary appointed by the governor-general in council 
—stipendiary magistrates, justices of the peace, and judges of 
probate being provincial nominees—only removable on the 
address of the two houses of the Dominion Parliament, except 
in the case of county judges, who may be removed by order 
in council for cause. 

A Civil Service appointed by the lieutenant-governor in 
council, nominees in the first instance of the political party in 
power, but once appointed irremovable except for sufficient 
reasons. 

As we compare these respective systems we can trace 
throughout, as I have already observed, the principles of the 
British constitution, an Executive, a Legislature of two houses, 
and a Judiciary. The application of the elective principle to 
the judiciary is a grave departure from the British principle, 
which Canada has carefully avoided, with most decided advan- 
tage to the administration of justice. The upper houses 
appointed by the Crown are less effective as legislative 
authorities than the senates, which have larger powers, and 
are in a more complete sense co-ordinate authorities in the 
legis'ative system. But the most remarkable example of 
divergence from the British system of government on the one 
side and of adherence to it on the other, is seen in the relations 
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of the Executive in the two countries towards the Legislature. 
In the United States, the Executive exercises no direct control 
over the Legislature through a Cabinet, and if it were not for 
the veto Congress would be practically uncontrolled in its 
legislation. In Canada, on the other hand, the Executive is 
practically the Cabinet or Ministry, who direct and supervise 
all legislation, as well as the administration of public affairs. 

- In the United States, when the constitution was formed, 
Parliamentary government, as it is now understood in Britain 
and her self-governing dependencies, was not understood in 
its complete significance; and this is not strange when we 
consider that in those days the King appeared all-powerful— 
he did not merely reign, but governed—and his councils were 
so many advisers always ready to obey his wishes. Ministerial 
responsibility to Parliament was still, relatively speaking, an 
experiment in constitutional government—its leading principles 
having been first outlined in the days of William the Third. 
The framers of the American constitution saw only two 
prominent powers, the King and Parliament, and their object 
was to impose a system of checks and balances which would 
restrain the authority of each, and prevent any one dominating 
in the nation. It is true, in the course of time, this system has 
become in a measure ideal, since Congress has practically esta- 
blished a supremacy, though the powerful influence exercised 
by the President at times can be seen from the great number 
of vetoes successfully given by Mr. Cleveland. In Canada, 
responsible or parliamentary government dates back to less 
than half a century ago, and was won only after years of con- 
test with the parent state. Since the British system has been 
introduced into the provinces of the Dominion, there has been 
practically no friction between the different branches of 
government, but the wheels of the political ey run 
with ease and safety. 

The comparisons that have been drawn with such singular 
ability by Professor Woodrow Wilson and Professor Bryce 
between the systems of Congressional and Parliamentary 
government, show clearly in favour of the British system, 
and it is not necessary that I should do more than refer as 
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briefly as possible to the subject. Under the American system, 
the executive and legislative authorities may be constantly 
at variance, and there is little possibility on all occasions of 
that harmonious legislative action which is necessary to 
effective legislation. The President may strongly recommend 
certain changes in the tariff, or in other matters of wide 
public import; but unless there is in the house a decided 
majority of the same political opinions as his own, there is 
little prospect of his recommendations being carried out. 
Indeed, even if there is such a majority, it is quite possible 
that his views are not in entire accord with all sections of his 
party, and the leading men of that party in Congress may be 
themselves looking to a presidential succession, and may not 
be prepared to strengthen the position of the present incum- 
bent of the executive chair. This nominal cabinet can and do 
give information to Congress and its committees on matters 
relating to their respective departments, but they are powerless 
to initiate or promote important legislation directly, aud if 
they succeed in having bills passed, it is only through the 
agency of, and after many interviews with, the chairmen of 
the committees having control of such matters. If Congress 
wishes for information from day to day on public matters, it 
can only obtain it by the inconvenient method of communi- 
cating by messages with the departments. No minister is 
present to explain in a minute or two some interesting question 
on which the public wishes to receive immediate information, 
or to state the views of the administration on some matter of 
public policy. There is no leader present to whom the whole 
party looks for guidance in the conduct of public affairs. The 
President, it is true, is elected by the Republican or Democratic 
party, as the case may be; but the moment he becomes the 
Executive he is practically powerless to promote effectively 
the views of the people who elected him through the instru- 
mentality of Ministers who speak his opinions authoritatively 
on the floor of Congress. His messages are generally so many 
words, forgotten too often as soon as they have been read. 
His influence constitutionally is negative—the veto—not the 
all-important one of initiating and directing legislation, like a 
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Premier in Canada. The committees of Congress, which are 
the governing bodies, may stifle the most useful legislation ; 
while the house itself is able, through its too rigid rules, only 
to give a modicum of time to the consideration of public 
measures, except they happen to be money or revenue bills. 
The Speaker himself is the leader of his party so far as he 
has influence over the composition of the committees, but 
he cannot directly initiate or control legislation. Under all 
the circumstances, it is easy to understand that when the 
Executive is not immediately responsible for legislation, and 
there is no section or committee of the house bound to initiate 
and direct it, it must be too often ill-digested, defective in 
essential respects, and ill-adapted to the public necessities. 
On this point, a judicious writer says:—‘This absence of 
responsibility as to public legislation, and the promotion of 
such legislation exclusively by individual action, have created 
a degree of mischief quite beyond computation.’ And again: 
—‘ There is not a state in the union in which the complaint 
is not well grounded, that the laws passed by the legislative 
bodies are slipshod in expression, are inharmonious in their 
nature, are not subjected to proper revision before their 
passage, are hurriedly passed, and impose upon the governors 
of states a duty not intended originally to be exercised by 
them, that of using the veto power in lieu of a board of 
revision for the legislative body ; and so badly is the guberna- 
torial office organized for any such purpose, that the best 
intentioned governor is compelled to permit annually a vast 
body of legislation to be put upon the statute book, which is 
either unnecessary, in conflict with laws not intended to be 
interfered with, or passed for some sinister and personal 
ends.’* 

Compare this state of things with the machinery of adminis- 
tration in Canada or Great Britain, and you will at once see 
that the results appear to be greatly to the advantage of 
Canada. Long before Parliament is called together by pro- 





* American Cyclopedia of Political Science, under head of ‘ Legislation,’ 
p. 754. . 
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clamation by the governor-general, there are frequent Cabinet 
meetings held for the purpose of considering the matters to be 
submitted to that body. Each minister in due order brings 
before his colleagues the measures that he considers necessary 
for the efficient administration of his department. Changes in 
the tariff are carefully discussed, and all other matters of public 
policy that require legislation in order to meet the public 
demands. Bills that are to be presented to parliament are 
drafted by competent draughtsmen under the direction of the 
department they affect, and, having been confidentially printed, 
are submitted to the whole Cabinet, where they are revised and 
fully discussed in all cases involving large considerations of 
public policy. The governor-general does not sit in executive 
session with his cabinet, but is kept accurately informed by 
the premier of all matters which require his consent or 
signature. When parliament meets he reads to the two 
Houses a speech containing only a few paragraphs but still 
outlining with sufficient clearness the principal measures that 
the government intend to introduce in the course of the 
session. The minister in charge of a particular measure 
presents it with such remarks as are intended to show its 
purport. Then it is printed in the two languages, and when it 
comes up for a second reading a debate takes place on the 
principle, and the government are able to ascertain the views 
of the House generally on the question. Sufficient time is 
always given between important stages of measures of large 
public import to ascertain the feeling of the country. In case 
of measures affecting the tariff, insolvency, banking, and the 
financial or commercial interests of the Dominion, the bills are 
printed in large numbers so as to allow leading men in the 
important centres to understand their details. In committee 
of the whole the bill is discussed clause by clause, and days 
will frequently elapse before a bill passes this crucial stage. 
Then after it is reported from committee, it will be often re- 
printed if it contains material amendments. When the House 
has the bill again before it, further amendments may be made. 
Even on the third reading it may be fully debated and referred 
back to committee of the whole for additional changes. At 
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no stage of its progress is there any limitation of debate in the 
Canadian House. At the various readings a man may only 
speak once on the same question, but there is no limit to the 
length of his speech, except what good taste and the patience 
of the House impose upon him. In committee there is no limit 
to the number of speeches on every part of the bill, but as a 
matter of fact the remarks are generally short and practical, 
unless there should be a bilb under consideration, to which 
there is a violent party antagonism, and a disposition is shown 
to speak against time and weary the government into making 
concessions or even withdrawing the objectionable features of 
the measure. When the bill has passed the House then it has 
to undergo the ordeal of the Senate, and pass through similar 
stages, but this is not, as a rule, a very difficult matter, as the 
Upper House is generally very reluctant to make many 
medifications in government measures. If the bill is amended, 
then the amendments must be considered by the House, which 
may be an occasion for further debate. Then having passed 
the two Houses, it receives the assent of the governor-general 
and becomes law. Under modern constitutional usage he 
does not refuse his assent to a measure which may immediately 
aftect imperial interests and obligations, but simply ‘ reserves’ 
it for the consideration of the imperial authorities, who must 
within two years allow or disallow it in conformity with statute. 
If the government should be unable to pass a bill of their own 
involving great questions of public policy, it would be their 
duty to resign, and then another ministry would be called 
upon to direct the administration of public affairs. Or they 
might ask for a dissolution, and an appeal to the people on the 
question at issue. At any rate, the people make their influence 
felt all the while in the progress of legislation. It is not as in 
Congress, where the debates are relatively unimportant, and 
not fully reported in the public press, and bills find their fate 
in secret committees. As the press of Canada is fully alive to 
the progress of every public measure, and the committee meet- 
ings are open to the public, all important discussions find their 
way from one end of the country to the other. Every oppor- 
tunity is given for a full expression of public opinion, by 
VOL, XVI. 2 
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means of petitions, public meetings, delegations to the 
ministers, and representations to the members of each con- 
stituency. The government feel the full sense of their 
responsibility all the while, for on the popularity of their 
measures depends their political existence. An unfavourable 
vote in the House may at any moment send them back to the 
people. 

In the case of other public measures which are not initiated 
by themselves, the government exercise a careful supervision, 
and no bill is allowed to become law unless it meets with their 
approval. The same scrutiny is exercised over private or 
local legislation—that is, bills asking for the incorporation of 
banking, railways, insurance and other companies for numerous 
objects, affecting private and public interests in every com- 
munity, This class of bills falls under the denomination of 
local or private, as distinguished from those involving qties- 
tions of general or public policy. In the United States 
Congress and State Legislatures, the absence of a methodical 
supervision by responsible or official authorities, has led to 
grave abuses in connection with such legislation. The ‘lobby’ 
has been able to exercise its baneful influence in a way that 
would not be possible in Canada where, as in Britain, there 
are rules governing the introduction and passage of such 
legislation, with a view of protecting the public, and at the 
same time giving full information to all interests that may be 
affected, and enable them to be represented before the legisla- 
tive committee. We are told on the same authority from 
which I have already quoted, that ‘the influence of the lobby 
has proved so formidable an evil that many states of the 
Union have, within a decade, by acts of constitutional con- 
vention, or by regular amendments to their organic law, 
prevented their legislative bodies from enacting special laws 
in a variety of cases.’ ‘But,’ it is emphatically added, ‘ the 
limitation of the power to enact private or special legislation 
has created in its turn an evil far greater than that which it 
was intended to stay.’ The result is that the whole body of 
general legislation ‘is thrown into the arena of special 
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interests, to be changed, modified, or destroyed, as special 
interests may dictate.’ * 

In Canada, there are general laws respecting railways, 
banking, and other great interests, and companies seeking 
incorporation must conform to them. The changing of a 
general law to meet a special case is carefully avoided. As in 
the parent state, there are special rules methodizing private 
legislation, and bringing it under strict legislative control. 
In the case of railway charters—very common of late years— 
there are ‘model’ bills which every company must follow. 
If any persons wish to obtain a charter for a private or local 
object—a railway, a bank, or a toll bridge, or other matter 
involving local interests and private gain—they must first of 
all give due notice of their intention in the Official Gazette, 
and in the papers of the locality interested, two months before 
the bill can be introduced. The time is limited when such 
matters can be brought up in the legislature. Petitions must 
be presented within a certain time, stating the nature of the 
application to the legislative branches ; and when they have 
been received, they are referred to a committee, which investi- 
gates their contents and finds whether the rules respecting 
notice have been complied with. If the committee report 
favourably, then the bill, which must be first printed in the 
two languages, is introduced, and after its second reading, 
when the principle may be discussed it necessary —a formality, 
however, not generally followed in the case of private bills— 
it is seut to a select committee having jurisdiction over this 
class of measures. Before it can be considered in this com- 
mittee all fees must be paid to the accountant of the House. 
Then, after due notice of a week and more has been given of 
the consideration of the bill in committee, it is taken up and 
fully discussed. All parties interested may now appear by 
themselves or counsel, and oppose or support the measure. 
Here the committee acts in a judicial capacity, and hears 
testimony when necessary. Ministers of the Crown have seats 
or. these private bill committees, to watch over the public 





* American Cyclopedia of Political Science, Art. ‘ Legislation,’ p. 755. 
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interests, for they never individually act as promoters of such 
bills. If the bill passes successfully through this ordeal, it 
comes again before the House for consideration in committee 
of the whole. At this stage, and on the third reading, amend- 
ments may be proposed after notice has been given of their 
nature. When it has passed the House where it originated, it 
is subject again to a similar course of procedure in the other 
branch ; and hardly a session passes but a private bill, which 
has evoked strong opposition, is thrown out at these last 
stages. From the initiation to the passage of the bill, it is 
subject to the scrutiny of the legal officers of the department, 
whose duty it is at the last to revise and print it as passed. 
The lobby, as it is known in the United States, is not heard 
of, thongh there may be at critical times a little canvassing 
among members by those interested in the measure. The 
committees are so large—some of them two-thirds of the 
whole house—that a lobbyist would find it practically useless 
to practise his arts. Happily for the reputation of the country, 
the Canadian legislative assemblies stand very high compared 
with the majority of similar bodies in the American republic. 

But it is not merely to the machinery of administration and 
legislation that Canadians direct the attention of their neigh- 
bours. The various statutes which regulate the election of 
members also seem well calculated to subserve political 
morality. 

When we come now to sum up the results of the compari- 
sons that I have been briefly making between the political 
systems of the two countries, I think Canadians may fairly 
claim that they possess institutions worthy the study of their 
neighbours. 

We acknowledge that in the constitution of the upper 
houses, in the existence of the political veto, in the financial 
dependence of the provinces to a large extent on the Dominion 
exchequer, there is room for doubt whether the constitution of 
Canada does not exhibit elements of weakness. The Senate 
of the United States is a body of great power and varied 
ability to which the people may refer with pride and gratula- 
tion. The reference to the courts of all cases involving points 
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of constitutional interpretation, has also worked to the advan- 
tage of the Union. On the other hand, Canadians call atten- 
tion to the following features of their system as worthy the 
serious consideration of their co-workers in the cause of good 
and efficient government on this continent : 

An executive working in unison with and dependent on 
parliament, its members being present in both branches, and 
ready to inform the House and country on all matters of ad- 
ministration, holding office by the will of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, initiating and controlling all measures of public 
policy, and directing generally private legislation. 

An effective and methodical system regulating and controll- 
ing all legislation of a private or special nature, so as to pro- 
tect vested rights, and the public interests. 

A judiciary not dependent on popular caprice, but holding 
office during good behaviour, and only removable by the joint 
action of the two Houses and the executive of the federal 
state. 

A large and efficieat body of public servants whose members 
hold office, not on an uncertain political tenure, but as long as 
they are able to perform their duties satisfactorily, and who 
have always before them the prospect of a competency in old 
age at the close of a career of public usefulness, 

A system of voting at elections which practically secures the 
secrecy and purity of the ballot, effectually guards the voter 
‘against ticket-pedlers, election workers, and spies, and 
takes the monopoly of nominations out of the hands of the 
professional politicians, and removes the main pretext for 
assessments upon candidates which now prevent honest poor 
men from running for office.’ * 





*See remarks of New York World, October 17th, 1889, on Ballot 
Reform. In Massachusetts, November, 1889, the secret ballot system of 
Canada was tried for the first time, with the result that ‘the election was 
the purest, quietest, and most dignified ever run in the State.’ Several 
other states have adopted the same system, and the probability is it will 
be generally in force before many months pass away. In the meantime 
Canada is an example to her neighbours in this particular, even while we 
admit that the system in some of the provinces can be improved in essen- 
tial respects. 
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The jurisdiction possessed by the courts of trying all cases 
of bribery and corruption at elections, and giving judgments 
on the facts before them, in this way relieving the legislature 
of a duty which could not, as experience had shown, be satis- 
factorily performed by a political body influenced too often 
by impulses of party ambition. 

The placing by the constitution of the jurisdiction over 
divorce in the parliament of the Dominion, and not in the 
legislatures of the provinces—the upper house being now, by 
usage, the court for the trial of cases of this kind, except in the 
small maritime provinces which had courts of this character 
previous to the federal union. The effect ci the crreful regard 
entertained for the marriage tie may be estii. . ted 1.0m the fact 
that from 1867 to 1886 there ,ere only 116 divorces granted 
in Canada against 32 °,613 in the various states of the Union. 

The differences that I have shown to exist between the 
political systems oi the two countries are of so important a 
character as to exercise a very decided influence on the political 
and social conditious of each. Allied to a great respect for 
law—which, I admit, is also a distinguishing feature of the 
American people, as of all communities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race—they form the basis of the present happiness and pros- 
perity of the people of the Dominion, and of their future 
national greatness. It was to be expected that two peoples 
lying alongside each other since the commencement of their 
history, and developing governmental institutions drawn from 
the same tap-root of British law and constitutional usages, 
should exhibit many points of similarity in their respective 
systems and in their capacity for self-government. But it is 
noteworthy that their close neighbourhood, their means of 
rapid communication with one another, the constant social 
and commercial intercourse that has been going on for years, 
especially for the past forty years, have not made a deeper 
impress upon the political institutions of the Canadian people, 
who, being very much smaller in numbers, wealth, and national 
importance, might be expected to gravitate in many respects 
towards a nation whose industrial, social, and political develop- 
ment is one of the marvels of the age. Canada, however, has 
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shown a spirit of self-reliance, independence of thought and 
action, in all matters affecting the public welfare, which is 
certainly one of the best evidences of the political steadiness 
of her people. At the same time, she is always ready to copy, 
whenever necessary or practicable, such institutions of her 
neighbours as commend themselves to the sound judgment of 
her statesmen. Twenty-five years ago, at Quebec, they 
adapted certain features of the Federal system of the States | 
to their own condition, and in the nature of things they must 
continue to refer constantly to the working of that constitution 
for their own guidance and instruction. 

The ;uestions will now probably occur to many—What 
will be ‘he fature of this country? Is it annexation to 
the United States? Is it national independence? Or is it 
a continuance of the present position of dependence on the 
parent state, or some condition of closer union with all sections 
of the Empire which will give greater strength to them all, 
and at the same time enable Canada to have more weight in 
Imperial councils? I do not wish to be drawn into the misty 
realm of speculative politics, but I think I can in a few words 
give an answer which will in a measure dispose of queries 
which may naturally occur to a student of our political growth. 

The comparisons I have made between the two systems of 
government, if carefully reviewed, ought, 1 submit, to show 
that Canada has been steadily working out her own destiny 
on well-defined principles, and has in no wise shown an in- 
clination to make the United States her model of imitation. 
I know of no political body in Canada—indeed, of no man of 
widespread influence, who openly avows himself a believer in 
annexation to the great United States Commonwealths. It is 
quite clear that the Canadian people, who have achieved a 
decided success so far in working out their plan of federal 
union on well-defined lines of action—in consolidating the 
union of the old provinces, in founding new provinces and 
opening up a vast territory to settlement—in covering every 
section of their domain with a network of railways—in 
showing their ability to put down dissension and rebellion 
in their midst—I think they are not ready, in view of such 
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achievements, to confess failure, an absence of a spirit of self- 
dependence, want of courage and national ambition, or 
incapacity for self-government, nor to look forward-to annexa- 
tion to the American republic as their ‘ manifest destiny.’ 

But if annexation is impossible, it is very unwise to continue 
the strained relations that have too long existed between the 
two countries. I should briefly sum up the feeling of the 
people of Canada on the several questions that have been 
matters of discussion for some time past in this wise: 

Annexation to the United States is a measure genérally and 
unequivocally disavowed by all classes of the people as coutrary 
to the temper and interest of Canadians who are working out 
their destiny on well marked lines of difference from their 
neighbours. 

The settlement of the Fishery difficulty is desired on such 
terms as will show that the people of the United States 
acknowledge the legal and equitable claims of Canada, and 
that the Canadians themselves are willing to meet their neigh- 
bours in a spirit of fair dealing and compromise. 

Such a measure of Reciprocal Trade as will increase the com- 
merce wm certain natural products between the two countries 
would be popular on the whole—no political party in the 
Dominion being, apparently, ready to support any measure that 
will throw down customs’ barriers, and practically form a 
commercial Zollverein, since it would in the opinion of all 
thoughtful Canadians mean the first step towards political 
absorption into the United States. 

A complete Extradition Treaty is required between the two 
countries, which will deal effectually with all the ‘ boodlers’ 
and other criminal classes whose presence in either country is 
not desirable; Canada having already shown her practical and 
prompt interest in such matters by passing a measure a year 
ago which is now under the consideration of the Imperial 
authorities, who in this respect have full control over the de- 
pendencies of the Empire.* 





* Since this paragraph was written, an Extradition Treaty has been 
agreed to between Britain and the United States, and now it is hoped the 
Canadian Act can be carried out in its entirety. 
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All the people would welcome the placing of the bonding 
system beyond the danger of all aggressive measures in Con- 
gress who, by the passing of the Retaliatory Act towards the 
end of Mr. Cleveland’s administration, threatened for a 
while the commercial and political relations of the two 
countries, as much to the injury of the United States as of the 
Dominion. 

The opening up of all the canals and of the coasting trade 
of the United States to the Canadians is regarded as a 
measure tending to the consolidation of their commercial 
interests, and giving each of them a greater guarantee for 
friendly and uninterrupted intercourse. | 

The dream of the Imperial Federalists is a grand conception 
which was imagined by Otis and Shirley even in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Already in Canada, as in the 
parent state, leagues have been formed in all the principal 
centres of thought to promote this great imperial scheme, and 
it is interesting to note that they comprise many men of stand- 
ing, as writers, speakers, and thinkers. The idea of an 
imperial conference of representatives from all sections of the 
empire is now under consideration, and, ere many months pass, 
in all probability we shall see what immediate prospect there 
is of reconciling the diverse opinions on the subject, and 
suggesting some common basis of action. With the progress 
of self-government in Canada and the Australasian Colonies, 
the people of those countries have commenced to see that 
although they form part of the empire, and participate in all 
the advantages that can be derived from its obligations to 
assist in-their defence, yet they have not attained the full 
dignity of citizenship—that they have not the same rights as 
the humblest voters in a county of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, who can exercise an immediate influence on the com- 
plexion of the national Parliament, which has under its control 
the destinies of the whole Empire. 

The question of national independence is practically 
connected with this federation idea. It is an argument of its 
advocates, that sooner or later the Empire will fall to pieces 
and the Colonies become independent nations unless they are 
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given a voice in imperial affairs and all sections united on a 
basis which will preserve the system of local self-government 
which each community possesses, all of them at the same time 
receiving the rights of full citizenship, and enabled to unite to- 
gether for defensive and commercial purposes. No one who 
studies the history of the great colonies, especially of Australia 
and of Canada, but will see that there has been, for many years, 
a steady political development which has at last placed them in 
the position of semi-independent nations. The word ‘national’ 
is now commonly applied in the Dominion to all great measures 
affecting Canada generally as a self-governing community, 
and seems to show the tendency of political events for many 
years past. It is to direct the current of this political develop- 
ment towards Imperial consolidation that the Imperial Federa- 
lists are now so earnestly and ably working in all sections of 
the Empire. 

It may be said—indeed I have myself heard it urged by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, a gloomy thinker it is true, but worthy of 
attention in this connection since he appears to voice the 
opinions of a few others beside himself—that Canada can 
never form a united people, and agree as such in favour of a 
federation of the Empire, or become an independent nation. 
One staple argument of these pessimistic writers is the existence 
of a distinct French nationality, increasing rapidly in numbers, 
and exercising now, even more than in the past, a powerful 
influence on the political fortunes of the whole country. The 
history of this French race, who still remain to attest the 
ambitious designs of France on this continent, is deeply 
interesting to the political and historical student,* but the 
fortunes of the peoples who inhabit the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and St. Lawrence have been very different. A number 
of French still live on the banks of the Mississippi and its 
devious bayous ; a ‘few acred farmers,’ who speak a French 
patois, still live by the lakes of the Atchafalaya, or 


‘On the Acadian coast and the prairies of fair Opelousas.’ 





* See artiele on French Canada by the author in the Scottish Review for 
April, 1887. 
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And the old city of New Orleans has a Creole quarter, where 
the curious stranger can see quaint, balconied houses and many 
other objects of interest; but the remnant of the old French 
population of Louisiana cannot be said to exercise any influ- 
ence on the political institutions of the state, and it seems likely 
in the nature of things that the French language will eventu- 
ally disappear in a great measure from the country and few 
evidences remain of the old regime. But in the Dominion the 
picturesque banks of the St. Lawrence and its tributaries are 
the home of a million and a quarter of people, still speaking 
the French language, professiug the Roman Catholic religion, 
and adhering with remarkable tenacity to the main features of 
the civil law, and to other institutions of the land of their origin. 
The history of this French population proves very clearly the 
beneficent operation of the liberal system of government which 
Canada has now enjoyed for nearly half a century. French 
Canada now occupies a prominent place among the communi- 
ties of the continent, and many of her sons have been able to 
win for themselves a conspicuous place in the administration 
of public affairs, in education, in literature, in art and in other 
pursuits of life. They have thoroughly identified themselves 
with every movement to make the confederation a success, 
The influence of this people can be seen in the constitution 
and laws that govern the country. It is not strange that 
jealousies and rivalries at times arise between the two races that 
inhabit Canada, but the time is past, I certainly would fain 
believe, when the difference of race and religion can be 
stimulated into the bitterness of word and deed that existed 
previous to 1840, which was a turning point in the history of 
Canada; for from the moment Canadians, irrespective of 
nationality, were granted a full measure of self-government, 
and the French Canadian felt he had all the rights of man- 
hood, the statesmen of all races and sects and opinions have 
laboured to build up a new England on this continent, with a 
sincerity and zeal that has already produced the most precious 
fruit. The existence of a federal union has given the French 
Canadians complete control of their own province, and the 
right to maintain their special institutions, and is the best 
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possible guarantee for the harmony and integrity of the 
Dominion. Their best men believe that absorption into the 
United States would be a death blow to their influence as a 
French Canadian people, and the history of their compatriots 
in Louisiana would be eventually reproduced in their own 
case. ‘I'hey are ready to work out their own destiny in unison 
with their British co-workers in the Dominion, and no 
influential man amongst them openly asserts so impossible and 
suicidal a scheme as the foundation of an independent French 
nationality on the banks of the St. Lawrence. The brilliant 
leader of the opposition in parliament only voiced the senti- 
ments of his compatriots, conservative as well as liberal, when 
he said quite recently, in the face of a large British audience, 
in a western city: ‘If there are any amongst my fellow- 
countrymen who have ever dreamed of closing themselves 
into a small community of Frenchmen on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, I am not one of them. Ii would be an act of black 
ingratitude if, after we had sought from Britain the privileges 
and rights of British subjects, we were now to reject the 
responsibilities of subjects; if having sought the protection of 
Britain to grow strong, we were, when strong enough, to 
attempt to stab the friendly hand, and to refuse to cast in our 
lot with those who are fellow-countrymen of ours, and whose 
birthright we claim as our inheritance. When confederation 
was established, it was not intended that it should be based 
upon the humiliation of any one race ; that any one should 
give up its characteristics; but it was expected that though 
every nationality might retain its individuality, yet that all 
would be actuated by one aspiration and would endeavour to 
form one nation.”* 

But whatever may be the destiny of this youthful and 
energetic community, it is the earnest wish of every Canadian 
that, while the political fortunes of Canada and the United 
States may never be united, yet each will endeavour to 
maintain that friendly, social, and commercial intercourse 
which should naturally exist between peoples allied to each 





* Discours de V hon. Wilfrid Laurier, 4 Toronto eu 1889, p. 547. 
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other by ties of a common neighbourhood and a common 
interest, and that the only rivalry between them will be that 
which should prevail among countries equally interested in 
peopling this continent from north to south, from east to west, 
and in extending the blessings of free institutions, respect for 
law, public morality, electoral purity, free thought, the 
sanctity of the home, and intellectual culture. 

Full of the vigour of early manhood, conscious of the 
success which has already crowned her achievements in the 
contest for national life, possessed of self-reliance and confid- 
ence to hold her own on this continent, Canada looks forward 
to the future in the hope that the destiny which is now shap- 
ing her ends must sooner or later give her a higher position 
among the communities of the world. 


‘ Awake, my country, the hour of dreams is done ! 
Doubt not, nor dread the greatness of thy fate, 
Tho’ faint souls fear the keen, confronting sun, 
And fain would bid the morn of splendour wait ; 
Tho’ dreamers, rapt in starry visions, cry, 
Lo, yon thy future, yon thy faith, thy fame ! 
And stretch vain hands to stars, thy fame is nigh, 
Here in Canadian hearth, and home, and name ;— 
This name which yet shall grow 
Till all the nations know 
Us for a patriot people, heart and hand, 
Loyal to our native earth ; our own Canadian land ! * 


JNO. GEO. BoURINOT. 





* This is a verse taken from a poem by a well-known Canadian, Pro- 
fessor Roberts of King’s College, Nova Scotia. 
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Art. Il.—TRACES OF A NON-ARYAN ELEMENT IN 
THE CELTIC FAMILY. 


BEING THE SECOND ‘ RHIND LECTURE.’ 


N the previous lecture I spoke of the Celts as Aryans, but 
there is no doubt, that the Celts of modern times are also 

to some extent descended from non-Aryan peoples conquered 
and absorbed by the Aryan element. For there is no reason 
to suppose, that the Aryan settlers of the Celtic lands of history 
found those lands devoid of human inhabitants. Thus, besides 
the mixture probably inherent in the race of the P Aryans iu 
the first instance, the Aryans of both groups may be supposed 
to have mixed to a certain extent with the aborigines; but 
one may expect this to have taken place in very different 
proportions. Thus the Q Celts, arriving first in these islands, 
would come in direct contact with the aborigines, and the later 
advent of the P Celts would, to a certain extent, drive the 
former Celts to make common cause with the ancient inhabi- 
tants against the invaders. In other words, the pressure of the 
P Celts may be presumed to have forced the Q Celts into 
closer relations, political, social, and domestic, with the earlier 
occupiers of the soil. What effect this may have had on the 
language of the Q Celts of the Continent, that is to say, on the 
Celticans, we have no means of ascertaining; but we are 
somewhat better off when we come to that of the Q Celts of 
the British Islands, since their language exists in the Goidelic 
dialects, which still offer themselves for comparison. What- 
ever may have been the extent of the modification undergone 
by Goidelic speech in Britain, there can be no serious doubt 
that, when it was transplanted to Ireland, it found itself in the 
midst of non-Aryan surroundings, which may have exercised 
considerable influence on it. On the other side the fact of the 
P Celts coming in the rear of the Q Celts makes it doubtful 
whether the P Celts ever came in contact in this country with 
the aborigines before they had been Goidelicized, excepting, 
perhaps, on their vorthern boundary, wherever the line was 
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drawn between the Celts and the nation which survived in the 
North, as that of the Picts. Thus we may safely assume 
Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, to be freer from the influence of the 
uon-Aryan element native to the British Isles than the Goidelic 
dialects can well have been. It is of importance to bear this 
in mind, since it is from a study of Goidelic that we are likely 
to obtain a faint glimmer of light on the pre-Celtic idioms of 
Ireland and the Pictland of the Scottish North. Let us, there- 
fore, see how far this will help us. 
One of the best defined things connected with Aryan ail 
‘is the system of personal names found to have been used by 
our Aryan ancestors. These names were usually compounds of 
more or less vague import, such as the Sanskrit Candraraja, from 
candra, ‘shining moon,’ and ‘raja, ‘ king,’ or the Greek Avyév7s, 
meaning a descendant of Zeus, Gaulish Wevvoouwdes from revvos, 
‘head,’ and ow/dos, ‘ white,’ meaning white as to his head or 
white-headed, in Welsh Penwyn, and in Irish Cennfhinn, of the 
same signification. The number of words used as the stock 
elements of such compound or Full Names, as they have been 
technically called, appears to have never been very great 
among any Aryan nation; and there would seem to have been 
a tendency for the members of the same family sometimes to 
retain the same common element in their stock of names, as 
may -be seen, for example, from such groups as Segimer, 
Segestes, Sigismund, and Segisdag, all occurring in the family 
of Arminius; or take the following, from the genealogies of 
the Welsh kiugs, Cadwaladr, son of Cadwallon, son of Cadvan, 
or Artgloys, son of Artbodgu, son of Bodgu. Another way of 
preserving an indication of relationship was sometimes 
practised still more economically, namely, by merely reversing 
the order of the elements of the compound as, for instance, in 
the case of an inscription from South Wales, which com- 
memorates Vendubarr, son of Barrivend. This would be in 
Irish, Finnbhar, son of Barfhinn, and in Welsh, Gwynvar, son 
of Berwyn, or White-head, son of Head-white. A fashion of 
this kind is not quite extinct in Wales, where you may find that 
Jchn Roberts is the son of Robert Jones, or Rowland Thomas 
the son of Thomas Rowlands. More iustructive for our 
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purpose, however, are the more exact parallels, such as the 
O. German Berhthari and Hariberht, which appears in English 
as Herbert, just as in the case of the Servian Dragomil and 
Milodrag, of the Sanskrit Devacruta and crutadeva, or of the 
Greek @«édwpos and Aopdéeos. ‘To say the least of it, these names 
cannot be said to yield the same sense, or an equally appropri- 
ate sense, when the order of the elements is changed, because, 
according to a rule of the ‘~yan languages, the prefixed word 
qualifies the one to which it is prefixed. Thus G¢é3wpos would 
have meant a god-gift, and according to the same rule Aopééeos 
should have meant a gift-god, which can scarcely have been 
the meaning of the compound as a man’s name; it looks, 
therefore, as if the rule was in this case suspended, and the 
compound taken as a merely arbitrary joining of two words, 
much as we do with proper names still. Take for instance 
such a combination as Brown Robinson; that does not mean 
the Robinson with brown hair or the brown coat, but a 
Robinson who has a Brown in his pedigree, or whose god- 
father bore the name of Brown. In point of fact the reason 
may have been quite different, and of so arbitrary a nature as to 
be only known to Mr. B. Robinson’s parents, uncles, and aunts, 
One of each set of the ancient compounds, such as @cédwpos, had 
doubtless a distinct signification, but its elements had their 
relative position reversed in order to make a new family name, 
while the question of the meaning of the new compound must 
have counted as of little consequence. 

Lastly, the Full Names of this Aryan system were frequently 
cut down to one of their two elements, as for example in the 
case of names like the Sanskrit Deva-datta, ‘ god-given,. 
civa-datta, ‘ civa-given,’ and the like, which gave rise to the 
shorter name Datta, or the Greek names of the group Nuéyaxos, 
Nuxéorparos, and similar ones, which have standing by their side 
the shorter forms Nixéas, Nuias and Nikw. In two of the Aryan 
languages, Latin and Lithuanian, Aryan Full Names are hardly 
known at all, having probably been superseded by shorter 
ones suggested by them. This, it must be confessed, is rather 
a hypothesis than a fact admitting of proof, though it is 
scarcely to be doubted that the Aryan Full Names must at one 
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time have been normally represented in Latin and Lithuanian, 
both being languages which may be described as, in their 
later forms, much given to diminutival and hypocoristic forms. 
But the Celts retained the use of both kinds of nomenclature, 
the full names and the curtailed ones. I have already given 
instances of the former, and I need now only add, by way of 
giving a specimen of the latter, the name Catawe, in modern 
Welsh Cadog, as in that of the church called after the saint, 
Llan Gadog. This instance has the advantage, that we are 
told in the saint’s life, that his baptismal name was not Catawe 
but Catmail, that is to say, in its later form Cadvael. This 
would have been in old Irish, Cathmal, and it meant a war-prince 
or battle-hero. It was a full name of the Aryan type, which 
had as its Welsh short form Catawc; but so far as we under- 
stand the relationship between these names, Catawc stood 
connected no more nearly with Catmail or Cadvael than with 
Cadwallon, Cadvan, or any other of the names beginning with 
the word cat, now cad, ‘ battle.’ Similarly, to take an instance 
from the inscriptions of South Wales, the genitive Cunigni is 
the short name corresponding to full genitives like Cunocenni, 
Cunovali, Cunolipi, and the like, to which may be added 
Cunomagli, the antecedent of Conomagli. Cunign- is in later 
Irish Coinin, and in Welsh Cynin, as in the church name 
Llan Gynin, in Carmarthenshire. We have another short form 
of this series in Cunaci, now Cynog, as in Llan Gynog. So 
far as any rule can be made out as to the shorter forms, one 
may say that Cynin (Cunign-) and Cynog (Cunfc-) would be 
the forms suggested by names like Cunomagl-i and similar ones, 
while corresponding to Maglocun-i, we have Maelan (earlier 
stem Maglagn-) and Maelog. The exact relationship between 
these Full Names and their short correlatives is a subject on 
which more information is sadly wanting in the Celtic languages. 

Enough, however, is known about both to enable us to 
identify traces of another and a very different kind of nomen- 
clature in these Islands, a nomenclature which it will probably 
prove correct to regard as having come down from the non- 
Aryan aborigines. This is all the more worthy of notice as it 
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belongs to the Goidels and not, excepting as a very rare case 
of imitation, to the Brythonis. 

The proper names in point are not compounds or even 
single words, but follow a formula, which, in some respects, 
reminds one of Semitic names like Abdastartus, ‘servant of 
Astarte, Abdiel, ‘servant of God,’ Obededom, ‘servant ot 
Edom,’ and the like. Take for instance the Goidelic 
name Mog Néit, meaning slave of Néit, where Néit is found 
to have been the name of a war-god of the ancient 
Goidels. At any rate that is the tradition handed down 
in Cormac’s Glossary, whose author, Cormac of Cashel, 
lived in the ninth century. Another name of this same 
formula was Mog Nuadat, which means the slave of Nuada. 
Now Nuada, genitive Nuadat, is known to be the Goidelic 
form of the god’s name which was in Welsh Nidd and 
Llaidd, while in the Roman inscriptions found among the ruins 
of his temple at Lydney on the Severn, his name assumes the 
form Nodens, genitive Nodentis. Here it is right to say that 
though the meaning of the name Nuada is unknown, it is 
found to have been common to Goidels and Brythons, and 
declined like a Celtic word. So in this instance, possibly, 
nothing can be supposed to be non-Celtic except the formula 
of the name, Mog Nuadat, or Slave of Nuada. There is an- 
other point to be noticed here, namely, that not only was 
Nuada the name of a god, but so also probably was that ot 
Mog Nuadat. It might therefore be objected that this instance 
is of no avail for the study of the proper names of men. The 
fact, however, is that no line of distinction can be drawn be- 
tween the names of men and those of their gods; and it 
happens that some,of the most familiar names of men have 
also served as those of gods. Perhaps one should rather say 
that they were in the first instance names of gods which were 
afterwards appropriated by men. ‘l'ake for example Toutiorix 
asa name of Apollo among the Gauls near the Rhine, and 
meaning probably the king of the tribe or the community. 
In Welsh it is represented by Tutri, Tudri, a man’s name, and 
we have its counterpart in Teutonic as Theodoric, well known 
in modern High German as Dietrich, and in Anglo-Saxon as 
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Theudric. In a word, such instances are so common that they 
suggest the larger question, whether the whole system of the 
compound names of the old Aryans was not first framed in refer- 
ence to the gods and not their worshippers. Be that as it may, I 
come back to Mog Néit; and whether the first bearer of that 
name in Irish mythography should be regarded as a man or a 
god, we find the whole name (with its guttural silenced) in a 
form Moneit. Those who are familiar with the early history of 
this country will remember it as occurring in the Annals of 
Ulster, where they speak, under the year 729, of the engage- 
ment between Nechtan and Aengus. This has the additional 
interest of showing, so far as it goes, that the same peculiar 
system of proper names as in Ireland, obtained in this island, 
namely, among the Picts of Alban. 

Other names of the same description are Mog Art, Mog Corb, 
Mog Lama, and Mog Ruith, in all of which Art, Corb, Roth, 
and Lama, may have been the names of divinities or some 
objects of reverence. This seems to have been especially the 
case with Corb, for besides Mog Corb or the Slave of Corb, one 
finds used as proper names such other instances as Fer Corb, 
‘Corb’s Man,’ Nia Corb, ‘Corb’s Champion,’ besides more 
obscure ones such as Art Corb and Messin Corb. 

Besides Nia Corb, already mentioned, we have a remarkable 
name, Nia Segamain, more correctly Nia Segamon or 
Champion of Segem; this, in its inscriptional form of Netta 
Segamonas, occurs on no less than three Ogmic monuments in 
the South of Ireland; and we know that Segamonas is the 
genitive corresponding to a Gaulish dative Segomoni used us 
one of the names of a Celtic god equated with the Mars of 
Latin theology. Thus by a name, Netta Segamonas, we are 
to understand one which meant the Champion of a Celtic Mars, 
called Segem. Other names like it appear in the Ogmic in- 
scriptions of the South of Ireland, but they are more obscure, 
although they follow the same formula. The pedigrees, how- 
ever, supply more instructive instances, such as Nia Febis, of 
which it may be here remarked that Febis is said to have been 
the mother of several remarkable characters in the epic stories 
of Erinn, namely, of the great druid or magician, Mog Ruith, 
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of Léch Mor, one of the most formidable of the antagonists of 
Cuchulainn, and of Echaid Mumo, usually regarded as the 
eponymous hero of Muma or Munster. Thus one cannot pro- 
bably be far wrong in regarding Febis, from whom Nia Febis 
takes his name, as a goddess of the ancient Irish. Lastly, a 
name, Niad Fraich or Nad Fraoich, occurs; it is derived from 
the name of Fraech, a hero or divinity figuring in various Irish 
stories, especially that of the Tain, where his death at the 
hands of Cuchulainn is described. Fraech was the son of 
Buan, Queen of the Fairies, and a fairy host come and carry 
away Fraech’s body with loud lamentation. 

Another class of names was formed with the help of fer 
‘man,’ such as Fer Corb, ‘ Corb’s Man,’ Fer Tlachtga and Fer 
Ceirtne. The first of these is based on the name of Corb, and 
the second on Tlachtga, the name of a daughter of Mog Ruith, 
and a goddess or heroine who has a considerable place in the 
legends of the Western Gael. 

Another word of much the same import as mug or mog;‘ slave,’ 
is mael (in Welsh moel, ‘ bald,’) in such names as Mael-Patraic, 
‘the tonsured (man) of St. Patrick,’ Latinized Calvus Patricii, 
and Anglicized Mulpatrick. A still more familiar name to you 
is Mael Coluim, ‘the tonsured man of Columba,’ Anglicized 
Malcolm. Add also Mael Muire, ‘the tonsured man of the 
Virgin Mary,’ sometimes Latinized Marianus. This class of 
names was not confined to males: witness such instances as 
Maelmedha and Mael Febhail, borne in the ninth century by 
womeu mentioned in the Four Masters’ Annals of the Kingdom 
of Ireland. The best known examples of names of this 
formula seem to be Christian, but the formula itself is pagan, 
and probably ancient. Take for instance such a name as 
Mael Uma, borne by Baetan mac Cairill’s son, who came over 
to this part of Britain to help Aidan aad his Dalriad Scots, 
and to fight against the Angles of Northumbria. Mael Uma 
means ‘the tonsured man of Uma, where Uma literally means 
nothing but bronze, possibly bronze fashioned into a sword or 
spear. But whether one is to regard the bronze weapon as 
here personified, is not certain; for it was not unusual with 
the ancient Irish to personify their swords: we read that they 
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swore by their swords and that their swords were supposed to 
contradict them in case of perjury. A more decisive instance 
perhaps as to the non-Christian origin of the formula is offered 
by a name Maelgenn given, in the story of Cormac mac Airt, 
to a druid contemporary with that Irish king. Cormac allowed 
himself to be converted to Christianity, at which the druid 
Mailgenn was so angry that he sent demons, so goes the story, 
to encompass the king’s death, which they did by interfering 
to cause the bone of a salmon to stick in Cormac’s throat so as 
to kill him. The druid’s name Maelgenn appears to have 
meant ‘the tonsured man of Genn, a name which can be 
approximately identified. For we find three brothers Gann, 
Genan, and Sen-gan or old Gann, associated as leaders 
and kings of the mythic peoples of the Fir Bolg and Gailidin, 


. whom Irish legend mixes up with the ancient inhabitants of 


Ireland. So one could scarcely err in regarding Genn as the 
name of one of the ancestors, probably reckoned divine, of the 
non-Celtic race in Erinn. In any case the fact of the name 
Mailgenn being borne by an Irish druid or magician hostile to 
Christianity, is fairly conclusive as to the formula of it having 
originated in pagan times, as well as among a non-Aryan race. 

Other words were used in forming names of this kind, such 
as céle, ‘companion or attendent,’ as in Céle Petair, ‘St. Peter’s 
attendant’; and in this way was formed the term Céle Dé, 
‘Servus Dei,’ which is Anglicized Culdee, and was once the 
name of a whole class of hermits: compare the Welsh meu- 
dwy, ‘a hermit,’ which literally meant also ‘ the slave of God,’ 
and was very possibly first suggested as a translation of the 
Irish term. A still better known word in this respect is gille, 
‘a boy or attendant,’ as in Gillechrist, ‘servant of Christ, 
Gillepatraic, ‘servant of Patrick,’ Gilleain, ‘servant of John’ ; 
whence with mac prefixed comes the name Maclean, and Gille- 
finnen, whence similarly Maclennan. It is needless to add 
other instances, and I will only mention that, under the 
influence of Irish Christianity, a few names were formed by 
the Brythons after the Irish pattern, such as Gwas Dwyw, 
‘God’s Slave,’ Gwas Sanffréd, ‘ St. Bride’s Slave,’ Gwas Teilo, 
‘St. Teilo’s Slave,’ and Gwas Patric, ‘St. Patrick’s Slave.’ This 
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last became historical in Strathclyde and well-known in the 
form of Quospatric and Gospatrick, also written Cospatrick. Of 
the relations of the earl Gospatrick with William the Conqueror 
and with the Scotch king, Simeon of Durham speaks at some 
length, and how Gospatrick finally stood on the Scotch side is 
well-known. Perhaps as compared with the other names 
which have been mentioned, those formed with the word gille 
are to be considered comparatively late: hitherto I have not 
lighted upon one which could be said to be for certain of 
pagan origin. 

The formula of these names one and all, if non-Aryan, as I 
believe it to be, goes to prove a fusion of an Aryan race with 
another people existing formerly in Ireland, and probably also 
in the north of this island, especially those parts occupied by 
the Picts. In fact such names were to be found at home more 
especially among the Picts. Take for example that of Mac- 
beth, Maelbeth, and Maelcon. The Norse sagas which speak 
of the affairs of North Britain, know nothing of Duncan; but 
they speak of Karl Hundason, or Churl Hound’s Son, in whom 
we seem to have a reference to Macbeth, with Beth rendered 
hund,‘a hound.’ That this conjecture is worth considering 
follows from another fact: when Cnut came to the North, 
three princes made homage to him, namely, Malcolm, a certain 
Jehmarc, whose name, evidently corrupt, has been identified 
by Dr. Skene with Imergi borne by one of the chiefs of the 
Isles, and a certain Maelbaethe, whose name in its more usual 
spelling would be Maelbeth. For this name occurs elsewhere, 
borne, for example, by an Irish abbot of Devenish in Lough 
Erne, whose death is given by the Four Masters under the 
year 944. Nor was king Macbeth the first Pict alluded to by 
that name in this country; for the Norse sagas mention a 
Magbiodr fighting with the earl Sigurd, and long before that 
we read in the Saxon Chronicle of an Irish pilgrim of the name 
Maccbethu paying a visit to the English king Alfred. So both 
Macbeth and Maelbeth were real names current both in Ireland 
and in the land of the northern Picts. Now it has been argued 
that the Maelbeth who did homage to Cnut must have been 
no other than the Macbeth who became king of Scotland ; for 
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St. Berchan gives Macbeth thirty years of power, which, 
reckoned backwards from the date of Malcolm’s accession in 
1058, carry us back near the time when a mormaer of 
Murray died in the year 1029. Then Macbeth may have 
been already in power, so that the Maelbeth who did homage 
to Cnut may be argued to have been Macbeth. 

But when it is further suggested that the name Mael- 
beth was an error for that of Macbeth, the source of 
the error is left unexplained to an extent it need perhaps 
not be; for it is possible to take another view of it, namely, 
as in the case of the name Mog Nuadat or ‘the Slave 
of Nuada.’ Now Mog Nuadat is the common form of that 
name in Irish literature, but we know from Cormac’s Glossary 
that the name was in full, and in what may be presumed to 
have been a more original form, Mog Mac Nuadat or ‘the 
Slave Son (or Boy) of Nuada.’ Similarly I should suggest 
that the Pictish prince was called in full Mael Mac Beth ‘the 
tonsured man Son of Beth,’ and that this name, Mael Mac 
Beth was shortened sometimes into Maelbeth and sometimes 
into Macbeth. So it would scarcely be right to say, that there 
was any error there to be explained away. That is not all, 
for this conjecture accounts satisfactorily for the Norse name, 
Karl Hundason, where karl, meaning ‘a churl or common man,’ 
just renders mael as the Irish for a tonsured man or a servant. If 
I am right in treating Beth as the equivalent of the dog or 
hound of the Norse Hunda-son, we may be said to be here on 
the track of an ancient totem of the non-Celtic peoples of these 
islands. But’Macbeth and Maelbeth would have to be regarded 
as containing a non-Celtic word retained untranslated; when 
fully translated into Goidelic they appear, according to the 
view here advocated, as Mac Con and Mael Con, Hound’s Son 
and Hound’s Slave respectively. The latter name, Mael Con, 
figures more than once in the background of the history of the 
Northern Picts, for their powerful monarch in the time of St. 
Columba was Brude Mac Maelchon, called by Beda, Bridius 
Jilius Meilochon, and some two centuries later another Brude 
Mac Maelchon, who, opposed to Aengus, was conquered by him 
in the year 752. As to Mac Con, a personage of that name 
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figures largely in Irish mythography, being made, among other 
things, to pass a part of his time in Britain and to die in 
Munster. This Mac Con may perhaps be regarded as one of 
the mythic ancestors or representatives of the non-Celtic race 
here in question. 

This sort of name cannot be dismissed without directing 
attention to a considerable class of Irish names in which the 
bearer of each is styled a hound. The best known, 
perhaps, is that of the hero Cichulainn, which means the 
Hound of Culann the Smith: both names, Cuchulainn and 
Culann, may be perhaps unhistoric, but that does not touch 
the historical character of the names; they appear from the 
beginning of the 6th century down. Take, for example, Cu 
Ulad, ‘Hound of the Ultonians, lord of Uachtar-thire in the 
present County of Down, who died in 1061; Cu Cuailgne, 
‘Hound of Cuailgne,’ who in 1011 kills the chief of Conaille, 
including the district called Cuailgne or Cooley, as its name is 
pronounced in English ; Cu Corb, mentioned in connection with a 
battle supposed to have taken place in 506; and Cu Coigcriche, 
‘Hound of the Frontier’; Anglicized Cucogry, the name of a 
distinguished historian of the 17th century, who was one of the 
so-called Four Masters. A trace of a Christian use of c#, much 
in the same sense probably as mael or gille, seems to occur in 
the name Colman Canis, known only in this Latin form in 
Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba. In Irish it would possibly 
have been Ci Cholman. But, as in the other instances, there 
can be no doubt that the formula was a pagan one. It occurs, 
in fact, on an inscribed cromlech in Kerry, where‘ one reads in 
ancient Ogam, Conu-Nett maqi Conu-Ri, which put into the 
nominative would be, in modern Irish, Cu-Néit mac Con-Ri, 
that is to say, Néit’s Hound son of Ri’s Hound. The spot is 
near the high mountain now called Caher Conree, that is to 
say, Cathair Con Ri or the Arx of Ca Ri, where Cu Ri is the 
name of a mythic personage filling a great place in Irish 
legend, and more commonly called Cau Roi mac Daire in 
modern Irish. 

The Dalriad Scots used the same sort of names, as will be 
seen by a glance at the early history of Scotland, where such 
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instances occur as the following: Ci cen Mathair, ‘Hound with- 
out a Mother,’ the name of one of the sons of Echaid Buide, 
son of Aidan. This name, strange as it sounds, was well known 
in Ireland, and borne, for instance, by a kiug of Munster said 
to have died in 664. A man called Cu Bretan, son of Congus, 
is mentioned dying in the year 740; his father, Congus, was 
probably the same Congus whose kindred struggled against 
the power of Aengus and the Men of Fortrenn. Cu Bretan 
meant seemingly the Hound of the Brythons in the sense, pre- 
sumably, of one fighting against them, though the contrary 
would seem to be the case with regard to Cu Ulad, ‘ Hound ot 
the Ultonians,’ and Cu Caratt, ‘Hound of the Friend or Kins- 
man, in both of which and many others the idea seems to have 
been that the man was to be the champion and defender of 
those whose hound his name described him to be. Another of 
the names here in point was Cu Cuaran, in Latin Canis Cuaran, 
king of Picts and Ultonians, whose obit is to be found under 
the year 706. Cua Cuaran means Cuaran’s Hound, as to which 
one has to add that Cuaran occurs as the name of a Munster 
saint, called Cuaran the Wise, but whether Ca Cuaran was so 
called after a saint or not, the name meant Cuaran’s Hound, 
and accordingly the well-known name of Anlaf Cuaran meant 
Cuaran’s Anlaf, but why Constantine’s son-in-law and ally 
against AXthelstan should have been so designated is not 
recorded. 

Besides these names with ca, ‘hound,’ the word Cuilen, 
‘whelp,’ is found to have been not unknown as a royal name 
in Alban, as for instance in the case of the king, called Cuilen, 
son of Indulph, in the 10th century ; it was a common name 
also in Ireland. But more interest attaches to a name Macmisi, 
for Fergus Mér mac Erc is said to have been otherwise called 
Macmisi Mér, where Macmisi is to be analysed into Mac 
Mise or ‘the Son of Mes,’ and the latter word occurs in the 
Irish, mess-chfi, which is explained to mean a lap-dog or a pet 
dog. Here, however; ct is probably employed as originally 
explanatory of mes which occurs in a proper name, Messbua- 
challo, which would seem to have meant Shepherd’s Dog, 
though it designated the mother of Conaire Mor, a king ot 
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Tara, famous in Irish legend. His name, Conaire, is also 
derived from cé, ‘hound,’ genitive con, though in what sense 
it is impossible to say, whether as resembling a hound or as 
having to do with hounds: in this last respect nothing is 
known except that he owned a famous dog: compare the 
Welsh name Cynyr of the father of Kei or Cai, Arthur's butler. 
In any case, the Irish myth makes Conaire son of Mess- 
buachallo and of a father named Edersceol of the race of Ier 
or the Erna of Munster, that is to say of the non-Aryan race of 
the south-western portion of Ireland ; and the whole story is a 
remarkable instance of the native element making its influence 
perceptible in the legends of that country. Further, a name 
Mes Corb is found borne by the eponymus of a clan located in 
the hills of Wicklow, and calling itself Dal Mes Corb, or Dal 
Messin Corb, the Division or Sept of Mes Corb. The latter's 
name, as meaning Corb’s Dog, is to be compared with the 
other Corb names, such as Fer Corb, Nia Corb, Art Corb, Mog 
Corb, but more especially Ca Corb or Corb’s Hound. 

Lastly, there is another curious name somewhat of the same 
type as Cuilen, ‘ whelp,’ but the interest attaching to it is far 
greater: I allude to the name Moddan, which is probably to 
be explained as meaning a dog or whelp, and of the same 
origin as the Irish word madadh, ‘dog.’ In the history of 
Scotland, the best known bearer of the name was perhaps 
Moddan, Karl Hundason’s brother or brother-in-law, who was 
defeated in the war with Thorfinn and slain by Thorfinn’s 
general, Thorkell Fostri. This Moddan is doubtless the name, 
which some of the Sagas have rendered Hundi, which may be 
explained as a derivative (formed after the fashion of Norse 
names) from the word hund, ‘ hound or dog.’ Further, Hundi 
Earl was the name also given by the Norsemen to a chief who 
fought with Sigurd the Stout, earl of Orkney, in a previous 
age. It may also be mentioned here that more than one 
Norseman of mixed descent in the Orkneys is alluded to under 
the name of Hundi or of Hwelpr, that is to say, ‘Catulus or 
whelp.’ As you all know, a Saint Modan is mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, where the words 
run thus :— 
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‘Some to St. Modan pay their vows, 
Some to St. Mary of the Lowes.’ 


It is perpetuated in Ireland in the name of Kilmodan Abbey, 
in County Longford; and the ancient genitive of the name 
occurs in an Ogmic inscription at a place called Windgap, in 
the north of the County of Waterford: it is there written 
Moddagni, and the man so-called belonged to one of a people 
designated Mocu Luguni, whose name appears in various parts 
of the south and west of Ireland. Before dismissing this 
name, I must call your attention to what may probably be 
regarded as a dialectic variation of it, taking the form 
Muadhan: it was borne by a character. figuring in the epic 
story of Diarmait and Grainne. We read as follows:— 
‘Diarmuid and Grainne rose early on the morrow, and jour- 
neyed straight westward until they reached the marshy moor 
of Finnliath, and they met a youth upon the moor, and the 
feature and form of that youth were good. . . . Diarmuid 
greeted that youth, and asked tidings of him. “I am a young 
warrior, seeking a lord,” quoth he, “and Muadhan is my 
name.” “What wilt thou do for me, O youth?” said Diar- 
muid. “I will do thee service by day, and I will watch thee 
by night,” said Muadhan. Then they made bonds of compact 
and agreement one with the other, and journeyed forth west- 
ward—lI ought to have said that Diarmuid and Grainne were 
all this time fleeing from one place to another before Finn 
Mac Cumhail and his Fiann—until they reached the Carrthach ; 
and when they had reached that stream, Muadhan asked 
Diarmuid and Grainne to go on his back, so that he might 
bear them across over the stream. “That were a great bur- 
den for thee,” said Grainne. Then he nevertheless 

bore them over across the stream. We have a long 
account of Muadhan’s services to Diarmuid and Grainne, 
including his carrying Grainne for a mile or two every now 
and then when she was tired of walking; but the part of his 
doings I wish particularly to direct your attention to is the 
following: one day when Finn’s men were on the heels of 
Diarmuid, a venomous hound of the most formidable descrip- 
tion was let loose on the fugitives. On that occasion Diar- 
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muid’s big servant asked the former to walk with Grainne 
' whilst he, Muadhan, warded off the bloodhound. The story 
proceeds thus:—‘Then Muadhan went back and took a 
hound’s whelp from beneath his girdle, and set him on the 
palm of his own hand, and when this whelp saw the pursuing 
hound rushing towards him with his jaws and throat open, he 
rose from Muadhan’s palm and sprang into the gullet of the 
hound, so that he reached the heart and rent it out through 
his side; then he sprang back again upon Muadhan’s palm, 
leaving the hound dead on the plain.’ Not long afterwards, 
Muadhan takes his leave of Diarmuid much against the latter’s 
will, and it is to be noticed that the district here in question 
extended from Dunkerron Mountains south-west of Killarney 
to Limerick and the Shannon: here Diarmuid as a hero of the 
west was at home. The big man who offers him his best ser- 
vices may probably be regarded as in some way representing 
the Ivernian and native population of Munster, and the invin- 
cible little dog which he carried about on his person may be 
taken as the form given in this story to one of the principal 
totems of the race. 

While I am on this question of totems, I should like to lead 
you back to an incident in the story of Cichulainn’s death. 
Before the hero of an Irish epic tale succumbs to his fate, he is 
made to violate his gessa or break his taboos: this happens in 
the case of Cachulainn, for, as he hies forth against his foes 
on the fatal day, he is asked on his way to turn aside and 
partake of food which is cooked by three one-eyed hags; it 
was moreover dog’s flesh. He resisted for some time, for it 
was one of Cachulainn’s gessa, we are told, not to eat of the 
flesh of his namesake; at last he gave way, but it was with 
the result that the usual strength abode no longer in his arm, 
or even in the side of the body which had touched the meat. 
The way in which Cachulainn’s objection to partaking of dog’s 
flesh is expressed in the story suggests, that the idea was not 
wholly unfamiliar in ancient Erinn, that some mysterious con- 
nection existed between the human namesake and the animal 
whose name he bore. 

The prominence given to proper names involving an 
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apparent reference to the dog is to be accounted for, in part 
perhaps, by the fact that the word was used in a very wide 
sense, as the Goidel has been in the habit of calling the wolf, 
the fox and the otter, each a dog; that is respectively wild 
dog, red dog, and water dog. With regard to the otter, it 
may be mentioned that the names of the nobles of Buchan in 
the Book of Deir contain among them not only a Mac Bead, 
Bede the Pict, Matain, and Matadin the Judge, all of which 
are here in point, but also the name of a man described as son 
of Mac Dobarchon, whose name means ‘Son of the Water-dog 
or Otter’; and one would perhaps not be far wrong in sup- 
posing, that we have water-dog left untranslated and, probably, 
to some extent inaccurately written in the strange looking 
name of Usconbuts in the Pictish Chronicle, where it is said to 
have been borne by one of the early Pictish kings. As to the 
fox, it had, of course, other names beside that of red dog, such 
as sinnach, which appeared occasionally in Irish nomenclature, 
where such names may be instanced as O’Sinaich and 
O’Sinachéin; and fox also was the meaning of the name 
Loarn, whence Cenél Loairn or the Race of Loarn, one of the 
three branches of the Dalriad Scots, so called from an ancestor 
Loarn Mér, or the Great Fox. This totemistic name gives its 
designation to the marquisate of Lorne at the present day. In 
North Wales an ancient inscription occurs dating probably from 
the fifth or sixth century, and giving a name of this kind, 
translated into Latin as Filius Lovernit, ‘Son of the Fox Man.’ 

Let us return for a moment to the wolf, which besides being 
called some kind of dog, such as the wild dog or the dog of 
the woods, had also the peculiar appellation of Mac Tire, mean- 
ing literally the Son or the Child of the Land, which would 
seem to imply that the wolf was once regarded as the abori- 
ginal inhabitant, the veritable autochthon of the country. If 
this should seem not sufficiently to the point, let me call atten- 
tion to what Giraldus says of the descendants of the Faelchi 
or wolf of Leinster: they were to be found in Ossory, that is, 
approximately, the modern counties of Kilkenny and the 
neighbouring portion of Ormond or East Munster. Giraldus 
Cambrensis relates a story about one of these human wolves 
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meeting a priest in a wood and begging of him to administer 
the sacrament to her, which he did after hearing her account 
of herself. In return for his kindness she prophesied to him of 
the coming of the English to conquer Ireland. But a more 
interesting account occurs in the Irish version of Nennius, 
where the wolf-people of Ossory rank as the fourteenth wonder 
of Ireland. The passage freely translated reads thus: ‘There 
are certain people in Erinn, to wit, the race of the Leinster 
Wolf in Ossory, who pass into the forms of wolves [literally 
sons of the land] whenever they please, and kill cattle accord- 
ing to the manner of wolves, and they quit their own forms. 
When they go forth in the dog-forms they charge their friends 
not to remove their bodies, for if they are moved they will not 
be able to come again into their bodies; and, if they are 
wounded while abroad, the same wounds will be on their bodies 
at home, and the raw flesh devoured by them while abroad 
will be found in their teeth.’ That is the Irish account of the 
descendants of the Leinster Wolf, and the anthropologist will 
readily recognize in it two orders of ideas. In the first place 
the going out of the men from their bodies is a. part of the 
ancient idea of dreams, according to which the soul issued from 
the body and actually visited all the scenes which the dreamer 
seemed to visit, and it has been a matter of caution among 
savages in all ages not to move or wake a person thought to 
be dreaming, lest the soul should not find its way back into 
the body. That this view was acted upon in ancient Ireland 
can be proved from Irish literature. But that the soul, when 
it went forth from the body, should have the form of a wolf, is 
quite another matter, and seems to me to point to a survival 
of the totemistic idea as to those descendants of the Wolf of 
Leinster.* 

These facts pointing to ancient totems I should refer to a 
non-Aryan source, as there is no good evidence of totemism to 
be extracted from our Aryan data, though I have little doubt 
that the Aryans once had their totems also; but it was earlier, 





* The subject of lycanthropy is too large to be discussed here, but the 
reader may be referred to Clodd’s Myths and Dreams, pp. 81, etc. 
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and the whole scheme had, as such, been blurred and obli- 
terated some time anterior to that which can be reached by 
Aryan philology. However, this is only an inference, and 
the case as to a non-Aryan race in these islands must rest 
much more on the proper names, which yield us very definite 
non-Aryan formule. These, together with other indications 
of a like nature, go to make up a case against the notion that 
the Aryans formed the first and only human inhabitants of 
this country in early times; so the Celts of the present day 
represent in various degrees the two elements amalgamated, 
the Aryan conquering caste, and the non-Ayran aboriginal 
owners of the soil. 


JOHN Rays. 





Art. II]—BIKELAS ON SCOTLAND. 
‘Tlept Zxwrlds imd.’ A. BIKEAA,—Ey ‘AOjvais, 1890. 


HANKS to the two most Scottish Scotsmen of Scottish 
literature, Robert Burns and Walter Scott, there is no 
country in Europe, not even Italy, we fancy, that in recent times 
has been so largely betravelled and belauded as Scotland. 
Americans, of course, with their big purses and their old British 
memories go everywhere ; for great troops of Englishmen, not to 
mention the attractions to a certain class of grouse-shooting, 
salmon-hooking, and deer-stalking, it would be a notable blank 
in the picture-gallery of their memory not to have cast a glance 
on the beauties of Rothesay Bay, Loch Lomond, and Loch 
Katrine, and to have made a dash, however hasty, in an Oban 
steamboat, to the imposing rock architecture of Fingal’s Cave 
and the sacred traces of Columba’s apostleship in Iona. An 
occasional Frenchman—though the Parisian is not a great 
traveller—could not avoid refreshing the memories of the old 
alliance between France and Scotland, on the monumental floor 
of Holyrood Chapel, or the castled prison of the unfortunate 
French-bred Queen in the wooded isle of Loch Leven. We had 
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a German, in the shape of Mendelssohn, accentuating the affinity 
between the Scottish and German minds in the phrases of one 
of our most popular songs; but a Greek, using the language of 
Pausanias and Tricoupi, to reflect the impressions made on living 
Greece for living Scotland, is here now, so far as known to the 
present writer, for the first time, in the k. Bikelas; and we wel- 
come his appearance with great pleasure. It is not a big book to 
which the title, ‘ rep! rs Zxwrlas,’ introduces us; it is only a little 
volume of 70 pages; in fact an Adress read to an intelligent 
society at Athens, rather than a book of travels, properly so 
called. But the smallness of the compass does not in any wise 
defraud us of the estimate which the writer makes of our country 
and our character; and this in fact is the valuable part of his 
work for us. The details of his tour, and the sketches of Scottish 
history, with which it is accompanied are familiar to us. But ‘to 
see ourselves as others see us’ is one of the most important steps 
towards the attainment of that just self-estimate without which 
no people, however highly gifted, can hope to reach the ideal, 
which it lay in their destiny to realize. A people may as lightly 
as an individual, and even more lightly, see its own virtues 
through a magnifying glass, while it remains blind to its 
most glaring vices; and on the other hand, it is quite possible, 
in certain unfavourable circumstance, and under the influence of 
the vulgar notion that ‘far birds have fair feathers,’ that a peo- 
ple may become blind to their own best virtues, and delight in 
prinking themselves with borrowed plumes, when a wing of the 
native quill would have been at once more vigorous and more 
«raceful. From both these points of view, the k. Bikelas’ unpre- 
tending little volume will be looked into by the Scottish people 
with no less profit than pleasure. 

Our Hellenic visitor had the special good fortune to get his 
impressions of Scottish life and Scottish scenery not from follow- 
ing the beaten track of professional tourists, but under the 
guidance of one of the most Scottish of our Scottish nobility, the 
Marquess of Bute, whose hospitality he enjoyed. His starting 
point was Old Dumfries House, in Old Cumnock parish, with its 
fruitful orchard, umbrageous leafage, and historic tapestries, once 
the seat of the Crichtons, Earls of Dumfries, then of the 
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Dalrymples, and now, since the beginning of the present century, 
merged, through the female line, in the possessions of the illustri- 
ous house of Bute. From the seat of the Crichtons his kindly 
host led the k. Bikelas into the far west corner of Galloway, a 
district, both from its own beauty and its rich historical memories, 
well worthy of a special perambulation, but which, even in these 
days of omnifarious locomotion, is seldom honoured by a glance 
from the intelligent tourist. Here he had his dwelling in the 
old house of Mochrum, once the seat of the noble family of the 
Dunbars but, since the close of the seventeenth century, trans- 
ferred by heritage to the Karls of Dumfries and the Marquess of 
Bute. The aspect of this stout old mansion, with its two square 
four-storey towers, gives our traveller occasion to moralize on the 
fretful and forceful history of Scotland in the olden times, when 
the country was governed not by the nominal king, who was 
generally a minor, but by the great families of the hereditary 
aristocracy, banded together to help one another, and to keep the 
monarch in convenient subjection. It is plain, he remarks, all 
the nobility of those days were more distinguished by manly 
stoutness than by great wealth. When in this neighbourhood 
also he passes under review the vitrified forts, old chapels, 
Roman camps, and other significant antiquities, all testifying to 
the ancient ecclesiastical, military, and political importance of the 
district. From Mochrum his noble entertainer led him through 
the wonders of steam and spinning-jennies and clinking hammers 
in the rainy capital of the West: thence through Stirling, and 
the fragrant memories of Wallace and the Bruce, to Falkland 
House, a recent purchase of the noble Marquess, and within 
shadow of the Fife Lomonds. Here, of course, the traveller 
again had his eye directed to the troublous times of early Scottish 
history, when the kidnapping of boy-kings was a common sport 
of the adventurous among the aristocracy; and being in the 
kingdom of Fife he could not fail to take note of the venerable 
site of the Patron Saint of Scotland, endeared to every Scottish 
heart by the threefold grace of Episcopal patriotism, heroic 
martyrdom, and academical learning. Hence, to make the 
Bute chain complete, our traveller was transported to the oldest 
family seat of his noble entertainer, and the shores of Rothesay 
VOL, XVI. 4 
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Bay, where he fed his eye on a landscape which, for a rare com- 
bination of picturesqueness and sweetness, may well bear compari- 
son with any most pictorial spot on the Saronic Gulf or the Gulf 
of Corinth, or even with the world-renowned charms of the Bay 
of Naples. 

We shall now, in reviewers’ phrase, allow our traveller to speak 
for himself. On the general aspect of Scottish scenery, which 
has not a few points of striking similarity with that of Greece, 
he writes as follows :— 


‘Thanks to the many lochs and firths, stretching far inland on both 
sides of the country, but especially on the west, there is no district of Scot- 
land situated at any great distance from the sea. The same may be said 
of the mountains ; in whatever station he may take his stand, the stranger 

‘can never be more than fifty miles from the mountains. The mountains, 
with their deep crevices and long glens, their array of lakes and lakelets, 
fed by innumerable brooks that through rocky ravines and umbrageous 
thickets creep or leap down from the peaks of the Bens, the rivers that 
through the picturesque slopes of the green or purple braes, pour down the 
overflow of the lochs to the sea on either side, the comparatively large ex- 
tent of sea-shore, now steep and bare, now sandy, or leafy green, all these 
things together go to constitute the rich and various beauty of the Scottish 
landscape. Add to this its wealth in pasturage for cattle, its carefully 
cultivated farms, its pleasant country seats, its trim villages; and its 
no less attractive treasures of historical monuments, whether standing out 
against time, or spread in massive ruin even more eloquent of the past ; 
and you will -understand how Scotland, from the commencement of the 
present epoch of easy local transference, has become more and more a 
potent magnet to attract the best class of tourists. And it only requires, 
I am proud as a Greek to say, a similar extension of railway and steam 
conveyance in our classical country to make the stream of tourists flow as 
largely to Athens as to Edinburgh ; for we can not only boast picturesque 
beauties of landscape not inferior to those that adorn the slopes of Ben 
Nevis and Ben Lomond, but we display our beauties under a sun that 
shows its cloudless face as frequently, as in Scotland it is rare, and above 
all our historical memories, our sacred traditions, and our time-hallowed 
temples, models of taste as well as monuments of the past, invest Greece 
with a charm for the traveller, which to no other country in a like degree 
can belong.’ 


So much for the land. In the people, what seems to have 
struck him most was the array of naked feet, and in the High- 


land districts naked legs under the tartan kilt, that sometimes 
met his view. He distinguishes also between the Anglican and 
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the Scottish dialect of our common English tongue, stamping 
the latter as more cognate to Scandinavian, Dutch, Flemish, 
and other languages of purely Teutonic stock. In our national 
character, what as a living Greek struck him most was our 
steadiness and patient endurance. ‘ How frequently,’ he re- 
marks, ‘ when waiting at the station for the arrival of the train, 
have I had occasion to admire the quiet patience of the young 
Scot. I reflected with what lively demonstrations we, the most 
exacting of mortals, would have confessed our intolerance of any 
accidental delay or disorder connected with our small, recently- 
acquired railway service. The Scot, I fancy, feels as much as 
we do on such occasions, but he does not express it.. For the 
most part, he is a silent man: avoids a flurry, and does not 
indulge, as we do, in unnecessary demonstrations about small 
inconveniences. Even the boys in Scotland play without noise. 
I remember on one occasion; when I had to wait at a station for 
a whole hour, ¥ amused myself with observing a little boy playing 
with a young dog. The dog leapt, and ran, and came back and 
barked. The boy ran after him, teazed him, and grinned at him 
in various fashions, but never spoke a word. What laughter, 
what cries, what exclamations would have been volleyed forth in 
such a dog-drama had the human performer been one of my 
fervid countrymen, and not a sober Scot !’ 

On these extracts, only one remark requires to be made. 
When a Greek talks of the neatness and trimness of Scottish 
villages, he must be understood as contrasting them in his mind 
with the comparative squalor of the general run of rustic dwell- 
ings in his own country, which has not yet recovered from the 
stamp of desolation that four centuries of Turkish domination 
had left upon it; for, had the comparison been made between 
the rural architectare of England, in Surrey and elsewhere— 
though no doubt there are visible signs of improvement here and 
there in the North—the honest verdict must have been, that, 
while the English cottage presents the ideal of’ an idyllic poetry 
in stone or, brick, its Scottish compeer falls under the category of 
the barest and baldest prose. 

The following extract on the sentiment of nationality, as 
represented in the works of Burns and Scott, will shew how 
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little an intelligent foreigner is inclined to sympathize with a 
certain class of Scotsmen at the present hour, who seem willing 
to sacrifice all that is most distinctive and most valuable in their 
native character and history for the pomp of a monstrous cen- 
tralisation, and the glitter of the fashionable novelty of the 
hour :— 


‘Burns was essentially and predominantly a lyric poet. He was no 
innovator. He accepted the motive, the form, and style of his songs from 
the lyric poets of his country, but he excelled them all. He felt deeply 
and described faithfully the sentiments of his countrymen. In his 
inspiration everything is true and genuine: there is no preparation, no 
affectation, no machinery to catch by displays of cleverness the admiration 
of his contemporaries. From his humble point of life he cast a dis- 
criminating glance over the whole of society, and he looked on Nature 
with a penetrating eye, a clear intellect, and a warm heart ; and what he 
saw he expressed, not in cold rhetorical sentences, but in his own native 
dialect, the living language of his native country ; and he did this with 
such force, liveliness, and point, that at one stroke he,raised the vulgar 
tongue of the peasantry into the dignity of a classical dialect of the 
English tongue. 

‘But the Scottish people look on Burns not only as their great lyric 
poet ; they owe to him a yet more important debt of gratitude. This 
great singer appeared at a time of great national decline. After a religious 
struggle of more than a hundred years, and the unfortunate issue of an 
ill-conceived rising in favour of the exiled Stuarts, exhausted Scotland 
was fain to submit herself to an incorporating union with England. The 
country remained not only without its own King, but without its own 
National Parliament, and ran the risk of being swallowed up wholesale by 
its bigger and more powerful sister. The inherited pride of the Scottish 
people in their stout nationality rudely shaken, could no more 
show face; and the Scottish literary men, both in prose and verse, 
using the English language only as the medium of polite ex- 
pression, were afraid of nothing so much as any touch of a patriotic 
hue in their cast of thought and expression. In the midst of this 
colourless, featureless generation, suddenly appeared Burns, choosing as 
the subject of his poems the Scottish life of the Scottish people, a subject 
unknown to literary Europe, and as the medium of expression the vulgar 
and despised dialect of his countrymen ; and in so doing the force of his 
genius enabled him to revive in their hearts noble emotions which had 
died out, and to fan into a flame the feebly flickering sentiment of national 
self-esteem. And let none of my countrymen in my native Greece imagine 
that I am using this strong language as a special pleader and with a special 
colouring as an advocate for the retention of our vulgar Hellenic speech. 
The substance of what I have here said I have taken from a recent English 
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biography of the poet, whose exact words I will here set down. ‘‘ If at 
the present day,” says the writer, ‘‘ the Scottish people cherish the senti- 
ment of their noble nationality more fervidly than their fathers in the last 
century, if they are proud of their country, and if strangers have learned 
to look upon it as the native land of poetry and patriotism, they owe 
thanks in the first place to Robert Burns, and in the second to Walter 
Scott. In the second place we say chronologically : because when Burns 
died in 1796, Scott was only 25 years of age ; and it was not till the year 
1814 that he commenced the publication of that beautiful series of Scottish 
novels with which his name is most closely associated. These novels, 
without doubt, gained for him a world-wide reputation incomparably above 
the praise of the poems, with which, after giving his left hand to the law, 
he commenced his literary career. These novels, based as they are on 
national history and topography, were recognised everywhere through the 
civilized world, and created a living interest for the country, wherever the 
volumes were read. Without Burns and without Scott, the great achieve- 
ments and heroic struggles of the Scottish people, the striking incidents of 
their dramatic history, the sublime beauties, and characteristic picturesque- 
ness of their scenery, would have been overwhelmed by a stream of cold 
academical propriety, and a flood of rhetorical commonplaces.” ’ 


Our next extract starts from the Reformation, and after an 


oblique glance at John Knox, as a fanatic—a notion quite par- 
donable in an adherent of the Greek Church—our traveller goes 
on to vindicate to our Covenanters a place in the formation of 
all that is best in the Scottish character, too often ignored by 
persons nearer home who ought to know better. 


‘In Scotland, the Reformation began under the Catholic Queen, Mary 
Stuart, but was the work of the people, directed by that fearless, manly, and 
fanatical character, John Knox. This friend and follower of Calvin 
stamped from the beginning a democratic character on the Scottish 
Reformation, in conformity with which the Church gradually received its 
present Presbyterian type—without Bishops, without central authority, 
and without the least approximation to the ordinances, the pomp, the 
service, and the traditions of the old religion. The consequence of this 
was, that instead of a common struggle against Catholicism producing a 
more perfect sympathy between the two nations, on the contrary the 
difference between the two religious movements caused a marked estrange- 
ment between them ; and this estrangement was intensified by the policy 
of England forcibly imposing her own ecclesiastical form on the Scottish 
people. The Scotch resisted with the most patient endurance the assaults 
and prolonged persecutions of the English, carried on to realise their 
favourite policy. Martyrs by hundreds were hunted down, tortured, and 
massacred. In the neighbourhood of Dumfries the country is studded 
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over with memorials of the Covenanters, which are looked upon with the 
utmost reverence. At Mochrum, from the top of one of the high hills, 
our guide, a simple peasant, pointing to a reach of the near shore, marked 
the place where two women were tied to stakes in the sand and left to perish 
by the advancing tide. In the end, the Scotch conquered. Their recog- 
nised national church is now Presbyterian. They conquered, but the 
people still retain the memory of their past wrongs : they forget neither 
the religious persecutions nor the antient history of their country. For 
two centuries England and Scotland have been one Kingdom. During all 
this time, the two countries have been peaceful neighbours, and a wonderful 
progress of the United Kingdom has been the result. The political union 
was a success, and Great Britain reached its highest point of prosperity. 
Nevertheless, the Union was looked upon from the beginning as a national 
decline. The common glory of the two Kingdoms was monopolised by 
England and the English name. The proud spirit of the Scotch endures 
impatiently this subordinate position. They see and enjoy the good 
result of the Union ; at the same time, they remain firm in the assertion 
of their own individuality. The Scot in the depth of his heart has no 
great attachment to the Englishman : while he no longer looks on him as 
an enemy, he feels that he is always a stranger. He cannot forget that 
the most glorious laurels which his country reaped were in contests with 
the English, and under the influence of this feeling he erects monuments 
and statues to Wallace and Bruce. In my last journey to Glasgow, at all 
the railway stations I saw pictorial advertisements of the panorama of the 
Battle of Bannockburn, then being exhibited in the Western Metropolis. 
The English, who inflicted so many severe blows on the Scotch, and who, 
since the Union of the Crowns, have fought in so many glorious battles, 
with them in the van of their victories, can well afford to forget their 
ancient hate, and to look with a certain large human sympathy on the 
glories of Bannockburn ; while the Scotch on their side repose in the 
proud consciousness that they were never a conquered race, and that they 
have the day of Bannockburn to point to as the root of their separate exis- 
tence as a people, and the pledge of a distinct and well-marked nationality.’ 


One point remains, a secondary point no doubt, but in which 
no inconsiderable class of readers, may feel no secondary 
interest. In what sort of a language is this book written ?— 
what is modern Greek? The general ignorance on this subject 
is so great that our traveller, among other questions with which 
his inquisitive fellow-travellers besieged him, was once asked if the 
members of the Greek Parliament did not conduct their debates 
in French |—a question plainly implying that in the mind of the 
questioner the dialect now spoken by the Greek people is so 
corrupt and barbarous, that it could no more be used as the 
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medium of intelligent public discussion, than the Lancashire 
dialect or Manx in the British Parliament. The origin of this 
crass ignorance is to be traced to our teachers of Greek in schools 
and Universities, who habitually talk of the language of Plato, 
Plutarch, and Chrysostom as a dead language, and*teach it-as 
they teach dead languages, in their bookish fashion, by the dry 
rules of a dead grammar, not by the living exercise of ear and 
tongue. How unreasonable this practice is, and how utterly 
opposed both to philological science and to practical utility, a single 
glance at any page of the k. Bikelas’ little volume, will convince 
the most rudimentary Hellenist. The fact of the matter is that 
there is no such language as modern Greek, except in the sense 
that English is modern English, the difference between the 
current style of the Greek newspapers and the Greek of the 
New Testament, or between this and the Greek of Plato, being 
less than the difference between the English of Gladstone or 
Macaulay and the English of Chaucer. Not only is the so-called 
modern Greek not in any sense to the eyes of a philologer a new 
language, as Italian, Spanish, and French are distinct new for- 
mations from a common Latin stock, but through the whole course 
of the ages to the middle of the fifteenth century, and from that 
date downwards, historical conditions did not exist, such as per- 
mitted and favoured the degeneracy of the classical old Roman 
into the metamorphic types of the modern Romanesque languages; 
for up to the first of these periods, the Greek language flourished 
in unbroken continuity with much less differential change than 
the English language from the time of Barbour and Chaucer to 
the present hour; and after the unseating of the Byzantine 
Emperors, by the irruption of the Turks, the hostility between 
the cultivated sons of the Greek Church and their barbarous 
Mohammedan invaders, stood in the way of such a fusion of old 
and new linguistic elements, as under the action of the Norman © 
invader, produced our motley English tongue. The strong 
repulsion between the Turk and the Greek, acted along with the 
rich inheritance of Christian and classical literature, the boast of 
the people, in preserving the language of Thucydides and 
Aristotle up to the present day, as the continuous growth of a 
distinct homogenous form of the great Aryan family; Greek 
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being thus preserved to us, as one might say, by a special grace 
of Providence, as the only living bridge between the past and the 
present of our European civilization. German is a language 
which, in contrast with our piebald English, makes a fair boast 
of its Teutonic purity; but with all this it is difficult to read a 
single column of a German Zeitung without meeting half-a-dozen 
French words, while in the whole 80 pages of our Greek book of 
travels, Aépios for, a lord, is the one foreign word on which we 
have stumbled. The material of what is called modern Greek, 
is thus pure Greek, as pure as the Greek of Polybius or Plutarch; 
and as to the form in which the material is couched, we have 
only to substitute %« with the subjunctive mood for the lost 
infinitive, and the subjunctive mood generally for the optative, as 
also the accusative case, with «s for ey with the dative, as some- 
times in the New Testament, with an occasional ¢a and «xa as 
auxiliary verbs, and we have tabulated almost the whole deviation 
in the spoken Greek of to-day, from that of Socrates and 
Alcibiades, four hundred years before the Christian era. In fact 
it would be as absurd to call an old tree, in vigorous leafage, a 
new tree, because the passing storm had broken off one or two of 
its branches, as to call the language of Bikelas and Tricoupi, 
Paparregopoulos and Paspati, a different language from that used 
by the fathers of the Greek Church and the biographers of 
Alexander the Great. 

The practical conclusion to follow from this is sufficiently 
obvious. The academic conceit of looking upon the language 
of the living Greek as a linguistic barbarism unworthy the atten- 
tion of scholarly men, must cease. The barbarism lies with the 
bookish scholars, and not with the living men. Greek as a con- 
tinuous form of literary expression with a living people through 
a period of three thousand years, must be taken direct from the 
living speech, with its inherited accent and sounds consonantal and 
vocalic, just as we received Latin from the Romish Church in 
which it never died ; and we must no longer continue the absurd 
practice of maiming the music of the most beautiful of languages 
by an entirely figmentary pronunciation, a barbarous medley 
of slippery conjectures and manifest John Bullisms. Those who 
wish to see in detail the scholarly grounds on which the existing 
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barbarism of Academical Greek is weighed in the balance, and, 
like the English Latin before Munro’s time, found wanting, will 
find ample satisfaction in the erudite and sensible pamphlet of 
which the title is given below; * but the fact is that no array of 
curious learning is necessary to secure the condemnation of a 
practice contrary alike to philological principle and to common 
sense. The objections that we sometimes hear to handling the 
living Greek language as all other living languages are handled, 
are merely shallow devices to save the objectors from the humi- 
liation of saying that they have done wrong, and the trouble of 
learning to do right. To say that the modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion is corrupt, is simply an insidious way of saying that in the 
course of two thousand years certain changes have taken place 
in the pronunciation of the tongue ; for such changes, always in 
the direction of some characteristic tendency, mark the living 
growth of all languages, and of none more than our own Eng- 
lish tongue. But this natural process of change, though 
worthy of notice as a fact in the history of a language, 
can be no warrant to the learner of the language for re- 
jecting its linguistic ‘traditions wholesale, and adopting an 
arbitrary one from the doubtful conjecture and the lingual habits 
of the teacher. Invent, if you can, a scheme of utterance-so as 
to sing the Iliad exactly as Homer sang it, to read Plato exactly 
as Plato spoke it, and to confute the followers of Stoical and 
Epicurean sophists in the identical tones with which St. Paul 
denounced them at Athens, there will be no harm; just as in 
reading Chaucer the Englishman of the present day restores the 
final accent and the final syllable to words that in the course of 
linguistic growth have lost them: but start always with spoken 
English, as the English people speak it now, and with spoken 
Greek, as the Greek people speak it now. And as a cardinal 
point of reform, abolish simpliciter, the canine bow-wow sound 
of ou, instead of the honey-sweet sound of oo which is the sound 
of the diphthong both in classical Greek and in modern Scotch : 





* The Pronunciation of Greek, with Suggestions for a Reform in Teaching 
that Language. By G. A. S. Dawes, M.A., London. London: Nutt, 
1889, 
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and let the Greek », which we have turned into y, receive its 
delicate shade of sound, halfway between oo and i, the German 
ue, and part of that gracibitas which is noted by Quinctilian in a 
familiar passage as the most striking feature in classical Greek 
contrasted with the ‘robustness’ of the Latin. Above all, let 
the perversity of ignoring the accentuation of this beautiful lan- 
guage as it is certified to us by the witness of the Alexandrian 
grammarians 250 years before Christ, the Greek Church service, 
and the practice of the Greek people, cease for ever to confound 
the understanding and to waste the brains of our rising British 
Hellenists; for a dire waste of time and torture of brain it most 
certainly is to teach Greek by habitdating the ears to a wrong 
accent, and then informing the understanding on what syllable 
the accent is to be placed: that is to say, how the word 
ought to be pronounced. Credat Judeus! This is really 
the acme of absurdity. As-Cicero says of philosophers, so we 
may say of our Greek indoctrinators in this case, nihil est tam 
absurdum quod non fecerit aliquis padagogorum. Let this 
glaring offence in the practice of our Greek teachers in this 
country depart for ever; and then we shall not only cease to be 
at unseemly war with the plainest principles of philological 
science and common sense, but we shall gain the double advan- 
tage of approximating socially to a people whom it is our political 
interest to cultivate, and putting ourselves into the position, by 
living intercourse with a living people on their own ground, of 
learning more available Greek in six months than is now often 
done in as many years. Let some of our benevolent friends of 
the poor scholar send one hopeful youth, after the termination 
of his school career, with £100 in his pocket, for six months to 
the University of Athens, and another such to the University 
of Oxford for the same period, and see which of the two, at the 
close of their half-year’s drill, will look upon a chance page 
of Plato, or Plutarch, or Papainegapeaien, with the least amount 
of nervous apprehension. 
J. S. BLACKIE. 
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Art. IV.—THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CRITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant. By EDWARD CarrD, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, etc. 2 vols. Glasgow: James Maclehose & 
Sons, 1889. 


NTERPRETERS of Kant have ever been prone to regard 
his philosophy merely as a metaphysico-ethical system. 
While insisting upon his peculiar place in the historical develop- 
ment of thought, they have frequently disregarded the very 
conditions out of which his distinctive genius grew. The 
Critical Philosophy is the key to modern speculation as much 
because it is an autobiographical record, as on account of its 
internal doctrine. Kant’s personal experiences in the struggle 
for ‘more light’ determined hjs work, both formally and materi- 
ally, even more perhaps than his conscious system-making. 
The meeting point of several theories, his intellect passed 
through successive phases, and at the last, in his completed 
doctrine, the traces of this transformation are everywhere 
evident. The genesis, progress, and purpose of the man’s 
mental attitude, no less than formulated results, must therefore 
be carefully reviewed if one desire to attain an adequate con- 
ception of his significance. Recognition of this fact, and the 
masterly skill with which the origins of the Kantian philosophy 
were analysed, at once gained for Mr. Caird, on the publication 
of his first book,* a unique position among Kantian scholars. 
This work, all were agreed, stood alone among English books 
on the subject; many considered that it had few equals even in 
German. In the preface to A Critical Account of the Philosophy 
of Kant Mr. Caird wrote: ‘I hope at some future time to com- 
plete the general plan of this work in another volume on the 
Ethical and Adsthetical works of Kant, especially the Critique 
of Practical Reason, and the Critique of Judgment. He now 





* A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant. Glasgow, 1877. 
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comes before us, not with what he previously promised, but 
with an exposition of the whole Kantian system; the account 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, previously given, has been almost 
wholly rewritten. We may take it then that, if the first book 
was important, this one is doubly so, Fresh researches have 
been instituted, the subject has been considered from different 
points of view and in the light of the most recent criticism, 
and, as a result, we now possess an explanatory conspectus of 
an entire theory where we formerly had an exposition of a 
single portion of it. And in executing his task Mr. Caird has 
been in no wise niggardly of space; the new work contains 
nearly thrice as much matter as the old. We have not the 
least hesitation in thus early committing ourselves to the state- 
ment, that it is most remarkable for its rare combination of 
minute scholarship with broad reflective thinking. 

The Kantian system forms the connecting link between 
philosophy as it was from Descartes to Locke and Hume, on 
the one side, and all succeeding speculation, on the other. 
Understanding of the work of Kant’s predecessors, of his atti- 
tude towards it, and of his consequent problem, is necessary to 
the appreciation of Mr. Caird’s book in its special bearings. 
For Mr. Caird has his own view of this thinker, a view which 
is by no means identical with that of other interpreters; he 
diverges considerably even from Paulsen,* whom some have 
supposed him to follow. , 

When Europe, freed from feudal and ecclesiastical shackles, 
awoke to freedom of thought, two departments of investigation 
occupied the attention of thinkers. The physical world, with 
its manifest wealth of interest, attracted many. Even the 
professed mental philosophers were at this time men of high 
scientific attainment. But, in addition to the unsearched 
regions of nature, the problem of knowledge claimed its students. 
Now as never before in the Christian era those who desired to 

‘solve the timeless difficulties of knowledge and morals found 
themselves at liberty to exercise judgment fearlessly. The 
individualism of the Reformation repeated itself in the rational 





* Versuch einer Entwicklungs-Geschichte der Kantischen Erkenntnisslehre. 
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independence of Descartes and Spinoza, Untrammelled by 
traditional presuppositions, men began to discuss afresh the 
origin, limits, and credibility of knowledge. On the one hand, 
from Descartes to Leibniz, on the other, from Bacon to Hume, 
the history of modern philosophy is a long record of effort to 
reach the ultimate elements of knowledge. The theories con- 
structed to this end divide themselves naturally into two 
main groups. The names of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz re- 
present the one, those of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume the other. 
All, as it so happened, gradually prepared the way for the 
adoption of a new standpoint, and for this last philosophy was 
indebted to Kant. Despite their endless doctrinal differences, 
pre-Kantian thinkers were agreed that human faculty, unaided 
by other powers, could arrive at true knowledge. The chief 
matters of philosophical investigation,—God, freedom, and im- 
mortality,—were guaranteed, not by a confession of faith 
vouched for by authority, but by the exercise of reason. 
Thought, in short, was held adequate to the presentation of 
truth. This assumption is common to the pre-critical systems. 
On examination, however, it is found that reason, as it issues 
in knowledge, has derived information from more than one 
source. Knowledge may be obtained not only through 
thought itself, but from experience through the medium of the 
senses. Thus, while all thinkers were at one in accepting the 
reliability of knowledge, they tended to explain its existence 
sometimes by reference to its thought-source, at others by 
pointing to sense impressions. This divergence occasioned the 
separation of modern pre-Kantian systems into two principal 
classes. These may be conveniently named the Cartesian— 
according to which certain a priori ideas supply the criterion 
of certainty, and the Lockian—which refer truth to the senses 
for legitimate confirmation. The former have been termed 
rationalistic, the latter, empiricist. Each group after its own 
special manner came ‘to render the Kantian philosophy 
necessary. 

Descartes took the thinking subject to be the ultimate and 
self-evidencing thing in the universe. From it proceeded ‘the 
natural light’ which illuminated his rationalism. ‘I think, 
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therefore I am’; than this nothing can be more certain, and ~ 
accordingly, on this basis a system may, nay, must, be raised. 
The ‘thinking thing’ is the presupposition of the Cartesian 
universe. Nor is this all. On closer inspection this self is dis- 
covered to be in possession of a complete natural equipment. 
It brings with it a stock of innate ideas which are as securely 
guaranteed as is its own existence. Thus man, the thinking 
substance, is not only satisfied of the absolute reality of his 
own selfhood, he is equally assured of the trustworthiness of 
innate ideas. Among these the conception of God is the most 
important. He, as the absolute substance, is the sole conceiv- 
able cause of the idea of Himself; therefore He exists. And, 
from His very nature, He cannot but warrant the correctness 
of the knowledge which man has of an extended substance 
external to himself. This, then, is what Descartes evolves 
from his assumption of the ego’s irrefragableness. Given the 
self, there immediately emerges the idea of the absolute sub- 
stance on which it depends. This again is the ground of the 
extended substance, which the thinker recognises in the outer 
world. These three elements form the framework of know- 
ledge and reality. Three substances, set side by side, consti- 
tute the entire world. Do they furnish a sufficient, or self-con- 
sistent explanation of it? If ‘they exclude each other,’ as 
Descartes alleges, can they so co-operate as to produce the in- 
telligible totality of thought and things. Surely not. The 
fact is that Descartes proceeded by a leap from the vantage 
ground of self tg Deity, and thence to extended substance. 
There is neither natural nor logical connection between the 
ideas. Further, the absolute substance is of such a kind that 
it eviscerates the two others of any self-sustained reality. The 
ego and the world are brought into mutual connection by the 
power of God. The universe is truly existent only because 
God works in it as efficient cause. ‘ Nature is the world-order 
established by God, and my nature is the assemblage of the 
powers that God has given me.’ Reasoning from such pre- 
misses, Descartes could not fail to fall into dogmatism. He 
avoided the logical conclusions of his assumptions—as for ex- 
ample in explaining the relation between body and mind—by 
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holding more than one opinion. Occasionalism, with its 
circumstantial Divine interference, explains the otherwise in- 
explicable union of the thinking with the extended substance 
in man; and Spinozism brings to light the true relation be- 
tween absolute substance and its created fellows. Mind and 
matter, as Spinoza argued, are, on Descartes’ principles, 
nothing but emanations from Deity. God has existed from 
eternity, and the mutually exclusive modes of thought 
and extension have always proceeded from Him. If then, 
things in the finite world have truth or meaning, this reality is 
due, not to themselves, but to the infinite substance on which 
they depend. Leibniz, the last of the Rationalists, was so far 
faithful to the early principles of Cartesianism that he refused 
to accept Spinoza’s interpretation. ‘I think, therefore I am.’ 
I myself am the exclusive ground of my own being; my cer- 
tainty of this is self-demonstrative. But, if God be the only 
reality, this cannot be the case. Leibniz, arguing in some such 
_ way, attempted to hold by Descartes’ first principle. To this 
end he formulated his doctrine of monads. In essential respects 
monadism is the antithesis of Spinoza’s universalism. Leibniz 
affirms that every individual thing in the world is a self-sus- 
tained substance; there is not one substance, but an endless 
number. According to their nature they belong to lower or 
higher classes. Although mutually exclusive of one another, 
it has been so contrived by Deity that they shall work out 
together the harmonious world of experience with which all 
sane people are alike acquainted. The three rationalistic 
systems thus dogmatically affirm one or other among the more 
impressive aspects of the universe. Descartes insists upon the 
originality of the self—that is, upon its difference from every 
other. Spinoza sees naught but the essential oneness of things 
as members of a vast unity which endows them with the 
meaning that they have. Leibniz in a manner combines both 
these conceptions, but he adds another of his own. He is im- 
pressed with the differences among things. So, while approach- 
ing Descartes in his doctrine of the self-evidencing of substances, 
and Spinoza in his theory of the relation between substances, 
his conception of entelechies remains peculiar. All the ration- 
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alistic systems are, therefore, partial, and in addition, each is 
marred by a special dogma concerning self, or absolute sub- 
stance, or mechanical harmony. Consequently they are alike 
inadequate to the problem which they profess to solve. The 
appeal to the subjective factor in the constitution of knowledge 
has been unsuccessful. 

The psychological predecessors of Kant require less atten- 
tion. Their work had not so much direct influence upon his 
speculation, the importance of Hume notwithstanding. The 
English successors of Descartes, like Descartes himself, made a 
certain gratuitous-:assumption. They held that the senses 
were the sole channel of true knowledge. Experience, viewed 
as the contact with reality by means of the bodily organism, 
they considered the efficient cause of ideas. Although, in the 
absence of other basis, irresistible intuition guarantees such 
notions as God and self, all other information is traceable to 
the senses. Impressions produce simple ideas, and more com- 
plex conceptions, which involve knowledge of the ‘ relations of 
things,’ are due to a supposititious causal reference. We are 
acquainted with the qualities of substance, for example, but of 
substance itself we are ignorant, and so we suppose it to be 
the substratum necessary to the inherence of qualities. The 
unknowable, in short, was for Locke the groundwork of all the 
most certain contents of knowledge. Berkeley, perceiving the 
absurdity of the position, attempted to express this unintelli- 
gible substance in terms of the intelligible. He too assumed, 
in the first instance, that the senses convey tiue knowledge. 
But he set this knowledge in an entirely new relation to the 
thinker. So far from the mind being a tabula rasa on which 
sensation writes, it is rather a conscious activity whose percep- 
tions bring sensation into the sphere of reality :—Esse is percipi. 
It is a power, moreover, which gains in constitutive faculty as 
time goes on. In the course of experience it stores up certain 
occurrences, as it were, and reproduces them, by a kind of 
redintegration, in the guise of suggestions, Thus at last, on — 
the occasion of specified sense perceptions, the thinker spon- 
taneously invests them with numerous relations, and so the 
bare impression is clothed in an ideal completeness, of which 
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it is the suggestion but not the cause. Even this explanation, 
fascinating as it is in comparison with Locke’s, does not take 
us beyond the empirical standpoint. It is good, maybe, for 
each individual apart, yet it carries no conviction with it. The 
assumption still is that knowledge truly exists, and by conse- 
quence, little notice is taken of problems respecting the man- 
ner of its existence. Nay, Berkeley’s theory is gifted with the 
semblance of adequacy only by the introduction of un- 
warranted elements. Consequently Hume, culling premisses 
from Descartes, Locke, and Berkeley indifferently, took it upon 
himself to show that knowledge, if dependent on sensational 
experience, is impossible. Everything is an appearance, the 
effect of illusion rendered permanent by custom. If man knows 
nothing but sense impressions, and the ideas which follow upon 
them, then self-consciousness is a delusion resting on two others, 
and causality is the name which the thinker gives to his own 
mental impotence. Hume’s conclusion thus is, that on the basis 
of empiricism, systematic knowledge cannot be accounted for 
save by the supposition that it is the negation of knowledge. 
Thought is explained only when the utter absurdity of it is 
fully realised. Consequently, as in the case of reason, the 
appeal to sense fails lamentably. Prior to Kant philosophers 
had assumed the truth of knowledge, and had tried to exhibit 
its ground and content. Kant, led by the circumstances of 
historical development, set himself the entirely new question, 
how is knowledge possible at all. 

Kant’s first business then was to thrust aside the assumptions 
of his predecessors, and with them the various consequences of 
which they had been productive. He did not assume know- 
ledge, but he said, we have knowledge, how does it come into 
being. In particular he pointed out that mind is not merely 
& passive receptacle of ideas, but that it has a certain consti- 
tutive power of its own; we declare, not only that two and 
two make four, but that this will always be so. Mind adds the 
element of universality and necessity. How does it do this; 
in other words, how are synthetic judgments a priori possible? 
They exist, but in obedience to what conditions? In the 
Critique of Pure Reason he shows successively, first, that these 
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mind-constituted judgments are abstract general statements, 
and are therefore subjectively a priori; second, that the a 
posteriori objects, to which these forms apply, are also mind- 
originated. ‘The understanding makes nature, but out of a 
material which it does not make.’ And thirdly, that, because 
form is dependent upon matter for its realisation, the a priori 
categories can only be applied within the limits of a posteriori 
sense experience. Man, viewed purely as an intellectual being, 
knows phenomena, not realities. But Kant did not rest con- 
tent with this. He went on to point out, in the Critique of 
Practical Reason, that man, as a moral being, can get beyond 
phenomena to noumenal verities. The central ideas of God, 
freedom, and immortality, which pure reason is condemned to 
pursue resultlessly, are thus vindicated in the sphere of the 
ethical consciousness. Without them rational moral law could 
not be fulfilled: and this law is unconditionally laid upon man. 
His burden of duty is not greater than he can bear, and so the 
conditions of well-doing must be preserved. 

Criticising, as he did, now Hume and the empiricists, now 
Leibniz and the Wolffians, Kant could not fail to be obscure, 
if not self-contradictory. The interpretations put upon the first 
edition of his Critique caused him to introduce what many hold 
to be essential alterations in the second edition. Moreover, the 
sharp division between the intellect and the will, with the 
limitation of the former and the final vindication of the latter, 
has rendered possible a fragmentary interpretation of his system, 
based on a partial acceptance of its results. Ample reasons 
have unquestionably existed for the recent remarkable up- 
growth of Kant literature, with its numerous controversies and 
variant readings of the thinker’s meaning. Mr. Caird is well 
known to hold a distinct view respecting these matters, and in 
his new book he presents us with a consistent interpretation 
of the entire Kantian system. What Mr. Caird’s standpoint is, 
and to what conclusions it leads him, we must now endeavour 
to find out. 

It may most reasonably be inquired at the outset, what 
necessity is there for treating Kant’s work according to a 
peculiar method? In stating his doctrine, why not abide by 
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his own words and explain his ideas, as is customary in rel- 
ation to other men, by reference to his own expression of them? 
In answering this question one best realises the special difficul- 
ties presented by Kant, and obtains insight into the causes 
which have led to such various and mutually contradictory in- 
terpretations of his system. Like every other thinker, he was 
so far bowed down by the weight of the past. The remnants 
of scholasticism traceable in the post-Leibnizian rationalism of 
Germany—in which he was trained—find place in the com- 
pleted critical system. They supplied a ready made framework 
within which Kant attempted to build up his own new thought. 
The form of his theory, to be brief, was in essentials unsuited 
to its matter. Hence, throughout, that series of imperfections, 
of misleading divisions, and of dubious formule which has 
done so much to obscure the thinker’s ultimate meaning. To 
take but a few examples at random. The absolute distinction 
instituted between various faculties of the mind, as between 
Verstand and Vernuft, does not only affect readers of Kant to- 
day, it affected the philosopher himself. He gradually came 
to regard these faculties, which, in their abstraction from the 
self, have no real existence, as actual entities. Characteristic 
activities of thought, instead of being straightway referred to 
one ego, were viewed as proceeding from individual faculties 
endowed with a selfhood of their own. Understanding, 
Imagination, Judgment, Reason, though but elements in a 
single mind, were treated as if each possessed a fully furnished 
individuality peculiar to itself. Nay more, each was in a manner 
banished to a region into which none of its fellows had right 
of entrance. On this account, if on no other, many are unable 
to admit that the different parts of the Critique stand in organic 
relation to one another. A similar difficulty is caused by the 
separation between understanding and sense. Antagonistic in 
nature, these two factors of knowledge are brought into mutual 
connection only within a sphere which is void of reality. The 
shade of reality is a ghostly attendant upon man’s mental being; 
the thinker need but try to grasp the truly existent to discover 
that he is:deluding himself. In the same way, the transition 
from the intellectual to the moral sphere is so abrupt as to 
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amount, in the eyes of many, to no transition. It is the result 
of an after-thought, they say, and as such, it does not possess 
any vital relation to the explanation of experience already 
tendered in the Critique of Pure Reason. So too, when well 
within the moral sphere, reason and the passions seem to fall 
asunder. The bare form of the moral law has thus no natural 
field in which it can find content. Finally, the idea of design, 
enunciated in the Critique of Judgment, looks like a clumsy at- 
tempt to bridge over the chasm between the two earlier 
Critiques. Little wonder then that, confronted with so many 
apparent anomalies, interpreters of Kant have found themselves 
compelled to re-arrange materials according to their own 
methods. The Kantian philosophy, in short, as set forth by 
its author, required reformation. It has been the effort of Kant 
scholars, especially in recent years, to bring about this reform 
in a variety of ways; each thinker usually having some views 
specially his own. Some, for instance, choose to lay exclusive 
stress upon the sceptical results of the Critique of Pure Reason; 
others fall back upon ‘primary data of consciousness’ analogous 
to Kant’s a priori elements of experience, but not, as with him, 
mere forms; others again, of whom Mr. Caird is a type, trans- 
form the critical philosophy by setting aside the letter and 
educing what they allege to be its inner spirit. 

Regarding the matter in this light, and, for the sake of brevity, 
restricting observation to wide divergences, it may be said that 
to-day two main competing interpretations of Kant are before 
us. There is the Neo-Kantian interpretation strictly so called, 
and there is that advanced by Mr. Caird which is not Neo- 
Kantian but Neo-Hegelian. That is to say, Mr. Caird’s reading 
is not a variant of Kant himself, but is a transliteration of Kant 
as seen in the light of Hegelianism. The standpoint of our 
author may be made clearer if we contrast it for a moment with 
that of the Neo-Kantians proper. According to Lange,* and 
those who represent him in this country, Kant’s great and revolu- 
tionary contribution to speculation is given solely in the Critique 
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of Pure Reason. Nay more, the negative and destructive results 
reached in the last portion of the first Critique constitute its 
distinctive merit. Modern science, its path barred by those 
impenetrables, eternal matter and eternal force, concludes that 
knowledge must be of the phenomenal only. This is also 
Kant’s deliverance in the Dialectic. The central verities of 
spirit—the Soul, the Universe, and God—are beyond the ken 
of human intellect. Knowledge is obtained by one process, 
and by that alone. The mind, it is alleged, applies its forms, 
the categories, to shapeless materials given by sensation. The 
products of sensation are knowable only when thus moulded, 
and the categories have no office save in the work of moulding. 
But the ideas of self, of the world as a whole, and of God, are 
noumena or ideas of reason. Not being matter of sense, the 
categories cannot be applied to them. So too, as respects the 
external world, things gud actual realities, are not matter of 
sense. Consequently, what is known of the so called material 
world is wholly phenomenal. Reality, as it were, extends 
inward, and it extends outward; but knowledge is confined to 
that middle kingdom where neither inner nor outer reality has 
any place. In order to appraise Kant’s value, then, declare 
the Neo-Kantians, it is necessary to cancel the subsidiary 
treatises, and to treat the Critique of Pure Reason, particularly 
in its final conclusions, as if it were the entire critical scheme. 
This done, man, as science and philosophy are agreed, knows 
nothing save appearances. Ideas, apart from realities, form 
the sum-total of experience. Metaphysics, religion, and the 
rest, which deal in spiritual realities, are illusory. The idea of 
God, and so forth, are conceptions naturally incident to the 
human mind. Religion and metaphysics are to be encouraged 
as harmless amusements—toys to turn humanity away from 
the stern spectacle of its own finitude. They are good if so be 
it is recognised that they are void of truth. Experience is 
fully explained only when it is roundly condemned. 

This view is adduced, not so much for its own sake, as 
to illustrate, by contrast with Mr. Caird’s, the extreme difficulty 
of the task which the interpreter of Kant has to perform. The 
opposition also serves to prove that the result of the investiga- 
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tion must depend largely upon the spirit in which the writer 
approaches the subject. Indeed, as respects Kant, method is 
everything. 

Mr. Caird’s method of treating the critical philosophy in- 
volves, in the first place, one main postulate. Itis this. All 
Kant’s work, and not an isolated part of it only, must be 
taken into account. In particular, due regard must be had to 
the three Critiques and to the Treatise on Religion within the 
Bounds of mere Reason. We hold this contention of Mr. 
Caird’s to be not only indispensable, but also fully warranted 
out of Kant’s own mouth. True, Kant may have separated 
between the theoretical and the practical spheres, and he may 
have so far designed the Critique of Judgment to overcome this 
separation. At the same time, he contemplated some such 
complete discussion as the three Critiques cover from a com- 
paratively early period of his intellectual development. The 
evidence adduced on this point by Mr. Caird is conclusive.” 
‘From the Critique itself we learn that, in writing it, he was 
contemplating and preparing the way for his other, and 
especially his ethical works; and a letter to Herz, dated 7th 
June, 1771, shows that in his original plan all the investiga- 
tions which were afterwards spread over the three Critiques, 
were intended to be gathered in one work, under the title of 
The Limits of Sense and Reason. That work he proposed to 
divide into ‘ two parts, one theoretical and the other practical.’ 
The first part was to contain two sections, one corresponding to 
the Critique of Pure Reason, and treating of Phenomenology 
in general; the other treating of Metaphysic, though only as 
regards its nature and method. The second part was also to 
contain two sections, one treating of the principles of feeling, 
of taste and sensuous desire, and the other of the primary 
rational basis of morality. Now the independent treatment of 
the different parts of this general plan which Kant subse- 
quently adopted, had the effect of giving an appearance of 
finality to the results which were arrived at in each of them, 
though they were really parts of one whole, and were originally 
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conceived as such.’ Thus in Mr. Caird’s opinion, Kant’s chief 
works cannot but be regarded as integral parts of a complete 
whole. Moreover the controversy concerning the discrepancy 
between the first and second editions of the Critique of Pure 
Reason is, in this way, brought within measurable distance of 
settlement. The second edition is not to be viewed as 
essentially contradictory of the first. Like the other Critiques, 
it is rather to be regarded as supplementary or amplifying. 
‘The alteration of Kant’s views which is supposed to be found 
in the second edition, is, partly at least, the result of an effort 
on his part to remove the misconceptions of certain of his 
readers who had regarded his arguments with reference to 
their immediate results, and without reference to the further 
results which he sought to reach through them. These mis- 
conceptions Kant sought to meet by bringing in anticipative 
statements of his ultimate purpose,—statements which some- 
times, it must be confessed, have the effect of introducing a 
new source of confusion into the immediate argument.’* In 
this connection we may conveniently say that, just as Mr. 
Caird’s contention, that Kant is to be judged by all his works, 
must be held proved, so too his explanation of the connection 
between the two editions of the Critique of Pure Reason is to 
be accepted as satisfactory. The one is but an extension of 
the other. In this manner the apparent contradictions are 
eliminated, and unity is bestowed upon altered statements of 
the same truths. It is matter for congratulation that an 
exposition at once so clear, so thorough, and so convincing, 
should be accessible. 

But, secondly, Mr. Caird’s method of treating Kant involves 
not only the obviously reasonable assumption which, as above, 
is held proved, it also depends upon the adoption of a certain 
philosophical standpoint. And precisely here matters contro- 
versial may be said to emerge. To take the method itself. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Caird’s book than the 
open manner in which he intimates his intention. From the 
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preface to the last chapter, the nature and necessity of his 
attitude are abundantly discussed and as abundantly illus- 
trated. ‘No one, writes Mr. Caird in his preface,* ‘who 
recognises that progress in speculative philosophy is a progress 
to self-consciousness, and that such progress always involves a 
conflict between the conscious and the unconscious, even in 
the minds of those who are its most prominent representatives, 
will fail to see that the only valuable criticism is that which 
turns what is latent in the thought of a great writer against 
what is explicit, and thereby makes his works a stepping-stone 
to results which he did not himself attain. It was those who 
stoned the prophets that built their sepulchres. Those who 
really reverenced them, showed it by following the spirit 
derived from them to new issues.’ Kant, then, is to be inter- 
preted, not as he exactly is, but as his influence came to be 
developed in succeeding systems. To indicate what the 
theory ultimately implied—as, for example, the German 
idealists did in the course of the history of philosophy—is the 
business of the critic; he is not to occupy himself overmuch 
with the letter of the system nor with its actual achievements. 
' No better specimen of the practical working of this method 
could be adduced than that given in the entire chapter on the 
Transcendental Deduction. Whether agreeing with its results 
or not, no one will deny that this is a performance of the 
most masterly description; it is a characteristic specimen of 
metaphysical skill At once subtle and incisive, it illustrates 
the remarkable power possessed by its author of seeing 
the end in the beginning of a long argument, and main- 
taining it constantly in view throughout. In this exposi- 
tion we see Mr. Caird’s method in full working order. The 
following is a typical example of the manner of its operation ; 
—Kant ‘points out that the categories are forms of the a priori 
synthesis by which objects are determined as such, and, as we 
shall see, he carries them back to “ pure apperception ” as the 
unity out of which they spring. But instead of showing directly 
how they spring from that unity, he has taken the roundabout 
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method of basing his list of the pure conceptions that rule the 
synthetic judgment upon the aspects or modes of analytic 
judgment, and he has simply adopted the list of these modes 
from formal Logic. But, if he had realised his own ideal, he 
would have been obliged, first of all, to show how it follows 
from the idea of the analytic judgment that the list contains 
just these and no other forms. And, even after he had used 
the ‘logical system’ so derived as a clue for the discovery of © 
the categories, he would not have considered himself free from 
the obligation of showing from the nature of the synthetic 
judgment itself that they form a complete system of a priori 
conceptions.’ And again, ‘ Kant silently substitutes for the 
idea of a pure unity that is neither perception nor conception, 
the idea of an intuitive understanding which is both. And it 
is only as he does so that he can get from it that ideal of 
knowledge which he opposes to experience. For it is im- 
possible by mere abstraction to reach a point of view 
from which we can see the limitation of that from which we 
abstract. Such a point of view we can only find in a unity in 
relation to which the opposition of conception and perception 
sinks into an opposition of elements which imply each other. 
Only as we are able to rise above the relative or imperfect 
unity of perception and conception in experience to a principle 
which is capable of turning it into an absolute unity can it be 
possible for us to see its relativity and imperfection. Or if, in 
relation to the unity of self-consciousness, we can see the 
phenomenal character of the objects of experience, self-con- 
sciousness must be itself a principle which will ultimately en- 
able us to turn knowledge of the phenomenon into knowledge 
of the noumenon.’ This plan of procedure, according to which 
it is stated, not what Kant was, but what he implied or might 
legitimately be made to imply, is resorted to again and again. 
Separations are bridged over, divisions are healed, doubtful 
points are forced to assume clearness, with the result that an 
unaccustomed air of unity comes over the loosely connected 
portions of the system. In short, the tendency is coaxed, as it 
were, out of the unpromising materials, and is treated as their 
valuable, if not their visible, import. Or, to put the matter in 
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another way, Mr. Caird furnishes not merely a presentation of 
the Critical Philosophy, he further introduces the reform of 
which, as it stands in the original, Kant’s work is so sadly in 
need. Thus, as many will allege, Mr. Caird’s book contains 
neither Kant’s thought simpliciter, nor its author’s thought 
simpliciter, but rather sets forth a transformed Kantism. 
Having tried to obtain some conception of the method em- 
ployed, it is necessary, in the next place, to give attention to 
the reform which Mr. Caird works in the Critical System. 
What is it, or rather wherein lies its distinctive character ? 
The change is most noticeable in the metaphysical portion of 
his book, and affects, in particular, Kant’s presentation of the 
Transcendental Deduction and of the Principles of the Pure 
Understanding, more especially those known as the Postulates 
of Empirical Thought. The reason for this lies chiefly in the 
fact that Kant had not, any more than other thinkers, formu- 
lated a satisfactory reply to the question, What is Being. Mr. 
Caird’s effort is to educe a competent answer, and this he does 
working mainly with Kantian materials viewed in the light of 
Kant’s own mental development, and of his influence upon 
later speculation. We presume that no one will desire to 
controvert the initial assumption implicitly made by Mr. Caird. 
All are agreed, we take it, that knowledge, of whatever sort, 
is subject to the limitations and other conditions imposed by 
the nature of the thinking subject. Thought is indeed not the 
thinker, but the thinker is aware that his thought, and there- 
fore his knowledge, is subject to certain sufficiently obvious re- 
strictions. So far, while remaining, so to speak, within the unity 
of the subject, there is little or no difficulty. But when it is 
asked, what is Being, how is Reality constituted, grave problems 
at once arise. Mr. Caird’s reading is intended, if not to supply 
a complete solution of these problems, at least to obviate their 
recurrence ; he makes the Kantian theory face both ways, to 
object and subject alike. The presuppositions of this ontology, 
and its results, are implied in his treatment of Kant’s ethical 
and religious works, so that, as a consequence, the Critical 
system is re-systematised according to a new plan, and for the 
express purpose of adequately explaining the office of mind in 
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the universe, a task which Kant himself had only indicated in 
some of its general aspects, and had re-directed by his central 
doctrine of the mind-conditionedness of objects. Mr. Caird, 
going beyond this, makes it his effort to show precisely how 
matter derived from sense and forms inherent in mind unite to 
constitute reality ; how passion due to physical need and the 
formal law of the inner nature combine to produce moral 
action ; how subjective principles of judgment, such as are in- 
volved in matters of taste, imply an objective world which 
partakes of the character of these very principles, thereby 
proving that the former are not truly subjective nor the latter 
truly objective. 

Stated very generally, Kant’s metaphysical doctrine in effect 
is, that mind by its own power unifies the experience which 
we possess. This it does by the imposition of forms native to 
itself upon matter presented through sense from without. As 
we have already seen, no one would deny the first position— 
the fact of the indispensableness of mind. The second is so far 
open to dispute, that few can accept Kant’s account of the 
manner in which mind performs its function. Mr. Caird, like 
others, departs from Kant here, and in this departure he intro- 
duces his reform. His version of the process he holds to be, 
not certainly the explicit conclusion of the Kantian philosophy, 
but its inner tendency. Kant, to a great extent hindered by 
the methods and presuppositions of his predecessors, had 
separated from the first between mind and matter. That he 
did this without full perception of results is proved by the fact 
that he is continually inventing machinery to overcome the 
separation which he had formerly set up. It was an egregious 
mistake of his to suppose that an external source, like sense, 
furnished mind with content independent of mental activity. 
And in order to comprehend him aright, it is imperatively 
necessary to observe the gradual movement of his thought to 
rid itself of these sense-data, Careful study of Kant himself, 
and due consideration of his influence on after speculation, 
show that, so far from understanding and the manifold of sense 
being separated, they are really the same thing viewed from 
opposite sides. Doubtless Kant himself never saw fully all 
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that is implied in the interdependence of subjective and ob- 
jective. He never observed, for example, that the conviction 
of personal identity is not merely an analytic judgment con- 
cerning the persistence of the abstract ego, but is also, just 
because of the identity, a synthesis of conscious states. Accor- 
dingly, it is only dojng justice to Kant when stress is laid upon 
corollaries to his doctrine, even if he himself was not conscious 
of such consequences. It is not sufficient, therefore, to say 
that the spontaneity of mind exhausts itself in the application 
of forms to the data somehow given by sense. This ‘somehow’ 
has been implicitly eliminated by Kant himself; nay, he has 
himself proved by implication that there is no absolute division 
between sense and understanding. ‘ What Kant really proves 
is that the categories, so far as they are ‘species of appercep- 
tion,’ or expressions of the different momenta in the pure 
consciousness of self, must necessarily be at the same time the 
guiding principles in all the different stages of our conscious- 
ness of a world, the knowledge of which can be completed 
only when it is brought into the form of self-consciousness, 
i. ¢., When the external or material world is recognised as in 
reality a spiritual world, as the phenomenon of which the 
spiritual world is the noumenon.’* Experience, therefore, 
does not consist of a junction of elements contributed from 
various quarters. It is essentially due to mind which trans- 
forms everything to its own uses. Further, the materials 
which may be said to be transformed, are only known as 
transformed. Subject, that is, cannot be taken from object 
nor object from subject. Our knowledge, if it contain sense- 
elements, contains them because they are already categorised ; 
our knowledge, if it possess categories, has them because they 
have already received exemplification in relation to ‘ matter of 
sense.’ Sense and understanding are invariably linked together, 
the one apart from the other is a pure abstraction. By the 
very fact that sense can be called sense, it is not sense, 
and so too with the understanding. To attempt to separate 
them is much as if one were to try to jump out of his 
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own skin in order to, get a better view of it. And, as 
there cannot ultimately be any division between presumed 
matter of sense and presumed forms of the mind, so the 
opposition, contemplated by Kant, between consciousness of 
self and the consciousness of objects is without ground. It is 
an obvious invention. Just as the transcendental ego, which 
cannot be thought, is a thought of the ego, just as the thing- 
in-itself, which cannot be known by the ego, is part of the 
ego’s knowledge, so the supposed opposition between self- 
consciousness and the consciousness of things is possible in 
thought only because an identity already subsists. Kant’s 
main difficulties are occasioned by this invention of his, the 
pre-conditions of which he never realised. One half of 
experience is set by the ears with the other. But, unless both 
were in the same world to begin with, they could not thus be 
rendered antagonistic to each other. Consciousness of self 
posits consciousness of objects to its own completion and vice 
versd. Man gradually comes to be acquainted with himself 
just because he is in a world of objects. So too he gradually 
becomes cognisant of a world of objects, because he refers 
them to himself as his objects. The one consciousness is an 
accompaniment of the other, and, only as this is recognised, 
can they be regarded as possible antagonists. This truth 
always remains an ideal with Kant, nevertheless, it is true that 
he had an intuition of it. Metaphysically, man cannot bring 
the world in to himself; by an act of rational faith, he may, in 
the ethical sphere, rid himself of the resultant opposition. Mr. 
Caird, it is well to note, enforces this interpretation by hinting 
that, otherwise, the Neo-Kantian conclusion is the only one © 
possible. ‘The ultimate decision, therefore, as to the truth of 
the Kantian Criticism of Pure Reason, must turn upon the 
apposition of perception and conception, as factors which 
reciprocally imply, and yet exclude, each other. If thought in 
constituting knowledge or experience has to deal with some- 
thing foreign to itself, something of an essentially different 
character from pure thought, there seems no escape from the 
Kantian paradox. . . . When there is something incom- 
mensurable in two quantitative terms, that have to be brought 
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into relation with each other, the only possible result is an 
infinite series; and, for similar reasons, the combination of 
thought and perception in experience can never give a final 
answer in terms of thought.” * 

As in the theoretical, so in the practical, consciousness, Kant 
sets out from ‘dualistic’ premisses. Just as he draws a broad 
distinction between forms in the mind and matter received 
through the senses, so he separates between the spiritual form 
of the moral law—the Moral Imperative—and the passions or 
materials to which this law is to be applied. Consequently, as 
there is, in the Critique of Pure Reason, an opposition between 
self-consciousness and consciousness of objects, so, in the 
Critique of Practical Reason, there is a conflict between reason 
and passion, between the freedom of the self in its possible 
realisation of ideal ends and the natural obstacles to such pro- 
gress. Accordingly, when he has shown how the second 
Critique is related to the first, Mr. Caird goes on to apply 
further the method with which he has already familiarised us. 
The metaphysical theory had its apparent weakness and its 
inner strength, so too the moral. Kant sets the consciousness 
self as a free moral agent in opposition to the consciousness of 
limitations due to man’s environment in nature. The result is 
that his moral theory has a subjective character. The free 
agent, finding himself externally circumscribed, falls back upon 
self where he is in a region into which no troublesome elements 
can enter. This subjective view affects Kant’s conception of 
morality, and modifies his theory of it, very largely. Thus, his 
idea of moral conduct is abstract; it may be capable of general 
application, it has no definite content. Morality is theoretically 
presented, but its positive place in common life does not appear. 
The supposed conflict between reason and passion leads to a 
negative, ascetic, or Stoic, scheme of moral obligation. Free- 
dom, because of this subjectivity, is explained as the ability 
ideally to present high ends to ourselves; it is not accompanied 
by an assurance that we can actually realise them. Law is 
conceived too much in the way of compulsion. And, as a 
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whole, the individualistic view of the moral consciousness is 
pushed to the obscuring of the social. But, notwithstanding 
all this, which appears on the surface of the Critique of Practical 
Reason, Kant is better than his words. He is always trying to 
rid himself of his early conception of the opposition between 
moral freedom and natural compulsion. ‘The strong point of 
the Critique of Practical Reason is its view of the ego as ex- 
’ pressing itself in the determination of the self as object, and 
through it of the objective world generally; its weakness is its 
conception of this determination as negative rather than posi- 
tive, and hence as incapable of realising the goal which it sets 
before itself. To see the defects of Kant’s theory we have, 
therefore, as in the case of the Critique of Pure Reason, to fol- 
low him to the point where he stops, and to show how inevit- 
able it is that those who adopt his principles, should advance 
beyond his results.’* As in the intellectual life the separation 
between consciousness of self and consciousness of objects is 
possible only because of the implied unity of the two kinds of 
consciousness, so, in the moral life, the opposition between 
ideal and opportunity is recognisable only because the two are 
but different sides of the same personality. Desire and passion 
are desire and passion for me only as they are my desire and 
my passion. That is, they have ceased to be external objects 
limiting me; having been taken up into my individuality they 
are no more outer obstacles to progress, they are integral 
elements in an advance which is neither external wholly nor 
internal wholly, but which is both equally. 

The implication of Kant’s theory is, that the dualism on 
which he apparently insists must, in the nature of the case, be 
overcome, And, when this is recognised, the difficulties, con- 
tradictions, and arbitrary divisions, which mar his ethics, begin 
to pass away. The moral life is to be viewed, not so much as 
a determination of the good will—a purely subjective principle 
—but as a gradual growth and revelation of the good charac- 
ter—a principle which is neither subjective nor objective, but 
which is from subjectivity, through objectivity, back to 
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subjectivity. The moral law, no longer divorced from actual 
life, is brought down from the abstract sphere and becomes an 
indwelling, self-manifesting 4évaus, which naturally energises 
in virtuous acts. The conflict between reason and passion 
being thus ended, the need for an ascetic or legal morality is 
removed. The passions, not being opposed to the will, do not 
require to be suppressed. They are transformed by a natural 
process into ministers of righteousness. Now ‘neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision ; but faith which 
worketh by love.’ Freedom, so far from being an inner power 
to contemplate ideals—which cannot be realised ‘because of 
the matter,’—is but another aspect of necessity. Necessities 
are transformed into opportunities for self-advancement. Kant 
represents the forces by which the self is determined as things 
external to it. But the inner tendency of his thought is to 
surmount this external determination. For, his great central 
doctrine of the spontaneity of mind implies ‘that all the 
moments by which the consciousness of self is determined, are 
really its own moments,’* Consequently ‘from the point of 
view which we have now reached, we are able to see that the 
self-contradiction of the consciousness of freedom in those 
earlier stages of its development, is the very means by which 
it is developed to a form in which the contradiction dis- 
appears.’ f So too, by a legitimate extension of Kant’s own 
principles, his conception of law may be transformed, nay, he 
unconsciously works out this transformation for himself in 
large measure. Speaking of his applied ethics, Mr. Caird says, 
‘in no part of Kant’s work can we more manifestly see at 
once the defects of his professed theory, that is, of the theory 
with which he starts, and the anticipative insight by which he 
already suggests a theory better than his own.’{ Finally, 
when he comes to the question, ‘are men isolated in their 
moral life’; his ‘answer is ambiguous,’ yet with an ambiguity 
which tends to pass away.§ For the return upon self which, 
in Kantian theory, the contradictions found in the world cause, 
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is not an individualistic return, but is a recoil of self from sar- 
roundings in which it has already become partaker. The 
individual can no more be separated from society than desire 
can be divorced from reason, categdry from sense, perception 
from conception. The advance which we witness in the 
moral life is essentially from personality, through persons, 
back to transformed personality. Man, simply because he is 
man, finds not only that it is bad, but that it is impossible, for 
him to be alone. , 

The Critique of Judgment, again, although not so distinctly 
included in the primal conception of his task as were the first 
two Critiques, comes to occupy a most important place in the 
development of his thought. ‘In it he seeks to reunite what 
it was the main tendency of his previous works to divide; or 
rather, perhaps we should say that in it the tendency to unite 
which worked in the background of the previous writings, 
now comes to the front.’"* The Critique of Practical Reason, 
with its absolute separation between reason and passion, 
between the moral and the sensuous, seems to receive correc- 
tion in Kant’s theory of the beautiful. And the same may be 
said of the Critique of Pure Reason, with its chasm between 
the forms of the mind and the matter of sense. Moreover, the 
conception of beauty, in Kant’s view, brings with it the idea 
of purpose, but of purpose which is restricted to the subjective 
sphere. Any unity which mind can attach to its conception 
of the universe is a result of the power which man possesses 
of joining ultimately discordant elements. ‘Taking his 
stand on these presuppositions, Kant is unable to regard 
the Idea of organic unity,—the Idea of a unity of the universal 
and particular, or of a unity of thought and reality,—as 
anything but an abstract and empty ideal, a mere ‘thought 
of which we have no conception, a consciousness of 
something which we think only by abstracting from the 
conditions of our own understanding; though it is also a 
something which we are obliged to think in so far as we recog- 
nise these conditions as limits.” But here, as in the previous 
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Critiques, Kant is better than his bare word. Self-conscious- 
ness, which actually has this conception of organic unity, is 
itself organic. And the great difficulty which it experiences 
in theorising the universe to itself is to explain, not the organic, 
but the inorganic. On further consideration, it soon appears 
that self-consciousness cannot be related to the inorganic with- 
out in a manner transforming it. Kant implicitly acknowledges 
‘that the idea of a unity which determines and differentiates 
itself, and does not merely stamp the unity of its thought-on 
a foreign matter, is given us in self-consciousness in its pure 
relation to itself.’* All the means whereby we determine 
objects as these or those objects—as different parts—are them- 
selves integral portions of the unity of self-consciousness. The 
differences are knowable only on the presupposition of unity ; 
and through the differences the unity is perceptible. The two 
are inseparable from one another. Viewed thus, the subjective 
value assigned to artistic taste receives new, and objective, 
content. ‘Perfect art again becomes nature.’t Here, then, 
an elevation is reached which almost touches the high plane 
of religion. Generous impulse, although causing contradic- 
tions, is found to be not without value. The tendency to 
appreciate this truth led Kant at last to his Treatise on Religion 
within the Bounds of mere Reason, which is to be regarded as 
an attempt ‘to connect his moral principles more closely with 
the Religion of Love.’{ Here again, as in former works, there 
is a difference between letter and spirit. Literally God is 
used as a mechanism for the ‘combination of happiness and 
goodness.’ Implicitly Kant goes beyond this conception by 
introducing new doctrines which raise the question ‘ whether 
in the alteration of concession and recoil, admissions and 
reservations, in which he has involved himself, Kant has not 
strained his principles to the breaking point.’§ Strictly, 
owing to his subjective view of the moral life, he is unable to 
see that the ideal to which man progresses is in God, and is, 
therefore, no longer subjective but social. Nevertheless, his 
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whole drift is to break down this rigid wall of subjectivity, and 
to let self-consciousness flow over into the ‘ external’ world. 
That is to say, in religion the individual has an ideal which is 
not only his, but is possibly his, because it is God’s, and there- 
fore, everybody’s. Self-sacrifice is thus installed as the sole 
motive-force of religion. 

According to Mr. Caird, then, there is the literal Kant 
throughout whose work one error, differing in matter but ever 
the same in form, continually runs. On the other hand, there 
is the implicit Kant who teaches us to correct this mistake. 
‘Now, I have attempted to show that in all this there is only 
one logical error, to wit, the confusion of the regressive 
process of thought, by which the unity of self is found to 
underlie the categories and the forms of sense, with a 
process of mere abstraction. . . . Hence, also, the moral 
law itself shrinks into the conception of law in general, and 
this into the tautology of self-consistency, i.e. of consistency 
with that which has in itself no determination. And if a 
partial escape is found from this emptiness of abstraction by 
‘typifying’ the moral law asa law of nature; yet the con- 
ception of the law of freedom as if it were a law of necessity 
seems to be too hopelessly contradictory to bring with it any 
real solution of the difficulty. To correct this fundamental 
error of Kant is to recognize that the reflexion, which dis- 
covers the categories and the forms of sense beneath ordinary 
experience, and the unity of the self beneath the categories 
and the forms of sense, is no mere process of abstraction, but a 
process of what is rather to be called concretion, i.¢., that it is 
not a process in which we empty experience of certain 
elements of which it does not usually take account; though 
without these elements experience could not apprehend any- 
thing, and for want of the consciousness of them it does not 
comprehend anything as it really is . . . But while 
his defective consciousness of his own logic undoubtedly tends 
to empty the results he reaches of some of their meaning, he 
could have attained no results at all if his real method had not 
been other than his professed method.’* 
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Naturally in a survey so complete some portions attract, and 
by their manner deserve, more attention than others. Special 
mention ought to be made of the minute completeness of the 
consideration accorded to Kant’s pre-Critical development ; 
of the masterly review of the Critical problem; and of 
the acute treatment of the Categories of Relation. Particular 
notice must also be taken of the subtle statement of the 
connection between the Dialectic and the earlier portions of the 
Critique of Pure Reason ; and of the exposition of the Dialectic 
as a whole—especially of -the forcible rehabilitation of the 
ontological argument. The outline and criticism of the 
Critique of Judgment are also very welcome, not only in them- 
selves, but on account of the problems presently agitating the 
scientific world; and the same may be said of the aualysis and 
transformation of the Treatise on Religion. These latter 
portions cannot fail to be of the deepest interest to those whom 
the problems of speculative biology or theology attract. 
Whether agreeing with the conclusions reached or not, of their 
eminent suggestiveness there can be but one opinion. 

Again and again throughout his commentary Mr. Caird 
points out that Kant may be interpreted in various ways. 
Different views have been taken of his problem,* and these 
have determined the character of the construction and the 
amount of the value put upon his system. If, then, it be 
‘obvious that at each step in Kant’s work, there is the 
possibility of a two-fold interpretation of it, Mr. Caird must 
not be surprised to find cursing proceed from the source in 
which he has discovered so much blessing. Criticism of his 
book may, and will, be fortified by reference to the very texts 
from which he has drawn his inspiration. Nor, if regarded 
carefully, will this be matter for surprise. His method of 
procedure, which we have endeavoured to delineate, has its 
disadvantages. It works wonders, but its manner of so doing 
is certainly open to misconstruction. It may therefore be 
well to look briefly, in conclusion, at one or two of the points 
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respecting which Mr. Caird must expect to find himself sub- 
jected to rough, if not summary, justice. 

And first, Mr. Caird proceeds upon the assumption that Kant 
can be properly understood only when the:critic makes it his 
business ‘to detect a consistent stream of tendency which, 
through all obstruction, is steadily moving in one direction; to 
discern the unity of one mind which, through all changes of 
form and expression, is growing towards a more complete con- 
sciousness of itself.* At the close of his survey, again, he 
writes: ‘In the foregoing pages, I have tried to criticise Kant 
mainly by the light which he has himself kindled; or, in other 
words, to read his meaning, first, in view of his own mental 
development as shown in his successive works, and secondly, 
in view of his influence on the subsequent history of 
philosophy.’t No doubt all will admit this contention. But, 
will all understand it in the same sense? Will all, even 
although they go so far with our author in the first part of his 
contention—regarding Kant himself—find themselves able to 
agree with the construction put upon the second—regarding 
Kant’s influence in the history of philosophy? It is quite 
possible, for example, to concur cordially with Mr. Caird when 
he urges that it is unfair and unwarrantable to treat the 
Critique of Pure Reason in one of its parts as if it were Kant’s 
entire contribution to the progress of philosophy ; and, at the 
same time, to disagree with him, say, in his exposition of the 
ultimate meaning of ‘this Critique. Schopenhauer, to take an 
instance, has not a little to advance in support of his view, 
that Kant’s idealism is paralleled by a realism of somewhat 
grossly dualistic cast. Further, one half of the theory of 
cognition, as has often been said, controverts the other. The 
contention of the Critique is, that knowledge is composed of 
two elements which are always conjoined; unless they were so 
conjoined there would be no knowledge. Yet, on the other 
hand, the proposal is to investigate these elements as if they 
were not thus conjoined. The Critique of Pure Reason, in 
other words, so far from being a self-consistent gradually de- 
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veloping whole, proposes a question which it at the same time 
shows cannot be propounded, much less answered. Once 
more, it might be proved that Mr. Caird’s account of the pro- 
gress from the Critique of Pure Reason to the Critique of 
Practical Reason reads Kant in the light of a development 
which did not take place. For the two Critiques come into 
collision with one another. The moral law—the categorical 
imperative—is, according to the second, an a priori possession 
of the mind. According to the first, we only cognise matter 
of sense, which has been categorised. How then are we aware 
that there is such a principle as the moral imperative? It is 
not matter of sense, and so cannot be categorised. The whole 
ground, therefore, on which the Critique of Practical Reason pro- 
ceeds has already been cut away by the analysis pursued in the 
Critique of Pure Reason. But the Critique of Judgment depends 
upon the Critique of Practical Reason in so far as it attempts to 
clothe this moral law with some sort of reality. Thus, ulti- 
mately, its research too must be without positive result. In the 
same way, also, the processes of the Critique of Pure Reason 
eviscerate the conclusions of the Treatise on Religion.* For, 
either religion has no place in the intellectual life, because of 
the unknowableness of its content, or it has definite content 
which, however, is wholly subjective, and therefore devoid of 
signification in practical life. Passing on, not only might Mr. 
Caird’s light of Kant’s inner tendency be thus changed into 
darkness, but his view of Kant’s influence on later thought 
might be controverted. It presents one aspect, among many, 
of the historic significance of the critical philosophy. The 
lustre which Mr. Caird causes subsequent speculation to cast 
back upon Kant he derives from one chief source. As he tells 
us in the last paragraph of his book, ‘it is impossible to do 
justice to Kant’s philosophy as a whole without at least indi- 
cating that it contained the germs of the later German Idealism, 
and that both as to its form and its matter. This is true as to 
its form, in so far as the method of regress in order to progress 
which he illustrated, is in itself already the dialectical method 
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of Fichte and Hegel, and only superficially distinguished there- 
from ; and it is true as to its matter, in so far as the result of 
Kant’s Critiques, and especially of his last Critique, is removed 
only bya step from the Intellectual Intuition of Schelling and the 
Idealistic Optimism of Hegel.’* But while it may be allowed 
that one, and that the principal, element in Kant’s philosophy 
was developed by the illustrious Epigones, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, many will stoutly deny that this was the sole 
result. The light thrown back upon Kant by Schopenhauer, 
or Lange, or Cohen, or Lotze, or Hodgson, is not that to which 
Mr. Caird applies his spectroscope. But, nevertheless, it is a 
part of Kant’s ‘after-glow.’ And, when carefully analysed, the 
conclusions that will certainly be drawn from it are, that the 
critical philosophy represents. more a transitional stage of 
speculative thought, and that it is not a perfectly articulated 
system full of a reproductive energy all its own. Mr. Caird’s 
plea for more metaphysic is, in short, confronted with the con- 
temporary cry, ‘down with metaphysics;’ and the one, his 
opponents will ruthlessly urge, is as much chargeable upon Kant 
as the other. 

Secondly, in spite of the clearness and consistency which 
Mr. Caird’s exposition introduces into the Critical Philosophy, 
much complaint will certainly be advanced on the score that 
he improves Kant out of existence. That is to say, Kant, like 
a touched up photograph, is in many respects made to look so 
well that he is recognisable only with difficulty. No doubt, as 
Mr. Caird plainly states, it was the avowed object to bring 
about some such result. The criticism, we imagine, will be 
passed on the ground that, in the process of transformation, the 
desiderated end is kept too constantly in view. Consequently, 
the uncertainties of Kant, his false steps and backward move- 
ments, his inconsistencies and incongruities, are too often 
passed over in the attempt to cause them all to subserve one 
purpose. Or, in other words, it may be objected that Mr. 
Caird does not sufficiently exhibit, in its raw condition, the 
material which he subjects to a clarifying process for his own 
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ends. This criticism naturally applies with much greater force 
to some parts of his book than to others. We think that it 
might be most effectually employed in connection with the 
great chapter on the Transcendental Deduction. There, even 
a tolerably well-versed Kantian scholar will have to rub his 
eyes and look several times ere he recognises, in the lucid and 
self-consistent statement, the linguistic horror and the intel- 
lectual see-saw of the original. Kant’s doctrine of the 
spontaneity of mind, for example is developed into something 
of a wholly different character. ‘To recognise that all exist- 
ence is existence for a self is to adopt a principle, the natural 
outcome or complement of which is the doctrine that all 
existence is the manifestation of a self. This, as above said, 
is in a sense to invert the use of the conceptions of noumenon 
and phenomenon which we find in Kant; but it will be one of 
the objects of this book to show that in this invertion we dis- 
cover the essential meaning of Kant’s work.’* The candour, 
with which this and similar observations are repeatedly made, 
deserves every acknowledgment, and would benefit philo- 
sophical discussion were it imitated. But we suspect that 
there are those who would have preferred a further transcrip- 
tion, not a transmutation, of Kant’s ipsissima verba. The 
tendency, it may be fairly urged, is to substitute a new reading 
for the old, all the while taking a special interpretation of the 
latter for granted. 

Thirdly, and lastly, it is evident, from what has already 
been said, that many will have a special metaphysical objection 
to bring against Mr. Caird’s interpretation. His conception of 
what ‘reality’ is, and of the manner of its constitution, cannot 
but be the occasion of much controversy. This becomes 
abundantly apparent in his chapter on the Postulates of 
Empirical Thought, where he lays down most distinctly the 
idealistic position involved in his representation of Kant. The 
characteristic attitude of the thought here enunciated, Mr. 
Caird points out, is well defined by Green. ‘Thus taking the 
“possible object” in one sense, it is quite true that the 
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occurrence of a perception corresponding to it makes no 
difference to its content ; but of such an object itis unmeaning 
to say that, through the occurrence of perceptions, from being 
possible it becomes real. Taking “possible object” in another 
sense, it is quite true that the occurrence of a perception con- 
verts its possibility into reality, but in doing so, it further 
determines the conception of the object.’* Or, as Mr. Caird puts 
it himself: ‘If we could know the whole conditions of an 
object apart from perception, we should know its reality ; and 
that we cannot do so, merely means that there is no such thing 
as thought apart from perception, no thought which is not 
the return of perception upon itself. On the other hand, 
through the presence of an object in sense, we should not 
know its reality if such presence were anything externally 
added to thought ; for, in that case it would be at most the 
presence of a sensuous image, which could not tell us anything 
about the possibility of any object as such.* This, or a 
similar conception, is always present to Mr. Caird in his 
statement of the Kantian metaphysic. The objection, which 
many will most forcibly urge against it, is obvious. It is too 
subjective—it transfers reality from the presumed external to 
a world which, if ‘ external,’ is such only because it is first 
internal or determined by thought. In short, it rests upon the 
paradox of the unity of thought and being. Mr. Caird, we 
take it, does not mean to say that knowledge of all the con- 
ditions of an object actually ends in the construction of that 
object as a ‘thing’ for sense. He implies, rather, that know- 
ledge of all the necessary conditions already includes what 
might be given by a specific sense-perception. And this is 
exactly the cause of the difficulty. Sense-perception is know- 
able only in terms of thought; thought can only constitute a 
quasi-external object its object if sense-perception be present. 
Here we have, it may be argued, a repetition of the old fallacy 
of Kant himself. It is posited that we know sense and thought 
only in relation to one another—that they are inseparable ele- 
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ments in the experience apart from which they have no existence. 
Yet, in explanation of this experience it is proposed to treat 
them as if they were separately knowable, and this in the interest 
of thought more than of sense. The result is to encircle man- 
kind,—not the individual,—with a ring of subjectivity. Now, 
the great difficulty of this view is, not that it renders mind 
creative, as so many to their own confusion insist, but that it 
is in conflict with the very account of growth in knowledge 
which Mr. Caird uses as a thesis or necessary assumption. 
Perception, as it were, challenges conception, and so stimulates 
the latter to show forth its latent power. But, if there be 
nothing to perceive, save another ‘ work of the mind, one may 
be pardoned for failing to observe how the theory works as a 
practical explanation. Things, as Green says,* do not cease 
to be single things when determined by conceptions. But, on 
the other side, if they did survive in their singleness, there 
would be no conceptions of them. This is the true idealistic 
dilemma. At one moment things are there in reality, at 
another they are real only for thought. Yet, as the emphasis 
is ever on the ‘for thought,’ we are forced to conclude that 
the first reality is ideal, and that, therefore, the alleged process 
of progress cannot take place, because the conflicting elements 
necessary to the antagonism do not both exist. In short Mr. 
Caird’s answer, given to the question, what is Being,—it is 
Thought,—will be received incredulously by many precisely 
because it dismisses Being too easily. The question is answered 
too much according to the Scotch method of asking or 
suggesting another. For Mr. Caird’s reply in effect is, how 
can such a question be put, what are the conditions of our 
being able to frame it? Mr. Caird is repelled by the abrupt- 
ness of the ordinary realist; the query, what is Being, takes 
too much for granted; and this Mr. Caird would proceed to 
investigate. His critics will very naturally be offended by his 
new manner of interogation, as the grimy Rudd must have 
been by Curran’s witty remark :—‘ My dear Dick, you can’t 
think how puzzled we are to know where you buy your dirty 
shirts.’ 
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It is obviously impossible, within comparatively brief limits, 
to review a book such as Mr. Caird’s with any approach to 
adequacy. The result of well nigh ten years’ labour, his 
volumes must be their own best commentary. For this reason 
we have been content to attempt to describe the kind of 
Kantian interpretation wrought out in them. In following the 
intricate course of Mr. Caird’s argument, it requires little percep- 
tion to notice that some portions of it have cost him far greater 
trouble than others. The first volume as a whole has plainly 
been the source of much more sustained effort than the second. 
This was only natural, seeing that he had to deal at the out- 
set with the tangled skein of the pre-Critical development, and 
with Kant’s most technical and internally disjointed Critique. 
In the first volume again, coming now to particulars, the 
chapters on the pre-Critical Development and on the Problem 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, seem to have occasioned 
trouble; while, in an ascending scale, continuous exertion 
and untiring perseverance have been bestowed upon the 
Analogies of Experience, the Postulates of Empirical Thought, 
and, above all, upon the Transcendental Deduction of the 
Categories. In the second volume, the chapter on Freedom 
strikes one as being the outcome of no little care. Of the 
work as a whole it is difficult to speak in terms at once suffi- 
cient and temperate. It is, and must for long years remain, 
the English book on Kant. So far as our knowledge serves 
us, nothing comparable with it has been done in any language 
for this thinker. Remarkable not only for the minute 
re-statement of the Critical system, but also for the indepen- 
dent philosophical power by which it is abundantly charac- 
terised, it is to be regarded as much as an original contribution 
to speculative thought as a commentary upon the Kantian 
theory. No student can afford to be without it ; every expert 
must be prepared to reckon with it. 
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Art. V.—ORIENTAL MYTHS AND CHRISTIAN 
PARALLELS. 


T is as interesting as it is curious, to trace the first dawn of 

Christianity in the East, and to eliminate from the myths 

of centuries, the true story of man’s salvation, purged from 

tradition and superstition, and ‘the floating mists of dark 
idolatry.’ * 

All students of ancient Oriental epics and poems, know, that 
the birth of a Saviour, or Regenerator of Mankind, had been 
foretold by the supposed inspired writers, or sybils, who com- 
posed them; and in the noble poems called The Purdnd, this 
expectation is repeatedly mentioned, and men are said ‘to sigh 
and groan’ over the accumulated load of the earth’s sins, and 
to pray for the coming of ‘a King of Peace and Justice.’ 

A short time before the birth of the Saviour, the Persian 
Magi, the Jewish Rabbis, the Roman Sybils, and the Etrurian 
Augurs, were unanimously giving forth the prophecy that 
there would soon be born into the world, ‘a Holy Child of a 
Virgin Mother incarnate.’ 

The belief in these prophecies, was also shared by the northern 
Gothic nations, whose ‘wise men’ preached the coming of 
the Manu, or ‘new Adam,’ who was to commence a new order 
of peace and morality. 

Then the rumour of these things began to spread even as 
far as India, and in the 3101st year of the Cali yuga, the Great 
King Vicréma-Ditya, Emperor of all India, sent to enquire, 
‘ whether indeed it were true, that a wondrous Child, born of a 
Virgin, should conquer the land and all the world beside.’ His 
messengers returned, and brought him word, that ‘in very truth 
such a child had been born,’ and here the old story rambles on, 
from historic fact, into the myths of the Purdnd and the Vedas. 
This embassy to the land of the Jews actually took place, and 
it is a remarkable co-incidence, that in this year of Indian 
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history, Jesus, ‘the Holy Child,’ had just been born in Beth- 
lehem of Judea. 

The emissaries of ‘the Great King,’ afterwards wrote an 
account of their journey and a collection of incidents, purport- 
ing to be the events of the first five years of the ‘Holy Child’s’ 
life. It is very evident, however, that these are but distorted 
versions of those that may be found in the so-called ‘ Spurious 
Gospels.’ The stories of the infant Jesus, and the figures of 
clay, and the sparrows, being identical almost in their wording. — 

To this relation of their journey, the ‘ wise men’ of India 
gave the name of the Cumdricd-chaudd, and the child Jesus 
was called S@ liva’ hénd the son of Tacshded the carpenter. 

There is no doubt, also, that the fable of Krishnd is in some . 
way mixed up with much that is founded on truth. He is 
said to have been ‘ cradled and educated ’ amongst a shepherd 
tribe, and to have been hidden from the murderous intents of 
a wicked tyrant, who had ordered all male infants to be slain. 
He is said also to have performed miracles, to have washed 
the feet of the Brahmins, and to have raised the dead ; besides 
this, he was chief of a tribe called the Yddus, or Yéhudas, who 
lived in a land called Yudé; the resemblance of this in 
sound to ‘ Judah’ is apparent. Another tradition states, that 
Krishna disputed with learned doctors, and decided the , 
most intricate questions of love and religion. The Brahmins 
relate another legendary tale: of a ‘Holy Man’ who was a 
Peishé cérd, or carpenter ; this man came unto a certain place, 
and published a proclamation, ‘that all persons in grief and 
trouble, should come unto him for consolation, and that he in 
return would lay his life down for them.’ This having been 
told to the king of that land, a decree was issued that he 
should be seized and condemned to death. 

Crucifixion was unknown amongst the Hindoos as a capital 
punishment; the ‘Holy Man’ was therefore impaled on a 
Sulé or Suli, i.¢., a stake or gibbet. Then he was stretched 
upon the Suldé in company with two thieves, condemned to 
the same death, and after he had endured this torture for a 
certain space of time, a car with celestial choristers came down 
from heaven, and the ‘ Holy Man’ taking one of the thieves 
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by the hand, made him enter the car with him, saying “thou 
also shalt be with me in Cailésd”’ (or paradise). 

Many other Oriental sects, such as the Mussulmans and the 
Manicheans, will not allow that ‘the Regenerator’ was crucified, 
but allege that he was translated to heaven, or that he vanished 
from human eyes in a miraculous manner. 

The earliest knowledge we possess of the preaching of 
the Christian Gospel in the East, dates from the year 
189 A.D., when Panteenus of Alexandria visited India, and 
found already existing there a small colony of Christians, who 
possessed a copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew in the Hebrew 
tongue ; this they presented to him on his departure, and it 
was carried by him to his native city, where it was subse- 
quently seen by Saint Jerome. Following in the footsteps of 
Panteenus, Saint Frumentius of Abyssinia was the next apostle 
to the East. It is said that he was a great Oriental linguist, 
and that understanding several provincial dialects, he was 
able to preach the Gospel in various parts of India. Tra- 
dition also says that during a long period of years, he 
acted as prime-minister to one of the kings, whose province he 
visited. He was accompanjed on his mission, it is said, by 
his brother Adhesius, and by their paternal uncle, a learned 
and ardent Christian of the city of Tyre, who was also greatly 
interested in studying the philosophy and the people of the 
lands through which their wanderings led them. 

After a long sojourn in India, they departed to return to 
their own land, but the uncle was murdered by a marauding 
tribe of unfriendly natives, and the two nephews were carried 
back to the province where Frumentius had lately served as 
prime minister, and detained as captives. 

However, in course of time, they were set free, and obtained 
leave to revisit their native country. Saint Frumentius 
was ordained a bishop, and attended the Council of Nice, in 
that capacity, in the year 325 a. The following year he 
was consecrated Primate of all India by the famous Saint 
Athanasius of Alexandria, after which he once more bade fare- 
well to his native land, and returned to India, and there 
passed, it is believed, the remainder of his life. 
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The next missionary of whom history bears record is Musceus, 
Bishop of Aduli, in Abyssinia, who is said to have visited India 
in company with the celebrated Gothic Bishop, Palladius. The 
latter suffered so much from the climate, that his health 
was totally shattered, and he returned to Abyssinia; but 
Musceus travelled on, and penetrated into Bokhara, where his 
efforts met with extraordinary success, and he made numerous 
converts. At Sirhind, in Bokhara, there existed in the sixth 
century a great Christian college, and from it, in 636 A.D. 
travelled two monks to Constantinople, who introduced to the 
notice of the Emperor Justinian, the silk trade and the com- 
merce in cocoons, which subsequently brought so much profit 
to the Turks. 

A long chronological blank follows on the journey of the 
Bishop Musceus, and then, out of the mist of tradition, rises the 
figure of Saint Theophilus, the greatest among all the Aryan 
bishops of India. A native of the town of Dit in Gujrat, 
(or Guzerit) he was so ‘ebony-black’ in complexion, that 
he was surnamed ‘the Blackamoor.’ His Hindoo appel- 
lation was Déopél, which is synonymous with the Greek 
name, Theophilus) When a mere boy he was sent to 
Constantinople,.where he became converted to the Christian 
faith, and took the vows of a celibate monk, many of whom 
were at this period ordinary priests, and permitted to marry. 

Déopal, or Theophilus, lived through the reigns of Constan- 
tine and of his two sons, Constantius and Constantius Gallus, 
and carried Christianity into Arabia, where, in spite of the 
determined opposition of the Jews, he succeeded in establishing 
three churches, which he erected principally for the advantage 
of the Christian Roman trading community. 

The first of these was built at Taphar, or Taphfron, 
now called Dafar, then the metropolis of Arabia; the second 
was erected at Aden, and the third at the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf. 

After this great and signal success had been accomplished, 
Theophilus returned to Dit, his native town; from thence he 
encouraged the propagation of Christianity in his own country, 
but unfortunately, his doctrines were greatly tainted by the 
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errors of Arius, and sectarian schisms constantly produced 
stumbling-blocks in his schemes for the conversion of his 
countrymen. It is not known where Theophilus died, but the 
historian Suidas relates that the bishop left India again, after 
some years residence at Dit, and took up his abode in Antioch ; 
and the last record existing of him is that he accompanied the 
Emperor Constantius Gallus into Germany, in 354 A.D., pene- 
trating as far as Petavium, or Pettai, in Styria. 

Next in succession to the great missionary-bishop, came the 
Hindoo Bishop, Saint Marftha, of Supharaé (now called Suffer- 
dim), of whom we read in various chronicles, that he was 
present in 383 A.D., at the Synod held at Sides, in Pamphylia. 
From Supharé he was translated to the see of Meyaferkin, in 
Mesopotamia, where he attempted, but without success, the 
conversion of Yezdejird I., King of Persia. Saint Chrysostom 
in his letters, speaks most favourably of the noble zeal of this 
early Hindoo Bishop. 

We learn also, in the Chronicles or Notitia of Nilus Doxopa- 
trius, that a certain Hindoo Christian, named Ramogyris, was 
ordained Bishop by one of the Patriarchs of Antioch, about 
the same period as Saint Déopél or Theophilus, and Cosmo 
Indico-pleustes, who made a tour through India about the year 
522 A.D., says, that in his travels, he found on the Malabar 
coast, and in Ceylon, and also in the north-western provinces 
of India, ‘a vast number of churches, with a full complement 
of priests, using the Christian Liturgy then ordained by the 
church of Antioch.’ 

It is well known that traditions, and chronicles handed down 
from the earliest fathers and ecclesiastical historians, have all 
alike declared, that Saint Thomas Didymus was sent on a 
mission to India, and suffered martyrdom at a small town near 
Madras in the year 74 A.D.; and it is said that St. Thomas’s 
Mountain is so named, in memory of that event. Be this as it 
may, so many historians have also mentioned this circumstance 
as a credible statement, that one may be inclined to believe 
that there is possibly a certain foundation for the story. St. 
Jerome, who died in 420 A.D., mentions the mission and death 
of St. Thomas as a well-established fact, and Rufinus (371 A.D.) 
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declares that St. Thomas was certainly martyred in India, and 
that his body was removed to Edessa, where it remained for 
twenty-five years. 

The original place of his sepulchre, was ever after regarded 
as one of the holiest spots in the Orient, and some portions of 
his body were retained as relics, as well as the earth on which 
his blood was spilt. This blood-stained earth was carefully 
collected by the pious, and carried to distant parts, and was 
(so says the old tradition), found, when made into a salve with 
the admixture of water, to be a most efficacious cure for 
various forms of skin-disease, and hemorrhage! A splendid 
tomb was erected at Edessa over the remains of St. Thomas, 
but was afterwards totally destroyed in the wars of the Emperors 
of the West with the Persians. Gregory of Tours, who flourished 
in the sixth century, states in his history that ‘he knew a worthy 
man named Theodorus, a great traveller, who had seen this 
mausoleum ; and King Alfred the Great, in fulfilment-of a vow, 
sent (in the ninth century), Sighelm, Bishop of Shireburn, 
on a special pilgrimage, to do honour to the sepulchre of the 
martyred Apostle. 

Soon after Sighelm’s visit, two Mussulman travellers visited 
‘the tomb and memorial church of St. Thomas on the coast of 
Coromandel, and found established there, a large colony of 
fervent Christians, as also did Marco Polo at a much later date, 
1292; he states that there were other colonies besides this one, 
in various parts of the India Peninsula. 

Mussulmans, as well as Christians, held the sepulchre of the 
Apostle in the greatest veneration, and Marco Polo further 
informs us, ‘that St. Thomas was said to have preached 
at Aden in Arabia, before he went to Maabar (Malabar ?), in 
India, where he suffered for Christ, and there reposes to this 
day, his most holy body. In that country the Christians are 
good soldiers, and remarkable for their honesty.’ It is evident 
that the great traveller was not aware of the removal of the 
Saint’s body to Edessa, or he would not have stated that his 
interment was at Maabar, as a positive fact. The inhabitants 
of the district to this day hold the Apostle’s memory in the 
highest reverence, and speak of him as Avédriid, or ‘the holy 
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and pious: man.’ Marco Polo states that this word is derived 
from the Sanscrit term Av-Ary-yd, signifying ‘holiness and 
purity,’ and is the derivative root of the word ‘ Aryan.’ 

Ptolemy tell us, ‘that there lived, in the third century, in 
the country of Arifca, or of the Aryans, ‘holy men, rigid 
penitents and anchorets,’ who were styled Tibissi-mdgt, a word 
derived from the Sanscrit Tépdswi, pronounced Tibdsd in the 
Tamil Dialect, which signifies, contemplative men of austere 
habits, or hermits. This word is probably synonymous with 
the origin of the Egyptian word Tiébénnd, and has its roots in 
the words Tépé, austerity, and Tupd-vén, a wilderness of 
austerity, or desert. Ancient church traditions relate that St. 
Thomas embarked at Aden on his journey to Gudia, where he 
landed at a city named Halabdr, indifferently called in after 
times, Salé-paitan, Salé-pir, Saéld-bii-ram, Halé-bdrim, and 
Cringinér, where he met with a sincere welcome and honour- 
able reception from Masdéus Segémis, the king of the country, 
whose son, Ziisin, he converted to the Christian faith, and 
afterwards ordained him deacon of the church he established 
there; and that after many years of successful labour in the 
work of conversion, and the erection of numerous churches and | 
monasteries and convents, he suffered martyrdom at a town 
called Célamind, known in later times as MAliér-pfr, or the 
City of Peacocks. This town, which is sometimes designated 
St. Thome, was well known to the Arabs of the Middle Ages 
by the name of Betiima, or Beit-Thémi, the church or house of 
Saint Thomas. Its name, Cailamina, signifies literally earth 
and stones; ménd being the Tamil for earth, and céld, or 
cali, stones, and is synonymous with the French word cailloua, 
pebbles or stones. 

Two other accounts also exist of Saint Thomas's mission to 
India, more or less interspersed with mythical relations, namely 
one written by Hippolytus, an Arabian Christian bishop, who 
died 230 A.D., and another by Dorotheus, also an Arabian 
bishop, who was born in 254 A.D. 

The two Mussulman travellers already mentioned, declared 
in their account of their journey, that ‘they found an 
immense and flourishing colony of Christians in Ceylon, and 
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that they were protected and encouraged by the king, who 
kept secretaries to write down their respective histories, and 
the exposition of their doctrines and laws,’ These two 
travellers likewise state, that these Christians held services or 
assemblages in edifices erected for that purpose, called ‘ Chdr- 
chitd,’ and that the meetings were styled ‘ Chérchi.’ 

The early settlement and propagation of Christianity in the 
East is also mentioned by Ferishta, a Hindoo historian, who 
says :—‘ Formerly, before the rise of the religion of Islam, a 
company of Jews and Christians came by sea into the country 
(Malabar), and settled as merchants or-Peishecaris, They con- 
tinued to live there until the rise of the Mussulman religion.’ 
After the introduction and rapid spread of the tenets of 
Mahomet into India, the Christian religion sustained a severe 
check, and the heads of the church lost heart and courage, and 
no longer sent out missionaries and bishops to the colonies and 
churches that had been established so many years. This fact 
is confirmed by several Mussulman historians, who state that 
in the reign of the Caliph Abdfilmalek, (who flourished in the 
latter portion of the seventh century), the poor deserted con- 
gregations of Hindoo Christians sent a deputation to Simon 
the Syrian, Patriarch of Alexandria, imploring him to have 
compassion upon their spiritual needs, and to send them out 
pastors to replace those who had died and those who had left 
them. 

In reference again to the word Charcha, or Charchita, or 
Charchi, the Brahmin priests say that the Christian assemblies 
were so called because that word also signifies a search or 
investigation into spiritual matters, and from this root, Renaudot 
derives the word ‘ chercher,’ to search. 

In consequence of the spiritually destitute condition of the 
Christian colonies of ancient India, numerous fallacies and 
idolatrous myths crept in, and became almost insensibly 
embodied and intermixed with the pure original beliefs and 
simple church ceremonies and ritual. The converts lapsed 
into errors of the grossest ignorance, but still preserved by 
tradition, a certain underlying foundation of Christian truths, 
to which they joined the fables of Buddhism, and the 
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thousand and one absurd tales of Hindoo mythology and 
polytheistic lore; so that it is small matter for wonder, that 
the pristine beauty and simplicity of their early faith became 
clouded by superstitions and myths, and abominable practices 
of all kinds, 

Thus, in an altered form, the original belief of ‘an uni- 
versal Saviour incarnate, Redeemer and Regenerator of man- 
kind,’ was transferred to, and merged in, the personality of 
_ Buddha-Godim#, the Emperor-God, who, like the Christ, 
entered on his mission after thirty years of age, and also like 
Him, ‘ was born of a pure Virgin.’ The years of Buddha’s life 
are given as eighty-four, whereas the mission of the Christ 
lasted but scarcely half of that period. 

So much did the Buddhist form of worship seize upon their 
imagination, that the Christians at last incorporated him with 
their own ritual, and actually came to believe that Saint 
Thomas was but a secondary incarnation of Christ, clothed in 
the personality of a‘ Holy Man’! To this day, it is a singular 
fact, that the Buddhists use the form of the Cross, as one of 
the sacred symbols of Buddha-Godam&, whose mother, they 
say, gave birth to him miraculously, on the trunk of the Tree 
of Life, of which two of the branches grew crosswise. To 
commemorate this event the Buddhists frequently employ the 
cross in the adornment of the cupolas and domes of their 
temples and monasteries, or of their sacred books; the most 
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ordinary forms being those indicated by the above linear out- 
lines ; the crosses being generally made of polished brass or 
gilt iron. 

Another form of ornament also used by the Buddhists 
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in their temples, is the model of a tree bearing five branches, 
each of which has seven leaves, whilst on the trunk grow 
eight ; this is exclusively the emblem of Buddha, whilst the 
above crosses, Figs, 1 and 2, are emblems more especially of 
the deity Maha-Ded, the Great God, and the Triune incarna- 
tions of Buddha-Godama in mystic conjunction, thus pointing 
in their corrupt form, to the three persons of the Christian 
Godhead and belief. 

It is impossible not to realize that the adoption of the emblem 
or symbol of the cross by the Buddhists, their monastic and 
conventual systems, their doctrines of absolution, purgatory and 
sacred incarnations, are simply a distorted image of the 
mysteries of the Christian religion, handed down through the 
myths of past centuries, and that they are but shreds and 
vestiges of the purer faith inculcated by the Great Apostle of 
the East, and his band of bishops and pastors. 

Buddha-Godaéma has now arrived at a separate individuality 
and unique Godhead, and is (so the sacred books of the 
Buddhists declare), in perpetual warfare with another divine, 
or celestial personage (a species of anti-christ, if such a term 
may be used), whose name is Vivd-Carmd, or Déva-T washta, 
the Divine Artist or Carpenter, known also under the appella- 
tion of Dévé-Silpi and Tévétaét, whose numerous disciples and 
worshippers spread themselves all over India, and followed 
the trade of carpenters and carvers in wood and ivory, and 
dyers. 

It is a curious coincidence that the early Christian Hindoos, 
who emigrated to Persia and Greece, and settled themselves 
there in large colonies, adored ‘Christ the Carpenter’ as a 
species‘ of godlike saint, but without attributing to him a 
‘ divinity incarnate.’ 

Hence, in like manner, at the present time, the Persian 
Mussulman or Mahommedan carpenters and dyers have adopted 
Christ as their ‘ patron saint,’ or ‘Holy Man.’ 

Thus, step by step, we mount, by these quaint traditions and 
mysterious myths, the ladder of time, to those distant ages, 
when Christianity first dawned on the dark night of idolatry 
in the East, and draw from them the conclusion that they 
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have had their origin in the subverted doctrines of the pure 
gospel of the ‘Great Messenger’ and Redeemer, carried to 
‘the far Orient’ by His disciples, martyrs, and missioners, in 
whose footsteps are following an army of self-sacrificing men, 
throwing themselves body, heart, and soul into the work of 
carrying further and further, into the darkness of a benighted 
land, the ‘ gladness’ of man’s redemption, the humanizing in- 
fluences of civilization, and a,‘ Gospel of Peace.’ 


FLORENCE LAYARD. 





Art. VI—LUTHER MONUMENTS AND THE GERMAN 
REVOLUTION OF 1525. 


I. 


EAR by year, Germany is doing more and more honour, by 
means of monuments, to the eminent men of her great 
historical past. Quite recently, the statues of two famed 
champions of the Reformation in State and Church—Ulrich 
von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen—have been unveiled, 
near Kreuznach, on the Ebernburg. That was Sickingen’s 
castle, situated towards the middle course of the Rhine, and 
widely known in his time as the ‘Shelter-house of Justice’ 
(Herberge der Gerechtigkeit); that stronghold serving as a 
refuge for those suffering from princely or priestly persecution. 
Since the impressive ceremony in the Ebernburg, a Luther 
monument has been raised at Erfurt. Another is on the 
point of being erected at Berlin. Even so, one at Kisenach. 
It is now more than twenty years ago, that at Worms 
—famous for the Reichstag at which the sturdy monk 
had to appear before the Emperor Charles V. and the 
parliamentary representatives of the nation—a memorial of 
far grander design was unveiled, which the young Emperor 
William II. musingly contemplated only a few weeks back, 
during his visit to that most ancient town. The Worms 
memorial is truly a powerful composition. It contains a large 
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array of historical figures; among them, not only those 
connected with the German Reformation, but also Luther’s 
forerunners: Wiclif, Waldo, Savonarola, and Huss. Still, even 
this vast sculptural structure, promoted as it was under 
princely patronage, gives but a one-sided idea of the 
troublous, yet hopeful period which is commonly called the 
time of the Reformation, but which in reality was marked not 
only by religious or theological aspirations, but also by stormy 
political and social risings full of heroism and bloodshed. 

By placing the medallions of Hutten and Sickingen on the 
upper bronze cube of the Luther monument at Worms, the 
political aspect of the Reformation was, at any rate, indicated in 
a slight degree. However, in the official celebration which then 
took place, and which filled the whole country with Luther’s 
name and fame, one point was strangely hushed up, by 
speakers and writers, with an uneasy care, lest they should 
offend royal ears. This point is, the doings of the renowned 
Reformer shortly before, and during, the so-called War of the 
Peasants—an epoch of colossal turmoil. The silence preserved 
on this important and highly interesting subject afterwards 
gave rise to much discussion. Some, at least—and I may 
claim to have been among them—insisted on the stirring 
events in question not being crushed out of remembrance. 
But the tremendous war of 1870-71, and the mighty results 
that flowed from it, once more turned men’s minds away from 
such retrospect. 

At last, Hutten and Sickingen have been awarded a twin 
monument of their own. Even this, however, gives but an in- 
sufficient idea of what really occurred in Luther’s days; for 
the mail-clad man of letters, once the Poet Laureate of 
Germany, who so passionately attacked the Roman priesthood, 
and who strenuously worked for the regeneration of the 
Empire, as well as the warrior-knight who had the stuff in 
him for a Lord Protector of Germany, both died before the 
great political and social thunderstorm came down. It is the 
actors in this latter event that will one day have to be com- 
memorated also in any proper Reformation monument. Mean- 
while I believe it will be useful to show how curiously those 
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err, who, like Mr. Froude, seem to look upon the terrible up- 
heaval of 1524-25 as a mere local riot, or who think of Luther 
himself only as a theologian, a Mann Gottes, wholly disengaged 
from State affairs. No greater mistake could be made. 

The real historical fact is, that Germany passed then through 
a Revolution of extraordinary magnitude, and that Luther played 
a very notable part during its stormy course. This is too much 
forgotten now-a-days. In France, as everybody knows, there is 
a habit of dating the Modern Era—nay, the very rise of the 
principles of self-government and of intellectual enlightenment 
—from the mighty events of 1789-93. Now, the chief maxims 
of the first French Revolution are certainly acknowledged by 
the progressive parties all over the world. Yet, after all, the 
French Revolution was heralded in by the American Revolu- 
tion with its striking Declaration of the Rights of Man. Be- 
fore the American Revolution, the English Commonwealth had 
risen, from whose procedures, as well as from the ideas of the 
founders of the United States, the Revolution in France at 
first took largely its cue. 

Few, however, are properly aware of the fact that more 
than a century before the Puritan and Independent rising in 
England, there had been a German Revolution which for a 
considerable time shook the whole Empire with Liberal, Demo- 
cratic, and Levelling aspirations, and which was only over- 
come by a series of battles in the open field. Nay, before this 
upheaval of the sixteenth century, Germany had had, in the 
fourteenth century, her ‘ Eidgenossen’ Leagues. They were 
associations of a strongly Democratic character, extending 
from Aachen in the North to Ulm and Zurich, then still a town 
in the Empire; whilst the Hansa, holding sway on the coasts 
of the German Ocean and the Baltic, and reaching far inland, 
gave a Republican stamp to that part of our country. Free 
Switzerland was the outcome of the struggles of those 
‘ Eidgenossen’ Leagues. To this day, the Mountain Common- 
wealth calls itself the Schweizerische EHidgenossenschaft. For 
historical accuracy’s sake I will at once add that all those 
risings in Germany, England, America, and France, had been 
preceded by the republican Towns’ Leagues of Italy, whose 
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old Lombard idea of Teutonic self-rule, combined with Latin 
culture, transfused itself, even after it had been defeated, into 
the cities of neighbouring countries. 

An additional fact, referring to the epoch known as the 
Reformation, must not be forgotten. It is this: that at the 
side of the Evangelical and Democratic insurrection against 
the Roman hierarchy and the aristocratic order, there was, in 
Luther’s days, a widely-spread philosophical movement in 
Germany. It was that of the so-called Humanists, Though 
many of its champions—with a worldly wisdom and a self- 
seeking mental reservation not unknown also to after-times— 
dealt tenderly enough with the existing clerical and secular 
powers, others were of a more independent cast of mind. 
Among some of them, a spirit can easily be traced, kindred to 
that of the later Encyclopedists, Here, too, there is a remark- 
able contact with, or foreshadowing of, the philosophical 
movement which characterised the eighteenth century in 
England and France, and which in the latter country certainly 
helped to bring about the overthrow of the old state of things. 

In the beginning of his career, Luther himself had been 
attracted towards the classical studies, in preference to theo- 
logy, which for a short time he even gave up. Aristotle, 
Cicero, Vergil, Cato, Plautus, had then more charm for him 
than the Fathers of the Church. Nor did he, both as a Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and of Divinity, escape from the doubts 
which assailed the minds of many who had drunk at the Greek 
and Roman fountains of knowledge. Years after he had been 
the recognised leader of the Reformation, when his name al- 
ready resounded throughout Europe, he still wrote (in 1527) :— 
‘You may vanquish the temptations of the flesh ; but oh! how 
difficult it is to battle with the temptations of blasphemy and 
despair!’ Again: ‘Having well nigh lost my Christ, I was 
tossed about fearfully on the waves, amidst the storms of 
despair and of revolt against God.’ 

In his Table Talk he also referred to these mental torments. 
‘Sometimes the Devil,’ he said,‘has thrown me into such 
despair that I even did not know whether there was a God, 
and that I felt great doubts about our dear Lord Christ. But 
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the word of God soon restored me.’ In another passage he 
speaks of the scepticism that arose in him as to the immortality 
ot the soul, which he, in accordance with the prevailing creed, 
held to be tantamount to the resurrection of the flesh. He said 
he could not understand how a man who had lost a leg, say in 
the Turkish wars, and perhaps an arm elsewhere, should at a 
third place, where he is buried, be able to rise from the grave 
to eternal glory. The logic was rather defective from his own 
theological point of view. He evidently did not think of those 
Christians who were accidentally burnt, or of the martyrs of 
the Reforming creed who were given over to the flames even 
in his own time in Germany by the Roman Catholic Church, 
wherever, as at Kéln and Munich, it still held strong power. © 

The epoch in which Luther lived, was certainly not wholly 
filled with theological quarrels; nor were a number of the 
Reformers themselves averse to somewhat rationalistic views. 
Men like Karlstadt, Denk, Butzer, Capito, Oekolampadius, and, 
last but not least, Zwingli, rejected distinctly the stricter 
orthodox tenets. Others were at heart imbued with a simple 
Deism, which they merely sprinkled over with Biblical quota- 
tions. Some denied not only the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
but also resisted the custom of baptising children. Outside 
this much divided camp of Church Reformers, the classicists 
and philosophers proper went by their own systems of thought. 

Even Ulrich von Hutten, standing at first midway between 
the Humanists and the ecclesiastical Reformers, wrote in the 
beginning of Luther’s movement, which he afterwards joined :— 
‘A war has broken out between hot-headed monks. It is only 
to be hoped that they will eat up each other.’ In the same 
way, Mosellanus, who opened the disputation at Leipzig be- 
tween Luther and Eck with a speech of his own, wrote to 
Erasmus privately, amidst the preparations for this theological 
contest :—‘ There will be a curious dispute, and a fierce quarrel, 
between some scholastics. Ten Democritusses will get enough 
to be filled with laughter !’ 

These few indications may show that in the German move- 
ment of the sixteenth century, when classical studies were so 
much to the fore, views and tendencies cropped up which 
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strongly resembled subsequent similar movements in England 
and France. Nor is this surprising at all. When we remember 
that long before Luther, in the twelfth and thirteenth century, 
the Minne-singer or troubadour school of Germany—with the 
celebrated poet of those days, Walther von der Vogelweide, at 
its head—had already attacked the Papacy in terms of almost 
incredible strength, calling upon the nation to resist what they 
held to be the unbearable claims and exactions of the tyrannical 
and greedy Bishop of Rome: it will appear less astonishing 
that, 300 years afterwards, there should have been a further 
start in the sense of the Humanists. 

I do not say this in detraction of the importance of the 
world-famed Reformer of Wittenberg. But facts are facts, 
however unwelcome to some, and in the interest of historical 
truth they must be stated, if we would obtain both a correct 
idea of Luther's individuality and of the German Revolution of 
1524-25, which is somewhat miscalled ‘the War of the Peasants.’ 


II. 


Here, the notion must at once be got rid of, that the political 
and social tempest which raged in those years, was a mere 
servile revolt—as many imagine who have not studied the 
details. It was neither so as regards the men who fought in 
it, nor those who led it ; nor were its aims and objects exclusively 
confined to raising the condition of the hind. 

First of all, two classes of peasants were engaged in the 
rising : the mere land-slave who was tied to the soil, instead 
of the soil being his or the free commune’s; and a better class 
of farmers—in some cases, even substantial yeomen. Secondly, 
the programme of the political agitators, who in Puritan 
manner were also bent upon church reform, aimed at the 
Parliamentary re-construction of the Empire on & more Liberal 
or Democratic basis. Some of these agitators raised the flag 
of a German kingdom one and indivisible—under an elective 
Imperial head, as was always the custom from the formation of 
the Empire down to its dissolution in 1806. Others took their 
model of a Commonwealth from Switzerland, which not long 
ago had seceded from the Fatherland. 
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Both sections of these Evangelical insurgents were enemies 
of the clerical ‘dead hand’ in land-law affairs, They also 
wanted to abolish that petty dynastic power which was then 
beginning to sap and to dismember the unity of the nation. 
Of the leaders, the most prominent were, not peasants, but men 
of the middle class: some, ex-officials; not a few, Evangelical 
preachers; and one of the very best, a nobleman, Florian 
Geyer von Geyersberg, who died the death of a hero. The 
south, the west, and the centre of Germany were the scene of 
the vast upheaval, As to the prospect.which the multitudinous 
.vising had at one time, a saying of the Prince Elector John of 
Saxony may be quoted as a characteristic one. ‘If God wills, 
he exclaimed, ‘ that I should remain a Prince, so be it! But I 
can very well manage as a private person.” When Princes 
speak in this way, Revolutions have not quite a bad chance. 

In the British Museum I have found a very curious print, 
though it was not included in the Luther Exhibition of the 
Grenville Library. It is entitled: ‘Covenant, Order, and 
Instruction, as adopted by all the Peasant Armies that have 
entered into a League.’ On the first page a number of peas- 
ants are portrayed: long-haired, full-bearded, well-armed. The 
long hair and the full beard were the old mark of the German 
freeman, as it was that of his kinsman, the ‘free-necked, 
weaponed man’ amoung the Anglo-Saxons. The hind only 
was close-cropped. In the wood-cut of this ‘Covenant’ print, 
most peasants appear with harness on their stalwart body, with 
long swords, battle-axes, halberds, and club-flails. Such 
weapons were kept by many German peasants of the better 
order as an heirloom of their free forefathers. A spear, a buff- 
coat, or a breast-plate, still formed a not infrequent equipment 
of a peasant at Luther’s time. This we gather from various 
sources; for instance, from the amusing Landsknecht (lansquenet) 
drolleries of Hans Sachs, himself one of the stoutest champions 
of the Reformation. 

Among even the lowest class of German yeomen—especially 
in the South—a different tone and spirit’ then existed from 
what many may expect who in England, until recently, were, 
and in a great measure still are, wont to think of a poor tiller 
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of the soil as of a man merely caring for ‘ bacon, beer, and 
’baccy.’ Our peasants of the sixteenth century were still full 
of the old national traditions. They repeated the ancient 
tales about Siegfried and the whole heroic cycle. This custom 
lingered with many of them down to our days. I well re- 
member from boyhood the penny chap-books with antiquated 
type and rather archaic, not to say horrid, wood-cuts, in which 
these tales were then offered to the crowd; and I often saw 
peasants in the Rhine countries eagerly buying them, as they 
were leaving the fair of a neighbouring town. 

Again, at Luther’s time, and much later still, the German 
peasantry had theatrical representations of their own, partly of 
a religious, partly of a secular, kind. The Black ‘Forest and 
Swabia in general, chief centres of the rising of 1524-25, as 
well as Bavaria and the Tyrol, stood foremost in the cultivation 
of a proper stage. The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau is 
but a later echo and last remnant of that once widely prevail- 
ing institution which included the performances of secular, aye, 
in some cases, of romantic dramas referring to the deeds of 
‘the chivalry—which dramas were enacted by peasants. 

Now, it is not always the most oppressed, the hopelessly 
ground down and utterly despairing, who first rise against mis- 
rule. The class just above them, which still has a spark of 
the fire of independence in its hearts, often leads a movement 
for further emancipation. At least, in some districts of the 
south-east of Germany, yeomen possessing from 10 to 30,000 
gulden (a sum then four or five times the value of what it is 
now) were in the peasant movement, whilst trying to moderate 
it and to keep it from excesses. It was, therefore, not merely 
‘John Clodhopper, Bob Pear-stalk, Jack Daisy, or Tom Broom- 
stick with the Bark-shoes, the village mayor whose escutcheon 
is composed of eggs ’—as an old aristocratic satire sneeringly 
styles the agricultural labourers—who rose in the War of the 
Peasants. 

The ‘Covenant and Instruction’ alluded to gives the 
Peasant League the name of ‘ The Christian Union.’ It pro- 
vides for the reception of burghers, of handicraftsmen, of 
towns’ authorities, even of lords of the manor, into its organiza- 
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tion. Everywhere, the accepted term for the Peasant Leagues 
by and by came to be ‘ The Christian Union.’ We have here 
a proof in itself, that the junction of various classes for political 
and social reforms, not merely a servile insurrection, was pro- 
jected. 

Originally—and this is important—not even a revolt or war- 
like rising was intended. At least, it was looked upon asa 
last dire necessity, to be avoided as long as possible, and to 
be undergone only if negociations were to fail. This we can 
see from the fact of the ‘Instruction’ proposing to accept as 
arbitrators, for bringing about a friendly compromise, a 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Empire, the civic magistrates of 
Nuremberg, Zurich, Strassburg, and various other towns, to- 
gether with a number of pastors and men learned in law, 
whose names are given. 

May we not, then, truly say that down to the last moment 
a spirit of conciliation actuated the suffering masses who still 
shrank from the difficult armed conflict? And do not those 
who by their harsh refusal provoked the arbitrament of the 
sword, stand convicted before history as guilty of the shedding 
of torrents of blood ? 

In the number of towns whose magistrates were proposed as 
umpires, that of Zurich may create surprise. Zurich had been 
a member of the Swiss Confederacy since the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Strassburg, of course, was in Luther's 
days a German town, as it is again now. But in some 
undefined way, the Republican League of the Alps was still 
held to be under the protection of the German Empire until 
the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648. The free mountaineers 
themselves, who in 1499 had victoriously maintained their 
rights in a final struggle against the Emperor Maximilian, were 
in the sixteenth century on terms of much friendliness with 
their neighbouring German kinsmen. Against any common 
danger, Germans and Swiss, brethren in blood and speech, and 
not long ago also by political ties, still considered themselves 
morally bound together. Thus, in spite of grievous wars, the 
division-line was by no means so sharp a one as it became later 
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on. This will explain the choice of Zurich as one of the 
proposed arbitrators. 

When Luther began his agitation, some of the discontented 
parties in Germany were wont to express admiration for the 
Swiss mode of government. This went on for a long time, 
both among burghers and peasants, particularly in Swabia and 
Franconia. Hans Sachs, the renowned poet and valued fellow- 
worker of Luther and Melanchthon, may here be quoted, for 
his voice resounded throughout Germany. He was proud of 
the semi-republican constitution of his native city, which he 
describes in his ‘Song of Praise for the Town of Nuremberg.’ 
At the same time, as may be seen from that poem itself, he 
firmly upheld the cause of national unity, as embodied in the 
Empire. Against the self-seeking petty dynasties, the oppressive 
landed aristocracy, the robber-knights, as well as against the 
Roman hierarchy, which is the theme of some of his bitterest 
poems, the Patriarch of the Master-singers fought with extra- 
ordinary severity. In his historical lay, ‘Of the Rise of the 
Swiss and their True Government,’ Hans Sachs openly sides 
with the Republican Confederacy. He rejoices in its recent 
victories. He extols it as an example of that true Common- 
wealth spirit, which ‘ allows no exactions or robbery to be 
practised upon the people, but maintains good civic policy.’ 
With all his heart he wishes the Swiss prosperity for aye and 
for ever. Though this particular poem of Hans Sachs is much 
later than the rising of 1524-25, the spirit which breathes in it 
was that of large masses of the German population in town and 
thorpe, between the end of the fifteenth and the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 

Can we wonder that, with such a political atmosphere 
around him, Luther himself should have written of hard- 
hearted princes and noble lords as of ‘madmen, fools, repro- 
bates, jailors, hangmen, and wicked wretches?’ 


IIL, 


When he began his Reformation work, Luther strongly felt 
the necessity of making friends both among the more Liberal, 
patriotic section of the nobility, as distinguished from the 
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princes, and among the middle and working class, as well as 
among the peasantry. Hence his many and highly important 
political and social writings, of which, however, very seldom 
any notice is taken, though they merit the fullest attention if 
we would rightly understand the period in which he lived. 

‘To give to the German nation, my dear fatherland, the 
services I owe to it:’ with these significant words he explained 
at Worms the motive which had made him enter upon the 
struggle against the Papacy. This is not the language of the 
mere theologian. On his part, Hutten, in three letters addressed 
to Luther, wrote: ‘ Long live Freedom ! ’—* Let us strive for, 
and gain, public Liberty !’—* Let us free our oppressed Father- 
land!’ In this vein, Luther himself at first declared for the 
German nation, as against the supremacy of a foreign hier- 
archical system ; for the political rights of the Kaiser, as against 
the Pope; for the cause of national unity, as against the priests 
and the princelings; for the redress of the grievances of the 
tillers of the soil, and of the handicraftsmen, as against aristo- 
cratic misrule and oppressive merchants’ practices. In this 
latter respect, his treatise on Commerce and Usury, published a 
year before the great revolutionary attempt, is a most remark- 
able one. It reads a tremendous lesson, not only to. rapacious 
wholesale dealers and middlemen, but also to grasping princes 
who secretly were their partners. ‘Small thieves’—Luther 
says—‘ are hanged; but the great thieves go about in gold 
and silk.’ 

In an Address to the Emperor Charles V., Luther wrote:— 
‘Before all, no secular affairs shall any longer be given over to 
Rome for judgment there. By an Imperial law, or by a law 
of the German nation at large, it shall be resolved that no 
annats [that is, the first year’s revenues of a church benefice], 
are to be paid any more to the Papal Chair. No fiefs shall any 
longer be drawn to Rome.’ He then demands that, barring the 
ceremony of anointment and coronation, the Pope shall not 
have any power over the Emperor; that the ‘devilish arro- 
gance’ of the Pope to have his feet kissed, or his stirrups held, 
or the bridle of his mule tendered to him, by the Kaiser, shall 
henceforth not be tolerated. Such claims Luther denounced 
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as ‘ridiculous and childish.’ The assertion about a so-called 
donation of Constantine, on which the temporal power of the 
Papacy is founded, he declared to be an ‘impudent, shameless 
lie.’ Luther goes on:—‘Nor is the Emperor to acknowledge 
any claim of the Pope to the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
The Pope has just as much right there as I myself have.’ 

Again :—‘ We Germans, thinking ourselves masters as we do, 
have become the menials of the craftiest despots. We have 
the name, the title, and the scutcheon of the Empire ; but its 
treasures, its powers, its might, and its freedom are in the 
hands of the Pope. How is it that we Germans allow such 
robbery and exaction on the part of the Pope? If the king- 
dom of France has opposed him, why do we Germans permit 
ourselves to be fooled and apishly mocked ?’ 

In the same address, Luther pleads for the abolition of all 
canonical laws, from the first letter to the last. He even gives 
credit to the Turks for having a far better code than the oue 
existing in Germany with its confusion of civil and hier- 
archical law. In a very telling aside, referring to Huss, he 
remarks:—‘If it were a fine art to vanquish heretics by fire, 
the hangman would be the most learned of all Doctors on 
earth. Nor need we, in such a case, study any more; for he 
who got boldly the upperhand over the other, would simply 
have to burn him.’ 

In our own time, M. Louis Veuillot, the well-known 
ultramontane writer at Paris, has expressed the opinion that 
‘it is a pity Huss was burnt so late, and Luther not at all.’ 
On the recent occasion of the Giordano Bruno memorial at 
Rome, a Roman Catholic bishop, and not a few ultramontane 
writers in various countries, actually upheld the decree of the 
Holy Inquisition which delivered over the living body of the 
freethinking philosopher to the flames. The Pope himself, before 
his Consistory, spoke in a similar strain. Facts like these have 
to be remembered, in order to arrive at a historical insight into 
the mind of Luther, when he gave counsel of what seems now 
incomprehensible fierceness. ‘If their raging fury’—he wrote 
—‘should continue, I ween there were no better means and 
medicament for curing it, than that kings and princes should 

8 
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betake themselves to attack by force those poisoners of the 
world, and to make an end of the game—with weapons, not 
with words. If they punish thieves with the sword, murderers 
with the rope, heretics with fire: why do we not rather, with 
arms in hand, lay hold of those noisome teachers of corruption, 
such as Popes, cardinals, bishops, and the whole swarm of the 
Roman Sodom, washing our hands in their blood ?’ 

When Spalatin urged him to restrain his pen, Luther 
answered that he (Spalatin) ‘ must not think the Gospel could 
be furthered simply by peaceful agitation, but that turmoil, 
revolution, the sword, and war would come in its wake.’ This 
view had its reason both in the temporal power of the Papal 
Church, and in its deeds. As at Rome, so in Germany the 
priesthood were in possession of political and territorial power. 
The very election for the Crown of the Empire was, in the 
College of Prince Electors, where archbishops sat, often 
directed from the Vatican. This state of things was frequently 
used by the Popes for the political convulsion of Germany by 
raising counter-kings against the legally chosen king. 


So sang Walther von der Vogelweide, at the end of the 
twelfth century :— 


Ha! ha! How the Pope now laughs in Christian mood ! 
Says to his Italians : ‘ Have I not done good ?’ 

(Would that he never had had such a thought !) 

He cries: ‘I have two Germans under one Crown brought, 
The Empire to disturb, its fertile lands to waste ! 

Meanwhile we fill our chest ! 

I’ve doomed their all to my offering ; their goods are all mine. 
Their German gold flows to my Italian shrine. 

What ho! ye priests, be jolly ! eat pullets, and quaff wine ; 
And let the silly Germans fast ! 


Luther stood, towards the rights of his nation, in the same 
position as that famed Minne-singer and many of his school 
did more than 300 years before. Of lowly origin, the great 
Reformer was also mindful of the people’s material welfare. ‘I 
am a peasant’s son,’ he said; ‘my father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather have been peasants.’ Hence he spoke for 
some of the grievances of that class in strong, nay, revolutionary 
language, even when earnestly admonishiug the oppressed ‘ not 
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to oppose force by force, but rather, in proper Christian fashion, 
to suffer wrong.’ 

Besides his own proletarian descent, Luther had good reason 
to seek political favour with the popular classes, because in 
them lay the strength of the Evangelical movement in the 
beginning. In them—but also, it must be noted, in a section of 
the lesser nobility who were being ground down by the petty 
princes. At Worms, during the Reichstag where Luther had 
to defend himself, a placard appeared on the Town Hall, in 
which five hundred knights were alleged to be banded together 
for his cause against the Papal party. The placard ended with 
the words:—‘My writing is bad, but I mean great harm with 
8000 armed men: Bundschuh! Bundschuh! Bundschuh!’ The 
secret Peasant League of the Bundschuh (‘ Laced Shoe,’ the 
foot-gear of the peasants, in distinction from the high boots of 
the knights), was thus brought in as a would-be defender of 
the persecuted Reformer. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in several writings—apparently 
published, shortly before the War of the Peasants, as a warning 
against rebellion—Luther introduced many sentences of an 
exactly contradictory meaning. Was it the result of his 
ecclesiastical training and caution? He acknowledged that the 
peasantry had good cause (redliche Ursache) for using physical 
force. He wrote: ‘I have heard not without pleasure that the 
clergy ’ [very large landowners and hard taskmasters, then, of 
the land-slave], ‘are in such fear and apprehension, because 
they may be thereby brought to repent, and to soften their 
furious tyranny. And would to God that such fright and terror 
were still greater! . . . It is right, and pleases me well, 
that such plague has come over those Papists. . . . The 
biting will soon become even better. . . . I have never 
yet allowed myself to be induced to check those who threaten 
with the fist or the flail; for I know well that, though some 
may be attacked by them, there will not be a general attack.’ 

In using phrases which seemed to imply the right of physical 
force, Luther was, however, careful to add a belief that the 
danger of a universal and successful revolution was not near. 
Yet, on other occasions, he had prophesied ‘a general Revolu- 
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tion throughout German lands’ (sine grosse Empérung in 
teutechen Landen). Thus he rather played for a time with the 
fire, whilst professing to extinguish it and to ‘hold always 
with those who suffer from insurrection, even though their 
cause be an unrighteous one.’ 

This unrighteousness of princes and lords he, meanwhile, 
denounced in words which show what freedom of speech was 
the German custom then. ‘Doest thou want to know’—he 
said—‘ why God has ordained that the secular princes should 
run this cruel course of theirs? I will tell thee. God has 
maddened them, because he wants to make an end of them, as 
well as of the ecclesiastical rulers. These secular princes 
understand nothing but to flay and to skin; to lay on one tax 
after the other, one impost after the other; to let out a bear 
here, and a wolf there. No justice, no faith, no truth is to be 
found among them. They act worse than robbers and rascals ; 
their government is as base as that of the priestly tyrants. 
They load themselves heavily with sin, with the hatred of God 
and man, that they may go to wreck and ruin with the bishops, 
clerics, and monks—one miserable wretch (Bube) after the 
other. Their wrong-headed wickedness has merited, and con- 
tinues to merit, an overthrow, even as was the case with the 
Romans, when they went down. Look! there thou knowest 
now the judgment of God against those uppish fellows (grosse 
Hannsen). But they themselves must not believe it, lest God’s 
serious judgment should be interfered with by their repentance.’ 

Again :— 

‘They (the princes) walk about like blind men ; they do not 
see what their office requires from them. Therefore they must 
fall and perish, even as they deserve. Verily, a human heart 
would shrink in fright and terror if it heard the judgment and 
sentence passed in heaven on such tyrants. . . . These 
criminal and worthless rulers, enveloped as they are in utter 
darkness, shall shortly be overthrown. Against such danger 
they have prepared themselves with a stark and thick-headed 
disbelief, which gives them hearts of stone and iron heads, so 
that they do not care for such sentence, and wait for their 
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doom in defiant pride. Very well, let them go to the Devil 
because they won’t have it otherwise !’ 

Furthermore, and this too was written less than a year before 
the Revolution, which had been gradually gathering to a head 
by local tumults :-— 

‘ What else could the Devil have to busy himself with, than 
that he should thus have a carnival with his own people? Aye, 
these people of his own are our Christian princes, they who 
“defend the faith” and eat up the Turk. Really, a fine sort, 
and well to be trusted! With their cleverness they will 
certainly succeed in something—namely, in breaking their 
necks, and spreading misery in their country and among their 
subjects.’ 

In other passages, Luther brands the riotous and luxurious 
life of the princes. He gives them up in utter despair. When 
the clang of arms began to resound, he said to the princes and 
lords :— 

‘Do not despise this rebellion, ] pray you! God has the 
power of turning stones into peasants, and throttling a hundred 
of you by a single peasant, so that all your harnesses and your 
forces will be of no avail. If you are yet open to any advice, 
dear lords, make some concession, for God’s sake, to this 
wrathful uproar! Do not begin the battle with the peasants ; 
for you cannot know what the end and outcome will be. Try 
peaceful means; for you do not know what God will do. A 
spark may fly out and light up a conflagration throughout 
Germany which nobody can quench.’ 

Alternately turning against the insurgents and against their 
rulers, Luther finally wraps them up in a common curse. 
Still, though his rage is directed against princes, peers, and 
peasants as well, he owns that the people who have risen in 
arms, ‘do not fight against Christ, but against tyrants and 
persecutors of God and man, and against murderers of the 
saints of Christ’—that is, against enemies of the Evangelical 
cause. 


IV. 


When all attempts to bring about an amicable settlement, 
such as Luther had worked for, had failed, the Revolution 
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rapidly spread—first, over southern Germany, from the 
Bohemian frontier to Lorraine, which was then still within the 
German frontier, and again, from the Tyrol to the Harz 
Mountains in the North. 

Several towns of importance, such as Heilbronn, Fulda, 
Frankfort on the Main, Miihlhausen in Thuringia, and Erfurt, 
were involved in the struggle. In some parts of the country, 
the mayors and common councillors appear as wellwishers, or 
even as leaders, of the Revolution. Some noblemen also were 
received into the ‘Christian Union.’ They joined it either 
from hatred of the Roman Catholic priesthood which had 
appropriated vast tracts of land at the expense of the nobility 
itself; or they did so from a sense of patriotism, which told 
them that the Empire would come to utter grief if crying 
abuses were upheld; or lastly, because they were pressed into 
the service of the Christian Union. This happened, for instance, 
to that famed Swabian knight, Gétz von Berlichingen with the 
Iron Hand, whose figure is the subject of one of Goethe’s 
dramas. He was entrusted with a command by the peasants, 
‘ because,’ they said, ‘he might bring over the aristocracy to 
their cause.’ Gitz, however, played false to the trust put in 
him. 

In some cases, the nobles marched in linen coats, like 
labourers, with the popular armies—even as French nobles, at 
the time of the Revolution, occasionally donned Jacobin 
costumes and republican insignia for their own security. From 
one of the reports we see that German noblemen were sitting 
in the insurgent camp, apparently as friends, but ‘ ashy-pale in 
face—the very image of death.’ It is like a terrible picture of 
1793. 

I can here but indicate with a few rapid strokes the course 
and end of this revolutionary drama. Peasant troops, strength- 
ened by allied hosts from the towns, started everywhere from 
the ground, as if by magic. It was a vast number of men, but 
badly organized. In many cases, however, they were provided 
with good weapons, mainly requisitioned fror: castles and 
clerical armouries; for the Roman Catholic hierarchy itself 
possessed military establishments then, The chief Peasant 
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Army-of the South had ordnance, and 3000 muskets. But the 
insurgents, as a rule, were incompetent to deal with the well- 
ordered princely troops. The bane of the movement was that 
worthless gangs of murderers, men incapable of subordination, 
and only bent upon a momentary satisfaction of wishes and 
passions long held in forced check, clung to the revolutionary 
legions. Then there was an easy-going carelessness and 
credulity among a section of the peasants: they allowed their 
foes to protract sham negotiations with this or that insurgent 
camp, whilst another peasant troop was in the meantime fallen 
upon and butchered. We know from the records of the victors 
themselves that they systematically acted in that way, using 
the mask of compromise until they could strike an effective 
blow. 

Again, among the more energetic men of the popular party, 
there was too much mistrustfulness towards their own chiefs, 
even towards the best and the purest. Owing to this feeling 
of mistrust and jealousy, the ‘ Directing Council of the Seven’ 
in the South was so often changed as to make strong leadership 
impossible. Had there been more steadiness in action, more 
centralized and therefore more powerful leadership, the rising 
would have had far greater chances of success. Indeed, on 
one occasion, so dangerous a mutiny broke out among the 
landsknecht soldiery of the commander-in-chief of the princely 
army in the South, that he was very nearly being overcome 
by the peasant troops. 

Yet, in spite of all the confusion which existed on the side 
of the revolutionary hosts, we come upon remarkable proofs of 
the wisdom and far-reaching ideas of some of their leaders. 
In the town of Heilbronn, a Constitutional Committee was 
established, which, in the midst of the armed contest, occupied 
itself with questions of a general Reform of the Empire, and 
the future convocation of a National Constituent Assembly. 
Its papers are still extant. One of its projects deals, in fourteen 
chapters, with a reconstruction of the Empire in the sense of 
a thoroughly United Germany, re-organized in State and 
Church, on the basis of a limited, elective monarchy; the 
introduction of large law-reforms; the abolition of all cloisters 
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and of all priestly intervention in secular matters ; the abolition 
of all feudal tenures, of all custom-house impediments to com- 
merce, and of all trade monopolies; the establishment of one 
standard in coin, weights, and measures; and the dissolution 
of all local confederacies, whether of princes, nobles, or towns. 
This reads almost like a draft of moderate Constitutional 
reform in the France of 1789. Other projects aimed at a more 
Democratic organization of Germany. 

When a popular rising is defeated, a mass of calumny, a 
pile and pillar of disgrace, is often the only memorial raised by 
the victors over the grave of the vanquished. But even as 
Antigone, in Sophokles’ drama, says: ‘I dare to raise a tomb 
to my dearly beloved brother!’—so Zimmermann, the historian 
of the War of the Peasants, chose the same expression as a 
motto for his valuable work. And though he afterwards, in 
the second edition, dropped that quotation, there are many 
others now, who will ever, in the spirit of Antigone’s saying, 
acknowledge the justness of the grievances which led to this 
movement, as well as admire the heroism which fired many 
among its best leaders as well as not a few of its more obscure 
supporters. 

An unfortunate circumstance in the Revolution was, that 
the aid which the peasants got from the towns was generally 
afterwards neutralized by counter-revolutions within city- 
walls. Nevertheless, so formidable did the insurrection prove, 
that the princes and nobles, before meeting it by force of arms, 
always thought it necessary to employ the most palpable 
deception, in order to lull the people into a feeling of security, 
and then to beat them in detail. Scarcely in a single instance 
was faith kept with the peasants when a truce had been 
concluded. They were surprised and massacred with merciless 
treachery. These deeds of blood led to reprisals. One of the 
ghastliest scenes occurred after the victory of the insurgents 
at Weinsberg. There young Count Helfenstein and some 
other faithless nobles, who had been guilty of treacherous 
butchery during negociations, were driven through the spears ; 
the Count’s own piper playing a dance-music before him, and 
trumpets and reed-pipes joining the melody. Count Helfen- 
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stein’s wife, a daughter of the late Emperor Maximilian, was 
sent away with her child on a dung-cart, by way of ignominy. 
We always find, in times of turmoil, that, even as ‘courage is 
catching, so cowardice is; and so is that vile cruelty which 
indulges in shameful atrocities. 

But even in this case, the deed done was the result of a 
fit of frenzy brought about by aristocratic perjury and 
massacre. It was, moreover, the act of a mere handful of 
peasants, under an irresponsible ringleader, Jicklin Rohrbach 
—an act unknown, when performed, to nine-tenths of the 
popular army. On hearing of it, Florian Geyer, one of the 
best leaders, at once withdrew trom that body of insurgents. 
From thence, he fought at the head of a troop of men under 
his own exclusive command. 

Among the chiefs, besides Florian Geyer von Geyersberg, 
have now to be named more fully: Wendel Hipler, Hans 
Berlin, and Friedrich Weigand, as men of mark, of ability, and 
of patriotic earnestness. Hipler, Berlin, and Weigand held 
quite moderate views. Berlin was the trusty man of the town- 
council of Heilbronn. Weigand had been an official in the 
employ of the Archbishop and Prince Elector of Mainz. 
Though commoners by birth, they wished to assign to the 
nobility a position—if I may make a comparison—similar to 
the one obtained by the English aristocracy through the 
Revolution of 1688. They would maintain the princes under 
the King-Emperor, nay, even leave those bishops who were | 
friendly to the Reformed creed, in the possession of their 
territorial power. Again, the nobility were to be indemnified 
for any losses arising from peasant emancipation. The 
indemnification was to be either by payment in money; or by 
handing over to the nobles a portion of the secularized clerical 
domains ; or by conferring Imperial judgeships upon the landed 
aristocracy. Florian Geyer, albeit a nobleman by origin, held 
more Radical views. At the same time, he was a statesman 
of a very practical character—a true friend of the people ; 
brave as a lion, yet full of humane feeling ; averse to the low 
cruelty which had been nourished in the hearts of the 
degraded victims of tyranny, and which sometimes broke forth 
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into the worst acts through the mad instigations of a female 
fury, called the ‘ Black Hofminnin.’ 

There is no story more pathetic in this rising than that of 
the battle-deeds and the death of Florian Geyer, the Captain 
of the Black Legion. We are told how, after a heroic struggle 
near Wiirzburg, he was driven with his valorous band into the . 
castle of Ingolstadt, when the enemy, throwing bundles of 
burning straw and boxes of gun-powder into the fort, stormed 
it, and a horrible hand-to-hand fight followed; how Florian 
once more fought his way through, hastening by his ancestral 
castle, as a fugitive—the friend of the people frowned upon 
by the history of his own forefathers ; how he was once more 
surprised and attacked by his own young brother-in-law, 
Wilhelm von Grumbach ; and how he died fighting, with a 
heart full of love for his fatherland and for the people’s rights. 
Well may Zimmermann, in the work he dedicated to the dis- 
tinguished historian Schlosser, say:—‘The time will come 
when, all over the soil of free Germany, the father will tell 
his sons and his grandsons of those who watered with their 
blood the Tree of Liberty, in whose shade the peasant and 
the citizen will live a nobler, a worthier existence. Then also 
they will speak of, and praise, the deeds of Florian Geyer, the 
Captain of the Black Legion.’ 

Yet, to that truly noble champion of the political, religious, 
and social Reformation cause, no monument has been erected 
until now. 

Many pitched battles were fought in the South, which I 
must leave unnamed; and I can speak but in a few words of 
the course of the tragedy in the North. There, Thomas 
Miinzer, who had gradually become estranged from Luther, 
both on the religious and the political question, was the lead- 
ing mind. A few years before the Revolution, this fiery 
preacher of the Evangelical faith had sought contact, at 
Prague, with the Hussites, and issued there his treatise Against 
the Papists. He afterwards declared also against what he 
called the ‘ servile, half and half manner’ of Reformers who 
‘worship the letter’ of the Scripture. Perhaps Miinzer may 
best be described as a Christian Democrat, with the soul of a 
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Puritan, the temper of a Republican Leveller, and a dash of 
the character of Calvin ; yet, in spite of his apparent mysticism, 
an advanced thinker on not a few doctrinal points, There 
was much of the apocalyptic prophet in his eloquence. Never- 
theless, there are strong indications, in his remarkable writings, 
of his having inclined towards a philosophical Deism, if not 
Pantheism. It is better to state these contradictions than to 
attempt resolving them into a unity of character. In his en- 
thusiastic manifestoes he liked to sign in this way: ‘Thomas 
Miinzer, with the Sword of Gideon.’ 

The town of Miihlhausen, in Thuringia, and the neighbour- 
ing country, had been practically brought under his sway even 
before the Revolution began. Ere some other leaders thought 
of it, he seems to have looked forward to the necessity of a 
trial of strength between the popular forces and the governing 
classes. In view of these events, he had ordered the bells of 
the secularized cloisters to be melted down for the gun- 
foundry. ‘Forge away’—he used to say—‘on the anvil of 
Nimrod!’ In revolutionary annals there are few appeals 
of a more passionate, more flame-breathing tone than his. 
They mostly wind -up with such words:—‘On! on! on! 
On, while the fire is burning! Give the fire no time to go 
out, the sword no time to cool! Be not afraid of numbers! 
It is not your battle, but the battle of the Lord; it is He who 
fights—not you! Amen.’ 

For all that, Miinzer had been prematurely forced into the 
actual armed rising by the hasty act of one of his associates, 
Then, the battle in which his army was defeated, had been 
suddenly begun by the princely troops with the customary 
violation of the truce. Five thousand peasants fell on that 
occasion. Victors and vanquished, crowded together pell-mell 
in a terrible death-grapple, entered the town’s gatés at the 
same time. The scenes of horror which followed baffle descrip- 
tion. Miinzer, detected after his escape in a place of refuge, 
was tortured—tortured in the presence of princes, one of whom 
fiendishly asked him :—‘ Well, Miinzer! how doest thou feel 
now ?’ 

Together with the heads of twenty-four minor chiefs, that 
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of Miinzer fell under the executioner’s axe. Whilst awaiting 
death, chained to a waggon, he fearlessly addressed the princes 
assembled, entreating them to take pity upon the poor suffering 
people, and to lay to heart the lessons contained in Samuel 
and the Books of the Kings. With a wish that no further 
revolt or bloodshed might occur, and that his disconsolate young 
wife * should be cared for, he died—not a coward, as royalist 
calumniators have tried to make him out, but, with all his 
mystic exaggerations, a pure-hearted martyr of the People’s 
cause. 

And Luther, the miner’s son, whose forefathers, as he himself 
proudly said, were peasants; Luther, great champion of the 
popular cause, as at first he had been, but angered at the pro- 
cedures of more advanced Reformers; personally enraged by 
having been brutally insulted at Orlamiinde, where the mob, 
regarding him as a trimmer, had thrown stones at him—Luther 
went utterly astray in the life-and-death crisis of the political 
and social Revolution. Already in August, 1524, he had de- 
nounced Miinzer, in a public letter addressed to the Princes in 
Saxony, as ‘one who will not hear of the doctrine of Christ, 
but professes to have direct inspiration from God.’ He calls 
Miinzer ‘Satan,’ a ‘Spirit of Disturbance,’ a ‘ Spirit of World- 
Destruction’ ( Weltfressergeist). He twits him with breaking 
cloisters open and burning images of saints. Yet he adds:— 
‘I would esteem that more highly if the Spirit of Altstidt were 
to go to Dresden, or Berlin, or Ingolstadt, to storm cloisters 
and burn saints’ images there.’ 

So, in principle, Luther was not averse to the procedure 
where he thought it necessary for the success of the movement. 
However, he advised the Saxon princes not to interfere with 
any preaching of Miiuzer, but only to ban him and his 
adherents from the country if they rose with arms in their 
hands. 

On May 5, 1525, the Prince Elector Frederick the Wise died. 





* After Miinzer’s defeat, she had been the object of a shameless, though 
not violent, attempt—unmentionable in its details—on the part of one of 
the victorious nobles. 
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He had never been a thorough, although he was a useful, sup- 
porter of the Reformation. His successor espoused it more 
earnestly. This became the turning-point for Luther. More 
vehemently than ever, he now, with his stormy character, 
threw the weight of his influence into the balance against the 
Revolution. 

We know that once, when hunting, Luther found a young 
hare in a furrow, all a-trembling. He took it up, put it in his 
sleeve, but it fell out again; and the dogs worried and tore 
the leveret to pieces—‘at which, he says, ‘I was much 
aggrieved.’ Hunting had no longer any charm for him. But 
what was his advice as to how the peasants sbould be dealt 
with? For the sake of his great name and great services, one 
would wish those passages could be blotted out from memory 
for ever. Qne feels it almost like a wound to repeat his own 
words; but I am bound to give a truthful account. These 
were his counsels, as contained in his pamphlet, ‘ Against the 
Peasant Robbers and Murderers :’— 

‘I think there are no devils any more in Hell; they have 
all entered the peasants. Any one killed on the side of the 
authorities will be a righteous martyr before God. Whoever 
falls on the peasant’s side is an eternal brand of Hell. There- 
fore, let them be overthrown, strangled, stabbed, secretly or 
publicly, by whomsoever able to do it; for there is nothing 
more poisonous, more pernicious, more devilish, than a rebel. 
It is as if a mad dog were to be killed right away. If thou 
doest not kill him, he will kill thee. Nor is this a fit occasion 
for patience and pity; this is a time of the sword and of 
wrath, and not the time of mercy. Aye, dear lords, aid here! 
help there ! come thither to the rescue of the sufferers! Strike, 
slay, strangle, all you that can! If thou losest thy life in the 
affray, a blessing upon thee: thou art saved thereby. A more 
blissful death thou canst not have.’ 

In a letter sent a few days afterwards to Dr. Riihel, he 
again wrote :— 

‘The wise man says: cibus, onus et virgam asino. For a 
peasant the right food is oat-straw. They won’t listen to the 
word, and are mad ; so they must hear the virgam—that is, the 
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gun. Let us pray for them that they may obey. If they do 
not, have no pity. Let the guns whistle into them; or else 
their wickedness will grow a thousandfold worse.’ 

Would that there had been then a little of the feeling in him 
for wronged fellow-men, which he once showed to the poor, 
hunted leveret ! 

Luther was much attacked, for these fierce writings of his, 
by humane men of good position, and had to defend himself in 
a letter to Kaspar Miiller, the Chancellor of Mansfield. With 
his characteristic obstinacy he repeated his harsh counsels, 
whilst trying to explain that he had not wished for an indis- 
criminate slaughter. But he also attacked now once more the 
‘raging, furious, mad tyrants who, even after the battle, could 
not be satiated with the spilling of ever so much blood.’ He 
called nobles, like the one who had tried to assault Miinzer’s 
wife, ‘mere beasts.’ He went on:—‘I have been in fear in both 
ways. If the peasants had had the mastery, the Devil would 
have become Abbot. But if such tyrants were to become 
masters, his Mother would become Abbess.’ Later on, when 
Dr. Karlstadt, the eminent reformer, sent a book to defend 
himself against the charge of having been a prime mover of 
the Revolution, Luther wrote in his answer that, ‘from sheer 
wrath (of the victors), both guilty and innocent were said to 
have been executed without being heard or convicted.’ He 
added :—‘ And [ apprehend, the cowardly tyrants who formerly 
stood in fear of the rustling of a leaf, have now become so bold 
that they will go on with their wantonness, so that God may 
throw them, too, to the ground in due time.’ 

There are several other utterances of Luther, of this some- 
what contradictory kind. The Revolution, in fact, though 
beaten down in 1525, and apparently stifled in blood, again 
showed convulsive signs of life after a while. Not a few men, 
therefore, and Luther himself, assumed the possibility of a 
fresh great outbreak, and perhaps even of a final triumph of 
the popular cause. Yet, years afterwards, he, in his Table Talk, 
once more said:—‘ Preachers are the greatest man-slayers; for 
they exhort the authorities to do their duty by punishing the 
wicked. I, Martin Luther, have slain all the peasants in the 
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Rebellion ; for Ihave urged their being slain. All their blood 
is on my head. But I throw it upon the Lord, our God; He 
has ordained me thus to speak. For, the devils and the wicked 
people also go in for killing; but their’s is not the right!’ 

Let us turn away from this sorrowful sight. How much 
more satisfaction do we feel when looking upon the figure of 
Huldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of German Switzerland—a 
man certainly less gifted than Luther, and not so towering 
among his contemporaries, but in doctrinal matters of a more 
advanced turn of mind—who, with halberd in hand, rode into 
the battle, and met with his death, like an Arnold Winkelried 
of the Reformation. To Zwingli, too, a statue has been 
erected, not long ago, at Zurich; the striking work being that 
of the Viennese sculptor, Heinrich Natter, who recently also 
produced the excellent monument of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide at Bozen. 


VL 


I will not unroll in detail the picture of the nameless horrors 


which followed the defeat of the Revolution of 1525: the 
roasting alive of men driven at a chain round the stake, 
whilst nobles sat drinking, to enjoy the spectacle; the destruc- 
tion of many villages and towns by fire; the wholesale acts of 
revenge by beheading and hanging; the flight into exile of 
men of note and high culture. 

Princely orgies of blood, in many cases intensified by 
Romanist vindictiveness, everywhere marked the downfall of 
the rising. Germany was covered with scaffolds, gibbets, and 
flaming piles. Within the territory of the Swabian League 
alone, more than 10,000 prisoners were executed; among 
them, a number of town-councillors, Against all Reformed 
clergymen who had joined the insurrection—and there were 
many of that class involved in it—the most sanguinary severity 
was used. A hundred thousand men are reckoned, altogether, 
to have found their death in these struggles, A great many 
people sought safety abroad, especially in free Switzerland. 
Among them was Karlstadt, a religious Reformer of the ad- 
vanced school, and therefore alienated from his former Univer- 
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sity colleague, Luther, but nobly shielded by this foremost 
chief of the theological Reformation from old friendship, when 
coming to Wittenberg as a fugitive. 

Local risings still occurred afresh in Swabia, in the Tyrol, 
and in the Salzburg district, after the defeat of the Revolution 
in Thuringia, Franconia, and on the Neckar. The insurgents 
of Upper Swabia were only vanquished through the bribing of 
. Some of their captains who had formerly served in the armies 
of the Lord High Steward of the Empire, and of the famous 
Imperial Field-Marshal, Georg von Frundsberg. It was the 
latter who, at the Diet of Worms, had tapped Luther on the 
shoulder in a friendly way, giving him words of encourage- 
ment. Remarkably enough, a number of Frundsberg’s ex- 
officers afterwards joined the revolutionary movement. But 
when things began to look unpromising, these peasants’ 
captains allowed themselves to be bribed. They wetted the 
powder and spiked the guns. The victory of the princely 
army thus became easy. All these facts, however, go far to 
show how much intermixed various classes of men were in this 
vast rising, and how closely matters for a while trembled in 
the balance. 

In 1526, Michael Geissmayer planned a new insurrection in 
southern Germany. Formerly an episcopal Chancellor, and 
afterwards a powerful chief of the popular movement in the 
Tyrol and in the Alpine lands of Salzburg, he is declared by 
one of the best German historians to have been ‘ not less great 
as a statesman—witness his admirable projects of Reform, 
which we still possess—than as an army-leader.’ He died 
through being secretly stabbed in bed by the daggers of 
Spanish bravoes whom the Catholic bishop of Brixen had 
hired. 

Henceforth the Reformation became merely a religious one. 
It remained political only in so far as those princes who had 
gone over to it, used it as a means of establishing their separate 
sovereignty against both the Kaiser and the Pope. Luther’s un- 
German doctrine, which had not been known before his time, 
that all existing Government is by ‘right divine,’ was inter- 
preted by the minor princes as equivalent to a doctrine of 
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monarchical irresponsibility. Nevertheless, the majority of the 
people still remained faithful to the Reformation even in this 
stage, though it now carried with it the seeds of national dis- 
integration, owing to princes who had hitherto been rather 
officials of the Empire, setting up as right divine rulers, inde- 
pendent both of the people and of the Kaiser. 

Unspeakable misery came over Germany for centuries, in 
consequence of these events. Nevertheless, it would be unjust 
to deny the great services rendered by Luther to intellectual 
progress and to national independence. Nor can it be said 
that the upheaval of 1524-25 remained fruitless, notwith- 
standing its defeat. More than a thousand cloisters and 
feudal robbers’ nests (for such they were, according to 
impartial contemporary history) had been laid low during the 
gigantic turmoil. A large number of these Castles of Laziness, 
Corruption, and Iniquity were never rebuilt. And though in 
the later Thirty Years’ War (1612-48), which was the unfor- 
tunate result and inevitable consequence of the failure of the 
previous Revolution, Germany was desolated, as no country 
has ever been, through the loss of two-thirds of her population 
and the destruction of her national prosperity, the lines laid 
down for Peasant Emancipation during this religious, political, 
and social Reformation movement have never been wholly 
blotted out; and to-day Germany, in spite of the existence, 
here and there, of larger estates, has a freehold peasantry, even 
as France. . 

The day will come, I trust, when the best leaders of the 
Revolution of 1525 will have monuments of their own on the 
soil on which they shed their blood for the deliverance of the 
land and the people. Only when statues shall be raised to 
them, as they have been raised to Luther, to Hutten, and to 
Sickingen, can it be truly asserted that the Reformation has 
been fully commemorated in brass and stone. 


Karu BLIND. 
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Art. VIL—ODD FOODS. 


1. On Diet in Relation to Age und Activity. By Sir Henry 
THomson. 1887. 


2. A Treatise on Food and Dietetics, Physiologically and Thera- 


peutically considered. Second edition. By FrepErick W. 
Pavy, M.D., F.R.S. 


T is not our intention to give our readers information re- 
lating to the dietetic properties of familiar foods, still 
less to weary them with tables showing their composition, cost, 
and alimentary value. We shall content ourselves with placing 
before them many facts relating to rare foods, which will have 
the recommendation of novelty, although at the same time we do 
not advise them to try these culinary eccentricities at their own 
tables, much less to introduce them into general favour. 
Popular prejudices as to what constitutes wholesome and useful 
food continue singularly strong. Speaking generally, the dearer 
an article the more highly it is esteemed, and the more useful it 
is thought. Surely in these days of cookery exhibitions and food 
lectures such crass ignorance is unpardonable. The money cost 
is regulated mainly by the difficulty and expense of procuring 
the food in question, and seldom bears any relation to its dietetic 
value, so that it is not an exaggeration to say that sixpence laid 
out in one way will sometimes purchase more solid nutriment than 
a sovereign in another. All the same public opinion is being 
better guided, and radical changes are taking place, which cannot 
fail in the long run, to affect the demand for certain familiar 
foods. There has, for example, been a salutary enlightenment 
in the estimation in which alcoholic beverages are held, and they 
have been ousted from their time-honoured position. The change 
coming over the educated, or rather the medical mind, respecting 
them, is shown in the following passage from a recent number of 
the British Medical Journal. We do not know the author, but 
whoever he be, he would scarcely have escaped lynching in those 
not very: remote days when Insurance Companies hesitated to 
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accept the proposals of abstainers. As the British Medical Journal 
does not advocate total abstinence, the following lines are especi- 
ally significant, and may be taken as proving what scientific 
observers have been compelled to admit, sometimes in spite of 
themselves :— 


‘ We take it as conclusively proved that alcohol is not a necessary food, 
and that the most perfect physical and intellectual vigour is compatible 
with rigid total abstinence. We may go a step further, and confidently 
assert that people in perfect health are, as a rule, better without alcohol. 
The evils of intemperance are manifest ; the evils of total abstinence are 
unproved and improbable. We can affirm with confidence that while 
alcohol possesses a certain and considerable medical value, its therapeutic 
range is gradually becoming more circumscribed. Time was when it was 
the first suggestion and the last resort of the distressed practitioner : we are 
wiser now, less confident in its virtues, less ready to trust so potent a 
weapon to hands that may employ it in self-destruction. Alcohol should 
be rigidly prohibited in hysteria, and in all forms of quasi-hysterical 
debility, and it should be still more strictly withheld in every case where 
there is an undoubted hereditary tendency to intemperance.’ 


The dietetic and medicinal value of pure unmixed water is still 
imperfectly understood. Combined with milk, or with any other 
substance, it loses most of its solvent properties, and must then 
be regarded as a more or less concentrated food. This certainly 
applies to many of the beverages brought to table. Sir Henry 
Thompson hardly goes too far when he asserts that tea, coffee 
and cocoa are decidedly less valuable than pure water; while 
thick or thin rich soups are nothing but highly concentrated 
foods, and not beverages at all. We have still much to do to 
place water in the position it ought to hold, and perhaps nothing 
short of a prolonged residence in a tropical country, where good, 
cool water is never to be got, is required to teach our countrymen 
the blessing they rate so lightly in the inexhaustible supply of 
this wholesome beverage, which they enjoy at home. 

Among many charming recent dietetic works we must speak 
with special praise of one by that able and entertaining writer, 
Sir Henry Thompson, whose own dinner parties are reputed to 
be among the most recherchés in town. May we venture to say 
that he advocates dietetic simplicity of a type that might do for 
baronets and wealthy squires, and describes entertainments which 
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a City Alderman would not despise. But let us not be unjust. 
Sir Henry does not recommend excess, and he warmly praises 
self-restraint, while much of his advice as to Dietetics is excellent; 
would that we as a nation were only wise enough to take it to 
heart. ‘He thinks that our forefathers did not sufficiently 
consider this great subject. Like Mr. Squeers, they have been, 
he admits, very particular of our morals. He sees a wise and 
lofty purpose in the laws they have framed for the regulation of 
human conduct and the satisfaction of the natural cravings of 
religious emotions. But those other cravings equally common to 
human nature, those grosser emotions, cravings of the physical 
body, they have disregarded. No doubt, he says, there has long 
been some practical acknowledgment, on the part of a few 
educated persons, of the simple fact that a man’s temper, and 
consequently most of his actions, depend upon such an alternative 
as whether he habitually digests well or ill; whether the meals, 
which he eats, are properly converted into healthy material, suit- 
able for the ceaseless work of building up both muscle and brain ; 
or, whether, unhealthy products constantly pollute the course of 
nutritive supply. But the truth of that fact has never been 
generally admitted to an extent at all comparable with its exceed- 
ing importance. Herein were our ancestors unwise. The rela- 
tion between food and virtue, Sir Henry maintains, as did 
Pythagoras before him, is very close relation. His view of this 
relationship is not the view of Pythagoras, who, as Malvolio knew, 
bade man not to kill so much as a woodcock lest haply he might 
dispossess the soul of his grandam.’ 

What is precept worth, or practice either? How many admire 
thrift, and praise simplicity of diet, though practising them not, 
and satisfy their easy consciences with repeating moral truths, but 
never get beyond that first easy stage. To live on sixpence a 
day and to earn it is an infallible cure for half the ills to which 
flesh is heir; but what would doctors say to it, and as for the 
public, how they would rebel. ‘In matters of diet,’ run Sir 
Henry's wise words, ‘ many persons have individual peculiarities ; 
and while certain fixed principles exist as absolutely cardinal in 
the detail of their application to each man’s wants, an infinity of 
stomach eccentricities is to be reckoned on. The old proverb 
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expresses the fact strongly but truly—“ What is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.” Yet nothing is more common,—and 
one rarely leaves a social dinner-table without observing it—than 
to hear some good-natured person recommending to his neighbour, 
with a confidence rarely found except in alliance with profound 
ignorance of the matter in hand, some special form of food, or 
drink, or system of diet, solely because the adviser happens to 
have found it useful to himself’ It is not only the good- 
natured companion of the dinner-table who errs in this 
way. He were an ungrateful churl who would willingly say a 
harsh word about our ministers of the interior, so sympathetic, so 
patient, so courteous, so kind! Yet it must be owned that they 
are, some of them, a little apt to leave out of sight the varieties 
of the human constitution, to take all human stomachs as framed 
on one fixed, primordial pattern; above all are they, as old 
Lessuis complained, too likely to ‘ bring men into a labyrinth of 
care in the observation, and unto perfect slavery in the en- 
deavouring to perform what they do in the matter enjoin.’ 
Sometimes I think they do but flatter the weaknesses of 
humanity, and, when they meet, salute each other as the old 
augurs used. There are folk who will not so much as take a 
pill at their own venture, and never fulfil an invitation to dinner 
without a visit to the doctor next morning. He cannot afford to 
drive such inquisitive fools from his door ; and so it may be that 
the healing hand, like a dyer’s, becomes subdued to what it works 
in. The answer given by his physician to Falstaff on his page’s 
authority, is one it were hardly wise to risk to-day!’ This hit 
at the doctors is very fair and good natured ; whatever wisdom 
they may preach and teach in public, in the consulting room they 
must consider the weaknesses of their clients and employers, so 
that their advice needs careful weighing and testing before being 
carried into practice. 

A very entertaining writer, under the pseudonym of A Layman, 
contributed a remarkable paper to Macmillan a couple of years 
ago on the Philosophy of Diet, in which he showed wonderful in- 
genuity, although the subject hardly admitted of great novelty 
or even of freshness, He observes that— 
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‘An ingenious seeker after the truth not long ago published the result 
of his researches into the effect of tobacco and strong drink on the brain. It 
was a curious book, extremely amusing, and not at all so foolish as might 
be supposed. But some random utterances there were, and none so 
random as those of one abstemious student, nameless, if I remember right, 
but the style was much the later style of Mr. Ruskin, who violently de- 
nounced tobacco as a general curse, and refused it all virtues, on the 
ground that the great men of old did very well without it. ‘‘ Homer sang 
his deathless song,” so wrote this fearful man; ‘* Raphael painted his 
glorious Madonnas, Luther preached, Guttenburg printed, Columbus dis- 
covered a new world before tobacco was heard of. No rations of tobacco 
were served out to the heroes of Thermopylae ; no cigar strung up the 
nerves of Socrates.” ’ 


A Layman hardly errs when he credits the high pressure, the 
rapid travelling, and the pitiless competition of our age with 
aggravating much of the indigestion, which is the bane of 
modern civilised life, and which makes so much work for the 
fashionable physician; but over indulgence must be credited with 
its share. ‘Certainly,’ he continues, ‘our stomachs are more 
bounded than was Wolsey’s. To read the domestic annals of the 
close of the last and the early years of this century, brings back 
the Homeric tales of the strength and prowess of the heroes who 
warred on the plains of Troy. No man of these degenerate days 
could do the work our fathers did, “who gloried and drank hard ”! 
They had, to be sure, some few points in their favour that we 
lack. They did not need, at least they did not use, those inter- 
mittent aids to the agreeableness of life that we seem to find so 
necessary. There were no brandies and sodas, no sherries and 
bitters, no five o’clock teas. They were content with one solid 
meal in the day, and they did not put that off till it was time to 
begin to think about bed. And I suspect, the most important 
point of all, they took life less hastily—not less seriously, but less 
hastily ; their brains were not always at high pressure ; they did 
not fritter away minds and tempers in an infinity of pursuits— 
pursuits of business and pursuits of pleasure. I suspect, too, 
tobacco may have something to say to it.’ This flattering esti- 
mate of the abstemiousness of the last century may be very true, 
although anyone familiar with Harry Esmond, the most perfect 
work which Thackeray ever wrote, must demur to some of the 
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foregoing remarks. That wonderful picture of human character 
does not paint our ancestors as setting their posterity a par- 
ticularly good example; and if they were less troubled with ill- 
health, a matter on which we are not clear, at any rate on the 
average their lives were sixteen years shorter than ours. 

Before coming to what we may regard as the more practical 
and entertaining part of a very curious and not sufficiently studied 
subject, let us for a few minutes glance at the condition of our 
country a couple of centuries ago, and this will be a fitting intro- 
duction to the consideration of the odd foods favoured by certain 
races and classes. In the seventeenth century wheat fetched 
fifty to sixty shillings a quarter, while a mechanic’s wages, when 
in full work, ranged from sixpence to ashillinga day. Wheat is 
now hardly two-thirds as dear, while wages are at least five times 
as high. Of the 880,000 families of which the population of 
England consisted in 1685, King computed that 440,000 ate 
animal food twice a week, the other moiety not eating it at all, 
or not oftener than once a week; but the absence of animal food 
from the dietary would not necessarily prove that the people were 
ill fed, though there is a strong presumption that they were. 
London alone enjoyed the comfort of coal fires, while provincial 
towns burned wood and turf, and what that means let anyone 
describe who has passed a winter in the mild climate of Southern 
France or Northern Italy. Even in the colliery districts coal 
was hardly at all used, and wood was the general favourite. As 
for the agricultural poor, how vastly their condition has improved 
in the present generation a week among the Dorset and Devon 
peasantry would make clear. Two hundred years ago matters 
were incomparably worse than anything which the last half 
century has passed through. Wages in the seventeenth century 
were lower in the rural districts than in the manufacturing towns, 
and we have hinted how things were in the latter. In the towns 
the living was luxurious compared with that of the villages. To 
come to minor matters, the working of pit salt, one of the chief 
necessaries of life, was hardly attempted, and the little of that 
mineral which was used was obtained from sea-water evaporated 
in shallow troughs. The salt obtained in this rude fashion gave 
out a most offensive odour and was dangerous to health. Still 
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worse, the great majority of the nation depended in winter for its 
meat supply on food preserved with the evil-smelling salt got 
from the evaporation of brine, and the consequence was scurvy 
and other loathsome diseases. In times of scarcity the distress of 
the poor was extreme, and the Government was frequently forced . 
to institute inquiries, and to interfere with the freedom of the 
subject, in a manner that would now be justly resented as intoler- 
ably tyrannical and inquisitorial. The golden age of England is 
not to be found in the seventeenth century, nor in the eighteenth 
either. Surely, too, it did not exist immediately anterior to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, for it was the widespread distress of 
the time, which compelled that wise and enlightened, but slow- 
moving statesman, Sir Robert Peel, to withdraw his opposition to 
fiscal reform, and forced him to support measures, which cost 
him the support of many of his followers. Froude puts the 
golden age of England in the early part of the sixteenth century; 
but would the working classes of our day exchange places with 
their unhappy brethren of that era? Macaulay gives a depressing 
picture: ‘In the seventeenth century the labourer was glad to 
get barley, and was often forced to content himself with poorer 
fare.’ In Harrison’s Introduction to Hollinshed, we have an 
account of the state of our working population in the golden 
days, as Mr. Southey calls them, of good Queen Bess : 

‘The gentilite,’ says he, ‘commonly provide themselves sufficiently of 
wheat for their own tables, whylst their household and poore neighbours, 
in some shires, are forced to content themselves with rye or barlie ; yea, 
and in time of dearth many with bread made eyther of beanes, peason, or 
otes, or of altogether and some acornes among. I will not say that this 
extremity is oft so well to be seen in time of plentie as of dearth, but if I 
should, I could easily bring my trial, albeit there be much grounde eared 
nowe almost in everi place than hath beene of late years, yet such a price 
of corn continueth in each towne and market, without any just cause, that 


the artificer and poore labouring man is not able to reach unto it, but is 
driven to content himself with horse corne.’ 


Lord Macaulay has been falling into discredit with a certain 
school of thinkers, who contend that he only cared for material 
prosperity, and not at all for high thinking and pure living. 
This may be doing him great injustice; but, however that be, in 
any comparison of the condition of England in 1830 with that of 
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the middle of the sixteenth century, his authority and accuracy 
can scarcely be impugned. We quote the following passage 
from his review of Southey’s Colloquies of Society. 


‘ The labouring classes, however, were, according to Mr. Southey, better 
fed three hundred years ago than at present. We believe that he is 
completely in error on this point. The condition of servants in noble and 
wealthy families and of scholars at the Universities must surely have been 
better in those times than that of day labourers, and we are sure that it 
was not better than that of our present workhouse paupers. From the 
household book of the Northumberland family we find that in one of the 
greatest establishments of the kingdom the servants lived very much as 
common sailors live now. In the reign of Edward VI. the state of the 
students at Cambridge is described to us, on the very best authority, as 
most wretched. Many of them dined on pottage made of a farthing’s worth 
of beef, with a little salt and oatmeal, and literally nothing else. This 
account we have from a contemporary Master of St. John’s ; our parish 
poor now eat wheaten bread.’ 


It is the glory of our age that it is making the lives of the 
poor easier and happier, and bringing within their reach the 
comforts, nay the luxuries of two generations ago. Had the 
poor a better knowledge of cooking and some insight into the 
properties of food they might, in view of the low prices now 
obtaining, live, in the majority of cases, comfortably and well. 
Unfortunately that is not the case, and as long as herrings are 
set on fire aad allowed to flare for a couple of minutes to prepare 
them for the table, and vegetables are served up half cooked, 
there is pressing room for improvement. Still movement is taking 
place, and on the whole it is in the right direction. But to turn 
from such reflections to the more homely part of our subject. 

That ‘what is one man’s poison is another’s food,’ is a trite 
saying, but conveys volumes: it practically signifies that all the 
articles of diet used in different parts of the world are harmless ; 
nay, positively nutritious and wholesome. The dishes, which 
Englishmen relish and fancy man’s proper food, may be an 
abomination to persons of a different race and creed; and the 
food eaten with pleasure in other lands may often fill us with dis- 
gust. Eating and drinking are, as Sir Henry Thompson so 
felicitously says, mainly matters of custom, and no rule can be 
framed that is absolutely right, and none entirely wrong. Man’s 


. 
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natural food,—-what is it but the diet which chance, or custom, or 
necessity places within his reach. One man eats fish, another 
flesh, a third fowl, a fourth fruit, and all thrive, showing the 
vastness of the resources which man commands, and his ready 
adaptability to the most varying circumstances. As far as is 
known, no kind of bird is absolutely unwholesome ; none at least 
is poisonous. Few four-footed animals are uneatable, and it is 
perhaps only among fishes and vegetables that we find actual 
poisons. There are certain fishes, principally inhabitants of 
tropical seas, that at all seasons, when eaten, destroy human life : 
other species are poisonous only at certain seasons, and, still more — 
extraordinary, individuals of some species are dangerous, while 
others are wholesome. As far as fish are concerned, it is not easy 
to give a satisfactory explanation: the health of the fish at the 
time of its capture, the food on which it had been feeding, or 
some idiosyncracy of the eater may be important factors in the 
result. When it comes to vegetable products, we can then 
generally isolate the chemical principle that causes death. 
Amongst those terrible secrets of nature, which we shall probably 
never clear up, are the objects gained by giving strychnine, nico- 
tine, morphine, atropine and many other alkaloids properties so 
deadly that a few grains destroy life. Why does an infinitesimal 
dose of nux vomica convulse the frame of the strongest man, and 
bring his life to an almost instantaneous close, and with such 
indescribable agony and awful muscular contractions, that no death 
more full of horrors can be conceived? It ought to be a serious 
offence to put any animal to death with an agent that destroys 
life with the most excruciating torture. Again, why is prussic 
acid so pleasant to the smell, so immediately fatal when swallowed? 
Shall we ever know ? 

Seaweed is eaten on the coasts of Scotland and of Ireland in 
vast quantities, and though unpalatable and flavourless, is at 
times the chief food of some of the poorest. When dry it is 
richer than oatmeal or Indian corn in nitrogenous constituents, 
and takes rank among the most nutritious of vegetable foods. 
Laver is an exception to the low estimation in which seaweed is 
held, and is a favourite condiment. We have known it eaten in 
large quantities in North Devon, and with much relish. To 
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prepare seaweed for the table, it should be steeped in water to get 
rid of the salt with which it is impregnated, and a little carbon- 
ate of soda removes the bitter taste which, to some palates, is most 
disagreeable. It should then be stewed in milk or water till 
mucilaginous, and is best flavoured with vinegar or pepper. 
Under the name of marine sauces, laver was at one time esteemed 
a great delicacy in London. Some lichens are used in the 
Arctic regions, and a Swedish Professor, Stanberg, has re- 
cently drawn attention to their nutritive properties. Iceland 
moss, when freed from its bitter taste, and mixed with rye 
meal, is said to make a cheap and nutritious bread, but one of 
no importance to Britain in these days of low priced flour, when 
the poorest can get a sufficiency of better food. Fungi are 
almost everywhere largely eaten, though in England less atten- 
tion is paid to them than they deserve, and few kinds appear at 
table. The common field agaric everyone knows, but perhaps 
the most excellent sort is the beautiful Lactarius Deliciosus, 
which, unfortunately, is not, like the Agaricus Campestris, culti- 
vated, and so the market is dependent upon the uncertain and 
small supplies which chance or good fortune places within the 
grasp of the mushroom gatherer. In all probability, however, 
no unsurmountable difficulties exist in the way of cultivating 
many species of fungi, and distressed agriculturalists might find 
less promising outlets for their energies. Fungi, like human 
beings, give off carbonic acid, and-not oxygen, as do other vege- 
tables. This peculiarity is probably due to the absence of green 
colouring matters. A curious error is to suppose that fungi are 
eatable and toadstools poisonous: no such line of demarcation 
exists, nor, strictly speaking, has the name toadstool any precise 
meaning. Very many fungi are edible, and the common agaric 
usually eaten in England is not the most palatable and whole- 
some. Few foods are more savoury, and none are greater 
favourites, than well cooked fungi, and the souls of vegetarians 
yearn for them. They have the reputation of being very nutri- 
tious, but physiologists contend that this is an error, and that a 
given weight is not as valuable as from the chemical composi- 
tion of fungi it ought to be. This must not be pressed to prove 
that mushrooms are not useful food adjuncts, and as flavouring 
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ingredients they have few superiors. Far greater use of them 
ought to be encouraged, and the supply should be increased 
twenty fold, and in this way a most valuable industry might be 
developed, or, more correctly, created. A physician, whom we 
met at the Woolhope Fungus Dinner at Hereford, told us that 
twenty years ago he had freely experimented on fungi, and eaten 
many suspicious species with impunity. When the smell was 
pleasant he tasted the raw mushroom and then fried half a one. 
He rarely suffered temporarily, never permanently, and he believed 
that most fungi could be eaten with safety. We in England 
sometimes cultivate the common field mushroom, the Agaricus 
Campestris, but there we stop, although that distinguished 
Mycologist, Dr. Cooke of Kew, tells us that probably many 
other species could be as easily cultivated, and that much re- 
mains to be learnt regarding the matter. We know from many 
experiments that the Laetarius Deliciosus and some of the 
Agarici Proceri are excellent; they are in places fairly abundant, 
and are equal, perhaps superior, to the sorts held in high favour 
by the English public. 

The most repulsive food which human beings could eat is man. 
Fortunately, cannibalism, although once very general, is now 
mainly confined io the most degraded tribes of the South Sea 
Islands, and to some districts of Australia and Central Africa. 
Professor Flower, in one of his charming lectures at the 
London Institution, has recently dealt with Pygmies, more 
particularly with the fast disappearing Andaman Islanders, 
and his description of their culinary dainties must have 
amused his readers. These curious savages, from their 
small size and remarkable ethnological peculiarities, are deeply 
interesting to anthropologists. They have been accused of 
cannibalism, but, according to Professor Flower, unjustly— 
although they sometimes eat their food raw. Their diet is 
varied enough, though presenting no peculiar features, and con- 
sists of wild swine, birds, turtle, wild fruits, roots and seeds, 
the larvae of insects, and honey. Other observers credit them, 
we believe, with a partiality for castor oil, which, it is said, they 
gladly accept in payment of certain small services, and which we 
presume does not act upon them in its usual fashion. Froude in 
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one place remarks that ‘The African Obeah—the worship of 
serpents, and trees, and stones—after smouldering in all the West 
Indies in the form of witchcraft and poisoning, had broken out 
in Hayti in all its old hideousness. Children were sacrificed as 
in the old days of Moloch, and were devoured with horrid cere- 
mony; salted limbs were preserved and sold for the benefit of 
those who were unable to attend the full solemnities.’ But 
nearer home cannibalism had some supporters. Lindsay of 
Pitscottie relates that a man, his wife, and family were burnt to 
death, on the east coast of Scotland, for eating children, whom 
they had stolen; and during the French Revolution the heart of 
the unfortunate Princess Lamballe was actually torn out of her 
body by one of the yelling savages near, taken to a restaurant, 
and there cooked and eaten. Human flesh is said not to be un- 
palatable, and this is confirmed by the horrible narrative given 
by Lindsay: he mentions that as one of the girls was being taken 
to execution, she exclaimed, ‘ Wherefore chide ye with me, as if 
I had committed an unworthy act? Give me credence and trow 
me, if ye had experience of eating men and women’s flesh ye 
would think it so delicious that ye would never forbear it again.’ 
The Tannese of our own day distribute human flesh in little bits to 
their friends as delicious morsels, and say that the flesh of a black 
man is preferable to that of a white one, for the latter tastes salt : 
other cannibals hold the same. The mild and gentle Caribs were 
cannibals, but of a peculiar kind. Human flesh, according to 
Pere Labat, who visited them late in the seventeenth century, 
‘was not their ordinary food, but they boucanned or dried the 
limbs of distinguished enemies, whom they had killed in battle, 
and then handed them round to be gnawed at special festivais.’ 
A certain religious superstition generally seems to underlie canni- 
balism, and perhaps the Maoris ate their enemies for other 
reasons than adding to their food supplies, although the scarcity 
of animal food in their islands has been thought to be a sort 
of excuse. We have recently noticed, however, that an able 
writer argues that cannibalism is not, after all, dying out so 
quickly nor so generally as is commonly supposed. 

Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, in an excellent paper on ‘The 
Lowlands of Moray’ gives much valuable information respecting 
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the rabbit. Except along the sea-board, rabbits were so scarce, 
that, when in 1830, Lord Kintore introduced fox-hunting in 
Banff, on the borders of Aberdeen, his keepers used to go all 
over the country carrying rabbits, which they dropped in couples, 
in order to provide tempting diet for the foxes! ‘ Indeed, in these 
days of Ground Game Acts,’ she continues, ‘it seems difficult to 
realise that less than a century has elapsed since the British 
Parliament found it necessary to pass a special Act (A.D. 1792) 
for the “ Protection of Rabbits” throughout the Kingdom.’ And 
now these mischievous though pretty little rodents, whose gam- 
bols, near their favourite coverts, in the sunny evenings of May 
and June, greatly increase the pleasures of country rambles, are 
everywhere so plentiful that an apology is almost needed when 
one is brought to table, and many fastidious gourmets resent 
being expected to partake of what they affect to regard as little 
better than vermin. And yet what is nicer to the flesh eater— 
that abomination of the vegetarian—than a well roasted, tender, 
young rabbit, served up with delicious gravy and well cooked vege- 
tables? Whatever may be the case in England, where the hare 
is threatened with speedy extinction, and even the rabbit is at 
last in many districts becoming less plentiful than it was a very 
few years ago, some other countries are more fortunate, and do 
not report any diminution in the abundance and variety of their 
game. For example, sportsmen will be interested with the follow- 
ing figures showing that Austria is still the finest sporting coun- 
try of Western Europe. The number of preserves in Austria, 
not counting those of Hungary, is 15,764, and on these in 1887, 
there were shot 32 bears, 113 wolves, 24 lynxes, 9,490 stags, 
60,252 roebucks, 7,709 chamois, 2,998 wild boars, 26,411 foxes, 
9,929 polecats, 1,055 otters, 2,672 badgers, 333 marmots, and 
1,439,134 hares! Wild rabbits are scarce in Austria, and are 
not included in the general massacre, although 27,637 were shot 
in Bohemia, where warrens are most plentiful. When we have 
exterminated the British hare, we shall probably draw an abundant 
supply from Central Europe, where for many a year no scarcity 
is likely to be felt, and no special precautions for its preservation 
will be required. 

The late Bronson Alcot, father of the American authoress, was 
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a vegetarian, and criticised meat eaters unmercifully. To one of 
them he once declared that the eater of mutton became a 
sheep, and the eater of pork a hog. ‘And is it not also true,’ 
interposed a friend who humourously turned the tables upon him, 
‘that eaters of vegetables become small potatoes?’ Vegetarianism 
can however be both cheap, agreeable, and varied, although the 
committee on the Army Estimates has just stated in its final 
report, that the Duke of Cambridge and other distinguished 
military authorities have, in their evidence before that committee, 
expressed a strong opinion that soldiers are not allowed enough 
meat, and that every man’s daily ration should be increased from 
three quarters of a pound to one pound. This would mean an 
addition of £250,000 to the annual outlay on our army. Some 
knowledge of foods, more particularly of the unfortunate pulses, 
held so cheap by Burton in the Anatomie of Melancholy, would 
enable the dietary to be reconstructed and put on a satisfactory 
footing without any increased expenditure. Colonel Burnett, 
Commanding Officer of the First Battalion of the Royal Irish 
Rifles, has just published a most interesting account of the reforms 
which he has made in the rations of his men, and which, without 
any increase of cost, have greatly added to the comfort of his 
battalion. He has made more use of those savoury dishes in 
which the soul of the thrifty foreign housewife rejoices: for 
instance, he has had the bones removed from the meat, crushed 
and simmered for many hours, adding large quantities of vege- 
tables—peas, lentils, and carrots among others. He has once more 
shown the value of cheap foods, such as herrings, as a relish, and 
he has fed his men more rationally and better, and at less money 
cost. We are glad to see that the Duke of Cambridge has 
warmly commended Colonel Burnett, and has ordered copies of his 
report to be forwarded to all other Commanding Officers for their 
guidance and instruction. 

The following royal bills of fare show the marked contrast be- 
tween 1767 and 1888, and are worthy of more than passing 
attention. The first was found among the papers preserved at 
Alnwick Castle, and has been recently published in the Percy 
Family History. It is marked ‘ Windsor, February 6th, 1767.’ 
—Pottage of Rice. Roasted pullets. Mutton collops. Leg of 
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Pork roasted and Potatoes. Hare roasted. A Guinea fowl 
roasted. Spinnage and Sweatbreads. A Pippin Tart. Oysters 
in Scollops. Macaroni Sweet. Beef, cold and collared. Boar's 
Head.’ Altogether an ample and sufficiently varied menu. The 
second is the menu of the entertainment given by the Emperor of 
Austria, at Innsbruck, when our Queen lunched with him, on 
her way from Florence to Berlin. It shows the change of names, 
although it may not be superior in other respects :—Consommé 
Royal. Fruites de rivi¢re au bleu; Sauce Hollandaise. Filet 
de boeuf & l'Impératrice; Asperges en branches. Poulard de 
Styrie. Salade 4 la Frangaise. Compotes.’ 

To return to odd foods. The lion is eaten by some African 
races, although its flesh is in small favour with them, while the 
Zulus find carrion so much to their liking that, according to Dr. 
Colenso, they apply to food teeming with large colonies of grubs, 
the comprehensive word ‘ uborni,’ which signifies, in their un- 
couth jargon, ‘ great happiness.’ David Livingstone tells us that 
the aboriginal Australians and the Hottentots prefer the intes- 
tines of animals, and he adds that ‘it is curious that this is the 
part which wild animals always begin with, and that it is the 
first choice of our men.’ The hippopotamus is another favourite 
meat of the Africans, when they can catch it; its flesh when 
young is tender and palatable, but it becomes very coarse and 
unpleasant with advancing years. The Abyssinians find the 
rhinoceros much to their liking ; so they do the elephant, which 
is also eaten in Sumatra. Dr. Livingstone speaks of elephant’s 
foot as excellent. ‘We had the foot cooked for breakfast next 
morning, and found it delicious. It is a whitish mass, slightly 
gelatinous and sweet like marrow. A long march to prevent 
biliousness is a wise precaution after a feast on elephant’s foot. 
Elephant’s tongue and trunk are also good, and after long 
simmering much resemble the humps of a buffalo and the 
tongue of an ox, but all the other meat is tough, and from its 
peculiar flavour only to be eaten by a hungry man. The 
elephants eaten during the Siege of Paris were said to be a great 
success, and the liver was pronounced finer than that of any 
‘goose or duck, while some steaks cut off Chunee, the elephant 
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shot at Exeter Change, on being cooked were described as 
pleasant meat. 

The bison, once so plentiful in America, but now almost ex- 
tinct, may be regarded as the representative of the British ox. 
Probably no one, who, at the American Exhibition, three years 
ago, saw a few shaggy survivors of the countless millions that so 
recently roamed over the American plains, was particularly im- 
pressed by their appearance. Small, dark, uncouth, and with 
very short legs, they bore little resemblance to the huge monsters 
whom Cooper described and Catlin depicted, but we need hardly 
observe that persons, who knew the bison as he is, admitted that 
the specimens, which were one of the chief attractions of the 
American Exhibition, were thoroughly representative. The 
coarse flavour and great toughness of bison flesh are not pleasant 
to the civilised palate, and the meat cannot be called a luxury, 
though the hump and the tongue are superior to the remainder of 
the carcase. The author of an excellent work on America, 
Charles Augustus Murray, while not caring for bison meat in 
general, adds that the udder of a young cow is a most exquisite 
dish, and when well cooked—that secret of all good cooking—is 
extremely sweet and delicate. Mr. Murray remarks, however, 
that more than once, after being without food or drink for forty- 
eight hours, he was literally mad, and in spite of Eton traditions he 
threw aside the last vestige of refinement, and tearing open some 
buffalo bull or cow, which had fallen a victim to his rifle, devoured 
large pieces of the liver hot and reeking with blood. No cooking was 
necessary, and he continues that, although almost ashamed to say 
so, he never made 2 more delicious meal, nor, on one occasion, did 
he stop till nearly the whole of the large liver had been swallowed. 
Savages always have preferred and always will prefer quantity to 
quality, and the huge lumps of raw meat, sometimes burnt on one 
side and almost cold on the other, which are the chief features of 
an Indian banquet, would not tempt our fastidious appetites. 
Mr. Murray was naturally surprised to see how early they are 
taught to be gluttons :— 

‘In our tent was a little girl, nearly two years old, so dreadfully affected 
by the whooping-cough, that it frequently caused me to be awake half the 


night, and I hourly expected it to break a blood-vessel and die. This poor 
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little wretch’s temper was as bad, and as badly nursed, as her health ; she 
governed the whole tent, and I cannot conceive how she survived a week, 
considering that her mother and aunts used all the means in their power 
to kill her, short of a lethal weapon. I have seen her in the course of one 
morning, she being only two years old, eat a good bowl of half-boiled 
maize, then enough green grapes and plums to give cholera to a bargeman, 
then a large hunch of buffalo meat nearly raw, in the midst of which she 
stopped, and began to cry and scream for what I knew not, but her mother 
knew better, and the poor woman was obliged to open her blanket and 
suckle the young screamer, who still held the half-eaten slice of buffalo 
meat in her hand. Even the hints that kindly nature gave were lost upon 
them, for after she had rejected the unripe fruit, with evident proof of her 
aversion too disagreeable for me to forget, within ten minutes I saw the 
child again taking another, and at least as large a dose, of the same com- 
position. So much for infant diet among the Pawnees.’ 


Savages, when they have the chance, eat to repletion, although 
when they cannot get food they bear the pangs of hunger with 
great composure, like the Grub Street hack, who could gorge or 
starve with equal fortitude, but could not be moderate. 
Johnson’s insatiable appetite for fish sauce and veal pies would 
have made him at home among these Western savages. Great 
allowance must nevertheless be made for people who are often for 
weeks at a time without regular and sufficient supplies ; when an 
opportunity of satisfying the appetite offers itself it is not 
allowed to pass, and the disgusting voracity of Indian warriors 
proceeds from much the same cause that made Johnson at table 
a particularly objectionable neighbour, for like a famished wild 
beast, he tore his food, with the veins swelling on his forehead 
and the perspiration streaming down his face. The poetry and 
glamour of savage life vanish as soon as the curtain of romance 
is lifted from it ; it is only in civilised circles that abundance can 
be used without being abused. The exploits of members of 
English Friendly Societies on one of their annual feast days 
have always seemed to us to show how very thin is the veneer of 
civilisation in some classes in our own country. We once over- 
heard a conversation in which one of these worthies was com- 
plaining that a club doctor had refused to pass him. ‘Said I 
wasn't strong!’ thundered the ill-used Staffordshire mechanic; 
‘why I’ve eaten a whole leg of mutton at one sitting! Who 
says ’'m not strong? Fit for any club.’ Such an individual 
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would consume anything set before him. He would not be 
unworthy to take his place among the low caste inhabitants of 
India, who would not find fault with the bison, as they not only 
relish the dog, the cat, and the rat, which some other nations, 
farther advanced in civilisation, do not despise, but they consider 
the fox, the wolf, the leopard, and the jackal, savoury. 

What constitutes good manners at table? On this point let 
Mr. Murray give us a lesson— 


‘I had been lucky enough to kill a fawn, the only deer seen since we left 
the fort, which furnished us with a good supper and no more, for never did 
I see anything equal to the appetite of our Indian—ribs, head, shoulders, 
disappeared one after the other. He quietly ate everything placed before 
or near him without the slightest symptom of diminished power, but I was 
not then aware of the incredible capacity of Indians, or of their notion 
that it is impolite to decline proffered food under all circumstances 
whatsoever.’ 


The same charming writer gives a very amusing account of a 
great medicine-feast of powerful Pawnee chiefs, to which he had 
the signal honour of being invited. As usual on such occasions 
it consisted of only one kind of food. Fifty guests were 
expected to empty an enormous cauldron of maize, which was 
boiling on a fire before the tent. Mr. Murray had often 
admired at other feasts the capacity and perseverance of hungry 
Indians, but never before had he witnessed such a trial of speed 
as the present. On ordinary occasions Pawnee etiquette allows 
the invited guests, when they have eaten as much as they can, to 
stop, but the present feast proceeded on a different rule ; it was 
de rigueur that every thing must be eaten on the spot, and be 
devoured as quickly as possible, those who were last in the race 
being laughed at and lightly esteemed. The guests were 
arranged in pairs, and to each pair was assigned a three-quart 
bowl of boiled maize, that from protracted simmering had acquired 
a glue-like consistency. This sticky mass was to be swallowed 
without water or milk, or any other kind of fluid. To crown Mr. 
Murray’s misfortunes, besides having already had his usual 
dinner he had, before receiving the honour of an invitation to the 
banquet, taken part in two common feasts. His first impulse 
was to look at the proportions of his partner, but instead of a 
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lean and hungry man, capable of swallowing an ox, he saw a 
little fat chief, who made him understand that he was not in 
good form. Hardly had Mr. Murray realised the horrors of the 
situation than the signal was given and the banquet commenced. 
In a few moments the plump chief gave out, pleading severe 
illness, when his left hand neighbour, a huge hungry warrior, 
who had already eaten his bowl, was permitted to replace him. 
With his aid the bowl was attacked with redoubled ardour; the 
big chief covered himself with distinction, without turning a hair 
or resenting the artifices of Mr. Murray to get him to take two- 
thirds of the bowl, but by the time it was emptied nearly all the 
other guests had finished, and Mr. Murray, somewhat to his 
chagrin, found himself the last but one. His great wish was to 
prove to the Pawnees that he could beat them in any trial of 
strength, but he had to confess that he was no match for them at 
a state banquet. What a contrast to good Bishop Ken, who, 
during part of his life, subsisted, and very comfortably too, on 
one frugal meal a day. 

The people of Zanzibar should stand high for the comprehensive _. 
character of their cuisine. Among other delicacies are a small 
monkey, the Cercopithecus Griscoviridis, and a fruit-eating bat. 
Locusts are relished by the Bedawin of Mesopotamia, and some 
other eastern tribes: they are placed on strings and eaten on 
journeys with bitter and unleavened bread. The Jews, who 
were prohibited eating many kinds of food, which our larger ex- 
perience teaches us are palatable and wholesome, as well as some 
that we do not venture to touch, were permitted to have their 
fill of locusts, ‘Even of these ye may eat; the locust after his 
kind, and the bald locust after his kind, and the beetle after his 
kind, and the grasshopper.’ Lev. xi. 22. John the Baptist also ate 
locusts and wild honey, and throve exceedingly upon them, till 
Herod put a period to his splendid labours, and we might learn 
many a useful lesson from his abstemiousness. The locust is an 
article of diet to this day, but only of the very poor ; it is thrown 
into boiling water, and eaten with salt. To live on locusts and 
wild honey conveys a more accurate picture of extreme poverty 
and frugality to a traveller in the East than to anyone else. 
Locusts, however, are not always cooked: sometimes they are 
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eaten fresh. They are said to have a strong vegetable taste, the 
flavour largely depending, as might be expected, on the plants on 
which they have been feeding. Dr. Livingstone, who showed his 
common sense by not being fastidious, considered them palatable 
when roasted. Besides being taken by the Bedawin they are 
eaten by the Persians, Egyptians, and Arabians, and by the 
Bushmen and North American Indians. Nor is the locust a dish 
of recent times only. Diodorus Siculus and Ludolphus both 
mention a people in Ethiopia who ate locusts. The latter says, ‘ It 
is a very sweet and wholesome sort of dyet, by means of which a 
certain Portuguez garrison in India, that was ready to yield for 
want of provisions, held out till it was relieved another way.’ 
Madden speaks of the Arabs drying locusts, grinding them to 
powder, and mixing the latter with water, and then moulding the 
dough into round cakes, which when cooked served as bread. 

Some of the savage tribes of South America are accused of 
eating everything that by any possibility will support human 
life. Humboldt saw children drag enormous centipedes from 
their holes and crunch them between their teeth ; but, as we have 
already said, insects and their larvae are favourite foods in many 
parts of the world. In the West Indies a large caterpillar, found 
on the palm tree, is reckoned a great delicacy, and why not, let 
us ask? ‘To our civilised taste, however, carrion and bad eggs 
seem foods, which no human being could relish, Not so—the 
Chinese prefer stale to fresh eggs, and the Pariahs of Hindostan 
fight greedily with the dogs and jackals for putrid carrion. 
They would relish the rousette, a kind of bat plentiful in Java, 
which the natives value; but although its flesh is white, delicate 
and tender, it generally smells strongly of musk. The Nagus also 
eat raw meat. 

Among the Greenlanders and the Eskimo the seal is an 
important food ; and in spite of being coarse and oily, was formerly 
eaten in England. The porpoise was also an English dish, and 
its liver is, when fried, still, we believe, relished by sailors. Arctic 
explorers have found the walrus very palatable, and it is largely 
consumed by the Eskimo, The Japanese, New Zealanders, and 
Western Australians consider the whale good eating; and the 
Eskimo, we need hardly remind the reader, highly approve of 
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blubber, and get through enormous quantities. The blubber and 
flesh of the narwhal are one of the Greenlanders’ dainties, while the 
Siberians and the Eskimo—those heroic consumers of everything 
that they can get—live in part on reindeer flesh. The crocodile is 
greedily devoured by the natives of certain districts of Africa ; 
but Livingstone naively writes : ‘To us the thought of tasting the 
musky-scented, fishy-looking flesh carried the idea of cannibalism,’ 
though, he remarks, that its eggs are dug out of the ground and 
devoured by the natives. This is not surprising, as he adds that 
in taste they resemble hen’s eggs, with perhaps a smack of custard. 
and they would be as highly relished by the whites as by the 
blacks were it not for their unsavoury origin in men eaters. 

The foregoing do not exhaust the strange foods of the world,— 
dogs, cats, horses, lizards, bears, hedgehogs, frogs, otters, skunks, 
rats, mice, wolves, camels, and, indeed, almost every creature that 
runs, or flies, or crawls, or swims, is in favour in some part of the 
world or another, and properly served up is palatable. Surely 
culinary eccentricity could no further go than the Germans in 
preparing sauer kraut. This dish is a vegetable delicacy pre- 
pared from the leaves of cabbages: the stalk and mid rib having 
been removed, the leaves are cut up and placed in a suitable 
receptacle in layers, with plenty of salt. The strange mess is next 
subjected to pressure, and allowed to stand until it becomes sour 
from acid fermentation, then, being fit for food, and, as wholesome 
as it can ever become, it is stewed in its own liquor and eaten. 

To come to our own country, where we do not eat sauer kraut 
and blubber, birds’ nests and puppies, we shall nevertheless find 
some odd foods. The hedgehog, a favourite dish in Barbary, 
and not disapproved in Spain, is eaten by gipsies: squirrels, 
too, are occasionally cooked in this country, and are most delicious, 
and fully as palatable as jugged hare; at any rate we have our- 
selves stewed them, and we can testify that they are excellent. 
It is even said that frogs—the Rana esculenta—are often eaten in 
the North of England, while we know how the poor turtle fares 
when City Aldermen get him within their clutches. We do not 
eat toads, but the negroes do, and they consider them very pala- 
table, and a species known as Rana Bombina is in some places 
eaten like fish. Sharks are good eating, and are relished by the 
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Gold Coast negroes and the natives of New Zealand, but not by 
those of Western Australia: the Polynesians feast on them raw, 
and gorge themselves in a most disgusting fashion. In the North 
of Scotland the small, smooth hound shark is still often eaten, 
and is esteemed a dainty, while the wealthy Chinese enjoy the fins 
of another species of the same formidable fish. Bees, grubs, white 
ants, grasshoppers, moths of many varieties, spiders, caterpillars, the 
cicada, and even flies, and the chrysalis of the silkworm are eaten. 
During Lent, in the South of Europe, the vineyard snail is in 
request. Apropos of snails—a resident in Wilts recently wrote 
to the papers in some amazement; he had actually seen a man 
hunting for snails, intending to eat them, and, still more extra- 
ordinary in the opinion of the writer, this man praised them. 
Roasted on the bars of the grate and eaten with pepper and 
vinegar, they were said to be delicious, but when soaked in salt 
and water, and cooked and served after the fashion of whelks, 
they were still better. The common garden snail puts on a load 
of fat just before retiring for the winter, and this Wilts snail- 
hunter, without perhaps understanding the reason, was of opinion 
that it was only during that season that these molluscs were fit 
for human consumption. Most likely he was wrong, but, in 
supping on such dainty morsels, the Wilts gourmet proved himself 
more sensible than many people, who would call him hard names, 
and then swallow a dozen raw oysters, and a piece of cheese 
swarming with parasites. In some parts of England snails are 
still eaten, not as ordinary articles of diet, but at stated feasts. 
The Newcastle glass workers were once, tradition says, famous 
for a partiality for snails, and every year had a sort of gastronomic 
festival, at which snails figured as the principal dish. Whether 
this good old custom continues we do not know, but the iron- 
puddlers of some parts of the Black Country still enjoy the same 
dainty, and it is not uncommon both in England and on the 
Continent to hear of snails boiled in milk being prescribed, like 
the viper broth of Carolinean times, for consumptive patients, 
though we should not venture to say that the medical profession 
should include snails among its weapons. We have in bygone 
days, when living on the borders of the nail-making districts of 
Staffordshire, seen men filling paper bags with snails to make 
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soup, and we remember being told that they were excellent eating. 
Near Bromyard, in Herefordshire, and in Scotland the same use 
has been made of them. It is less pleasant to know that they 
were once employed in the manufacture of imitation cream, and 
that they are still bruised and stewed in milk to make an article 
passing under that most comprehensive name. 

Science leaves no room to doubt the eminently nutritive pro- 
perties of snails. It has been asserted that the large quantities 
of these molluscs seen in the chalk pastures after rain, and which 
are eaten by the sheep along with the short sweet herbage on 
which both sheep and snails feed, have their share in giving that 
peculiar flavour to which South Down mutton owes its celebrity. 
The English prejudice against snails is singular, since, from time 
immemorial, considerable quantities have been collected round 
London and on the Kent pastures for export to France. In the 
latter country there is no squeamishness ; most people there only 
regret that snails are too expensive to be indulged in frequently. 
In Covent-Garden the common snail often appears for sale; the 
purchasers, however, are almost exclusively members of the 
French, Austrian, and Italian colonies of London; while the 
Lisbon fruit market is said in autumn to be well supplied with 
huge basketfuls of snails, and in Madrid and other wealthy 
Spanish cities, fifteen different kinds have been counted on the 
slabs of the dealers. In Italy they are very popular; but no 
sooner are the Alps passed than the snail begins to disappear 
from the table, until, when Denmark and Sweden are reached, 
it is never seen there. In Switzerland, however, snails are reared 
and fattened with great care and are regarded as luxuries, and 
some are exported pickled. In some large Northern towns with 
a cosmopolitan population the snail has, as in London, a few 
patrons; but as a broad rule, the Latin races are its friends, just 
as they are of a dozen other foods which we neglect. In Southern 
Europe the vineyard snail is the sort held in most esteem. This 
species occurs in England, and is thought to have been introduced 
by the Romans, while other authorities hold that it was not 
brought over till the fifteenth or sixteenth century. It is ex- 
tremely common in the neighbourhood of old Roman camps, and 
is very plentiful on chalk and other dry soils. An opinion now 
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very generally held is that the Helix pomatia is a native British 
species. The rulers of the world were not content with merely 
eating it in every form, they even fattened it in ‘cochlearia,’ on 
meal boiled in wine, which was regarded as the best food for 
producing large and juicy specimens. The trade in snails is per- 
haps greater than even during the palmy days of Roman luxury. 
In the neighbourhood of Dijon, a small farmer is said to have 
cleared three hundred pounds from his annual snail harvest; the 
vine growers keep them in dry cellars, or in trenches under a 
layer of leaves and earth; and from certain ‘escargotiéres,’ near 
Ulm in Wiirtemberg, ten million vineyard snails are sent every 
year to other gardens, to be fattened before being sold for the 
use of the Austrian convents during Lent. From Troyes it has 
been calculated that snails to the value of twenty thousand 
pounds—the wholesale price being, it is said, as high as four 
shillings a hundred—are forwarded to the Paris markets. Packed 
in casks, some are even exported to the United States. 

If a choice is to be made, land snails ought to be preferred to 
sea ones. They are more delicate in fibre and flavour, and being 
for the most part vegetable feeders, are more cleanly in their 
habits; though, as we are not influenced by the filthy food of the 
swine to banish him from our tables, this objection is perhaps 
rather far fetched. Their wholesomeness is unquestionable. No 
one ever heard of a case of poisoning, or, when taken in modera- 
tion, of dyspepsia or colic, from a dish of land snails, while these 
troubles not infrequently follow moderate indulgence in mussels, 
clams, cockles, craw fish, crabs and lobsters. Snails are not 
the only excellent and cheap food which we reject. els are 
frequently refused from a notion that they are water snakes, 
though it is hard to find any dietetic reason for holding 
the flesh of one reptile in esteem, and that of another in loathing. 
The English frog is not the species most favoured by Parisian 
restaurants; and even in the French capital only the hind legs 
of the green one are eaten, although in Germany all the fleshy 
parts are used; and in Vienna, where there are regular frog pre- 
serves, almost any species is considered eatable. In the West 
Indies the grunting frog is in high favour, and in South Africa 
a large species which, when cooked, might be mistaken for 
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chicken. Young seal, as a material for soup, is equal to hare; 
while the skin of any cetacean, especially of the whalebone pro- 
ducing sort, is, when boiled to a jelly, a dish fit for a king. It is 
often sent in hermetically-closed tins from Greenland to Christian 
IX. of Denmark. An Italian is practically omnivorous, and 
eats almost anything, not despising unfledged backbirds and 
other such dainties. Gruesome tales are told of the terrible 
creatures which sometimes appear on the tables of old-fashioned 
Roman families ; and some very peculiar animals hang up in the 
markets of the Eternal City. Prince Lucien Bonaparte re- 
marked that it was possible to make a comfortable meal on most 
of them, the turkey buzzard always excepted, though the objec- 
tion to it lies in its toughness and coarseness, not in its unwhole- 
someness. The reason for our insular suspicion of so many excel- 
lent foods, is probably that we have never known the straits 
which nearly every other country in Europe has experienced. 
Devastated by civil and foreign wars, laid waste by mercenaries, 
or by vast armies marching over their soil, it has often been the 
lot of the people of Germany, Italy and France, to face the 
alternative of eating anything which they could swallow, or of 
dying of hunger, and in this way experience has been the best 
teacher. 

After all it is not so much the variety of the civilised epicure’s 
dietary that fills one with surprise; the quantity of which he can 
dispose without difficulty proves him to be the brother of the Red 
Indian warrior. 


‘The sense of satiety is produced in us,’ says Christopher North, ‘ by 
three platefuls of hotch potch ; and to the eyes of an ordinary observer 
our dinner would seem to be at end ; but no, strictly speaking, it is just 
going to begin. About an hour ago, did we, standing on the very beautiful 
bridge of Perth, see that identical salmon, with his back fin just visible 
above the translucent tide, arrowing up the Tay, bold as a bridegroom, and 
nothing doubting that he should spend his honeymoon among the gravel 
beds of Kinniural or Monlenearn, or the rocky sofas of the Tummel, or 
the green marble couches of the Till. What now has become of the sense 
of satiety? John—the castors !—mustard—vinegar—cayenne—catsup— 
peas and potatoes, with a very little butter—the biscuit called ‘ruste,’ and 
the memory of the hotch-potch is as that of Babylon the Great. Sense of 
satiety, indeed !—We have seen it for a moment existing on the disappear- 
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ance of the hotch-potch—dying on the appearance of the Tay salmon—once. 
more noticeable as the last plate of the noble fish melted away—ex- 
tinguished suddenly by the vision of the venison—again felt for an instant, 
and but for an instant, for a brace and a half of as fine grouse as ever ex- 
panded their voluptuous bosoms to be devoured by hungry love.’ 


Long ago Dr. Kitchener advised gourmets to eat until there 
was a sense of satiety—variety of diet being a whip to the appe- 
tite, and so the feeling of satiety might be experienced a dozen 
times in the course of a banquet. The old proverb calls it an ill 
wind that does not blow some one good, and the variety of dishes 
and the keen appreciation in which they are held by the luxurious, 
replenish the empty coffers of many a rising physician, who, were 
greater abstinence the rule, would have far less paying work to 
do. Gout and dyspepsia are invaluable complaints to the fashion- 
able doctor and great friends of the undertaker, and in the 
interests of the latter we must not preach wisdom too loudly, and 
must hasten to topics less painful. 

Dr. W. F. Ainsworth, in his recently published Personal 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition of 1834, gives the follow- 


ing admirable sketch of a Persian lunch. Its comprehensive 
character cannot be denied, and the curious medley it presents is 
to us very strange :— 


‘ Decidedly, then, for the use of the future traveller, we would say that 
the best overture to a wayside repast is a water-melon, not cut in slices, as 
is done by some neophytes, but eaten like an egg, one end being cut off 
and the cellular parenchyma within extracted with a wooden spoon—that 
of the pear tree is the best—the roseate fluid percolating all the time to the 
bottom, and affording a fragrant beverage when the first proceeding is over. 
For a second course a cold fowl, with slices of snake and cucumber, can be 
recommended ; and for hors d’wuvres the most refreshing are sour milk 
with chopped sage or rose leaves, also eaten with a pear-wood spoon or 
cucumber smothered in cream. In Faristan, ice can frequently be 
obtained to add to these cooling preparations, which may be also flavoured 
with rose water. For dessert the most easily procured dainties are pre- 
pared cream or ‘‘ kaimak,” flaked with sugar, fresh almonds, iced rose- 
water sweetened with honey, or rendered more fragrant with the aroma of 
mountain thyme and absinthe or wormwood. Bread is made of acorns, and 
must be avoided. Sometimes a kind of bec-a-figue can be obtained. They 
must be cooked on a skewer of cedar. The young onion is less ardent in 
these countries than with us. Many little additions to make up the 
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‘* poetry of a repast”’ may be occasionally obtained, as a bunch of delicious 
grapes suspended for an hour under the moistened frond of a date tree, 
figs served up in cream, dates lightly fried in olive oil, or apricot paste dis- 
solved in fresh milk. The repast must be followed by a chibuk or a 
kahyn, according to taste or habit. But the one is tobacco, the other a 
herb akin to it ; the one is smoked, the other is inhaled.’ 


We cannot close our article without some comments on earth 
eating or ‘ geophagie.’ At first sight inexplicable, disgusting and 
unnatural, when understood it supports our contention that man 
can eat without serious discomfort all kinds of animal organisms. 
Some of the earths used for this purpose have been found to con- 
sist in part of the remains of minute organisms. Humboldt 
described a tribe of Otomacs that, during the rainy season, lived 
on a fat unctuous clay, which appeared to consist of a red earthy 
matter—hydrous silicate of alumina called bole. The Japanese 
also eat earth made into thin cakes; they are offered for sale, and 
are used by the women to give themselves beauty and slenderness 
of form, and so must derange the digestive functions much as the 
more familiar vinegar so often used among us for the same un- 
natural purpose. Ehrenberg found that this edible earth consisted 
of the remains of microscopic animals and plants that had been 
deposited from fresh water. In Northern Europe an earth mainly 
composed of the empty shells of minute infusorial animalcule is 
still much eaten, and in times of famine something very similar, 
called mountain-meal, has been used in Northern Germany. A 
mid-African tribe eats clay, preferring that of ant hills, in the 
intervals between meals. The coloured people of Sierra Leone 
devour the red earth of which ant hills are composed. It has, 
however, been asserted and on good evidence that much of the 
clay eaten by the inhabitants of tropical countries is dirt pure 
and simple, and without any alimentary value. The Agmara 
Indians eat a white clay, which is rather gritty, and which careful 
analysis proves to be totally devoid of any organic matter afford- 
ing nutriment. Sir Samuel Argoll gave one of the earliest notices 
of this practice in a narrative of a ‘Journie in Virginia’ in 1613. 
‘In this journie,’ he says, ‘I likewise found a mine of which I 
have sent a triall into England ; and likewise a stronger kind of 
earth, the virtue whereof I know not, but the Indians eat it for 
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Physicke, alleging that it cureth the sickness and pain of the 
belly.” Geophagy becomes at last an incurable vice, and Dr. 
Galt speaks of having seen a Mestizc soldier dying from dysentery 
with a lump of clay in his mouth hait an hour before his death. 

Our subject is very far from completed, and we have done little 
more than touch the fringe of practically an inexhaustible study. 
Truly man is par excellence a cooking and an eating animal. 
He can find something to satisfy his appetite, if not always to 
please his palate, wherever he betakes himself, and he is never so 
happy as when exercising his ingenuity in discovering fresh 
additions to a dietary already formidable from its variety and 
dangerous from its temptations. Every month something fresh 
is discovered, compounded, or invented. Every improvement in 
the arts furnishes us with additional luxuries, often to the neglect 
of simpler, cheaper and more wholesome foods ; while every fresh 
investigation of the remoter parts of the globe brings to light 
hitherto unheard of culinary dainties. If things go on as they 
are doing, the day will come when not even the omnivorous appe- 
tite of a city alderman will, in the course of a long tenure of 
office, be able to do justice to all the costly delicacies which human 
industry and ingenuity can bring together for its delectation. 
Courage, dear gourmand, you will never exhaust all the culinary 
supplies awaiting you: do not despair, dear gourmet, your many 
wants are not forgotten, and ingenious cooks are striving to pro- 
vide you with still greater variety. 


AtFrep J. H. CREspP1. 








Art. VIII.—THE CESSION OF HELIGOLAND. 


HOSE who have been prophesying every kind of ‘ surrender 

to Germany,’ will not fail to note in Lord Salisbury’s 

despatch, issued June 17th, to Sir Edward Malet, that we pro- 

pose to give our neighbours in East Africa considerably less 
than they demanded of us. 

Beginning, then, with the principle that we claim the land 
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where rights have been acquired by British settlements, Lord 
Salisbury has made out to the satisfaction of the German 
Government that the region towards the south of Lake 
Tanganyika, between the Stevenson Road, the Nyassa Lake, 
and the Congo State, so far as it comes north of the eleventh 
degree of south latitude is to fall under our influence. England 
obtains a recognition of her protectorate over Zanzibar, and 
what is of great importance, all the Witu district to the north- 
east of the British East African Company’s territory is ceded 
to us. With the possession of Wituland, England has the 
control westward of the Italian protectorate in Abyssinia from 
the first degree of southern latitude to the borders of Egypt. 
The Witu coast line alone is 200 miles in length, and the 
protectorate had only recently been assumed by Germany. 
The possession of this new territory ought to quicken the 
somewhat sleepy activities of the British East African Company. 
We must hear no more of their wishing to throw up the whole 
business in disgust, as has been sometimes obscurely hinted of 
late. With free access to the northern half of Lake Victoria, 
to Uganda, and to the north, Sir William Mackinnon’s Company 
ought to make itself a powerful influence for good in that part 
of the world. At the same time, satisfactory arrangements are 
in progress for the final mapping out of the frontier between 
Damaraland and Ngamiland. Against all these advantages 
what have we to place on the opposite scale? Ostensibly, a 
small matter, the transfer of an island, one-fifth of a square 
mile in superficial area, to Germany. Unfortunately, Heligo- 
land, as its name imports, is a holy island, and there is no 
arguing with sentiment, religious or other. In the old days 
the Angli used to go over to the sacred spot to offer sacrifices 
to the goddess Hertha, to whom a shrine was there dedicated. 
But in itself the connection between the little Frisian island 
and Great Britain is extremely slight, and is not even sacred 
by long prescription. Zanzibar and Wituland remain as a set- 
off to Heligoland. Now, the island of Zanzibar is the centre of 
the whole trade of East Africa, and is in constant communica- 
tion with Bombay; and the possession of Wituland frees us 
from any European competitor in the trade routes towards the 
north and towards the Nile. 
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There is no particular reason for giving Heligoland up to 
Germany, so long as all that could be urged in favour of such 
concession was the existence of a German sentiment on the 
subject which wag diametrically opposed to our own. When, 
however, we obtain such important spheres of influence in East 
Africa in exchange for so small a transfer, we cannot but 
think that the obstinate desire to retain an island which 
is likely, in the course of years, to become a sandbank, 
is nothing more than the determination to surrender a 
reality and grasp at a shadow. Germany, on the other hand, 
has long desired the acquisition of an island which is so near 
the Elbe, and the price which she has now offered for it seems 
amply to justify the bargain entered upon by Her Majesty’s 
ministers. For it must not be forgotten that even if German 
resources are unequal to the establishment of a vast empire in ° 
Africa, it was almost possible for German antagonism there to 
hinder the development of British enterprise to an enormous, 
and even prohibitive, degree. All idea of this is removed by 
the present agreement, and in future Great Britain, the only 
possible dominant power of the future in Africa, may rely on 
the sympathy and even co-operation of the State, which is her 
nearest and most powerful neighbour there. 

That Germany could make Heligoland a useful fortress by 
spending upon it about one million sterling, is probable 
enough, but the admission does not take us very far. Is our 
possession of Malta or Mauritius to depend upon the result of 
a plébiscite? If not, on what grounds is it held that our retire- 
ment from Heligoland for Imperial reasons is to be conditional 
upon the willingness of its handful of inhabitants to release us 
from our duties? Care, however, has been taken to deprive 
the present inhabitants of substantial grounds for dissatisfac- 
tion by securing for them immunity from compulsory service 
in the German army or navy. — 

It is said that had Germany possessed Heligoland in 1870, 
the blockade of the Elbe and Weser by the French fleet in the 
early part of the war would have been impossible. 

It must, to be useful in protecting the German rivers from 
blockade, support a naval force capable of operating against 
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the blockaders. But then the rivers themselves are capable 
of doing this; and whatever naval force is stationed at Heligo- 
land must be withdrawn from the rivers. All that history 
tells us about these outlying fortifications in the midst of a 
hostile sea, is that they fall as soon as they are attacked by 
the power commanding the sea. Cases strictly analogous to 
Heligoland are found in Goree, an ‘impregnable military 
position,’ which surrendered at least seven times to the power 
commanding the surrounding water; and the Diamond Rock, 
six miles from the French port of Port Royal, in Martinique. 
This rock was seized and fortified by the British in January, 
1804, and was held as long as we remained in command of the 
sea, but it fell as soon as Villeneuve took the command of the 
sea there in June, 1805. 

Heligoland consists of a Rock Island, a mile long, and of a 
Sand Island, which can accommodate in summer some 2,000 
holiday-makers from the Continent. Till the year 1720 this 
sandy dune was connected with the main rock, but the fierce 
gales of that stormy winter broke down the link, or what the 
Heligolanders called ‘de waal,’ and about a mile of compara- 
tively deep water now rolls between. A tradition still exists 
that Heligoland and Schleswig-Holstein were in former 
times joined together, and that many hundred years ago 
people walked from Holetein to Heligoland, across the sands, 
in a day. Heligoland, in ancient spelling Helgoland, or 
Hertha Isle, had belonged to Denmark since the time of 
‘Othére, ‘the old sea captain who dwelt in Helgoland,’ in 
the reign of King Alfred of England; bat in the general 
spoliation of this much-wronged country in the beginning of 
the present century, it was taken from the Danes by England, 
and together with the whole Danish fleet, converted to our 
own use. It was confirmed to us by the treaty of Kiel in 
1814, since which time it has remained uninterruptedly in our 
possession, not, however without many angry and covetous 
eyes being fixed upon it, and many negociations and proposi- 
tions for its exchange made by a long line of German Chan- 
cellors. Heligoland forms one of those Frisian islands of the 
North Sea which formed the cradle of our race. Most of 
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these islands were secured by Prussia in her annexation of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and if it suffer the same fate, Heligoland 
will but go the way of the Frisian world. From the harbour 
of Sylt, according to local tradition, Hengist sailed to the con- 
quest of Britain. The storms of fourteen hundred years 
have washed Hengist’s harbour out of recognition, but the 
tradition has defied their ravages. There is a lighthouse on 
the island of Sylt, but I think it was unlighted during the war 
in 1864, The Fohr Islands have been, with Heligoland, the 
resort of multitudes of bathers from all parts of Austria and 
Germany for years. French visitors, often to the extent of 
nine hundred, come here during the season for the fresh, salt 
breezes and excellent bathing. 

The greatest attraction of the short season in Heligoland is 
the illumination of the coasts and caves, which takes place in 
August. The sight is said to be one of indescribable beauty, 
and it is witnessed by nearly the whole population, who row 
in procession from point to point, headed by the police boat 
and the Governor’s barge. The police are apparently retained 
for this duty alone, for they have little to do at any other 
season of the year. Fishermen, pilots, bird-skin and feather- 
dressers, muff-makers, together with lodging-house keepers, 
form the population of Heligoland. The Governor is said to 
be as autocratic as the Czar within his modest limits; and the 
national debt—for to be strictly accurate, the island is not 
wholly without one—stands at £10. The language, which is 
unwritten, is generally called Frisian, but is pronounced by 
the learned to be Anglo-Saxon; not so surprising, inasmuch as 
the neighbouring countries of Schleswig and Holstein were 
inhabited by Saxons, who were subdued by the Emperor 
Charlemagne in the ninth century. 

There are neither horses nor cows on the island of Heligo- 
land, a few goats only being kept, whose extremely unpleasant 
milk is sold at a fabulous price. There are no roads, but the 
clean little toy-like-looking lodging-houses, bright as paint and 
whitewash can make them, are popped down on the velvet 
turf anywhere, to all appearance, and without foundation. 
They are all of one storey, and everything is sacrificed to 
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compactness; otherwise in the fierce winds which assail and 
occasionally cover the island with driving sea-foam, the houses 
would be literally blown over the cliffs. It is the sea, the sea, 
and nothing but the sea, at Heligoland. There are few trees, 
no running water, no ruins, but an extraordinary width of sea 
view, seen as from the deck of a gigantic ship. There is no 
harbour—passengers are pulled ashore in boats. The only 
romantic associations are a ghost, believed to represent a per- 
son in orders and of the Lutheran persuasion, and a sort of 
sub-population of eifin people, who live under the Treppe, or 
steps that lead to the summit of the rock. Heavy storms of 
hurricane force sweep over the bare unprotected island for 
weeks together, orly to be succeeded by thick, rolling sea fog, 
wet as rain. Heligoland is the favourite resting-place for those 
vast flights of woodcock which in the month of October, leave 
the fast fading forests and bare rye-fields of Norway and 
Sweden, where they have hatched out their young and fat- 
tened the young birds upon the resinous shoots of larch and 
succulent bilberries of the North. Not only do the woodcock 
congregate in great quantities on this island, but enormous 
flights of chaffinches, buzzards, hedge-sparrows, jays, and 
Lapland buntings. 

In conclusion I would remark that Britain is giving up an 
island only half the size of Hyde Park. 


ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 





Art. IX.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


DeutscHe. Runpscwavu (April, May, June). In the April 
number the most important article to which we have to call at- 
tention is that which Dr. Georg Adler contributes, and in which 
he examines the question of international protection for workmen. 
The well-known economist is looked upon as an authority on this 
special subject, and has already dealt with it in several works 
which have often been quoted, of late, in connection with it. He 
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prefaces the present paper with a brief, but masterly sketch of 
the origin and progress of the idea of securing for workmen, by 
means of international agreement, a greater amount of protection 
than simply national legislation can give them. He then indicates 
the various points which should be taken into consideration in 
such an agreement, and concludes by a careful, and on the whole, 
hopeful estimate of the possibility of carrying out such a scheme. 
—In the same number Herr Georg Brandes devotes an essay 
which he entitles, ‘ Aristocratic Radicalism,’ to Friedrich Neitz- 
sche, in whom, and in whose philosophical doctrines a new in- 
terest has been awakenec. by the news of the mental malady by 
which he has been stricken. The paper is carefully and thought- 
fully written, and gives an excellent sketch and appreciation of a 
writer who, though bis life work is left incomplete, undoubtedly 
deserves to be studied.—-A further instalment of Herr Julius 
Rodenberg’s ‘ Franz Dingelstedt,’ deals with an important period 
in the poet’s life, that from 1843 to 1851. Besides a number of 
interesting and valuable letters the paper also contains the frag- 
ment of a novel at which Dingelstedt worked for a while with 
great energy, and as to the success of which he entertained san- 
guine hopes, but which, for all that, he never brought to the 
point when it could be given to the public.—A very interesting 
picture of scientific and social life at Breslau during the sixteenth 
century is contained in the article which bears the title, ‘ Dr. 
Laurentius Scholz von Rosenan’ and the signature of Herr 
Ferdinand Cohn.—An anonymous contribution headed ‘In 
Remembrance of Andrassy’ gives a very vivid sketch of the late 
diplomatist.—Herr Heinrich Brugsch’s ‘Joseph in Egypt’ is pro- 
bably the article which will best repay the general reader in the 
May part. It is full of most interesting information concerning 
the probable scene of the events narrated in the last chapters of 
the first book of Moses, their date, and the characters who figure 
in them, Particularly striking is the translation given of a 
papyrus containing a story bearing a strong resemblance ‘o that 
of Joseph.—F or those who have not by this time had enough and 
more than enough of Bismarck articles and sketches, there is a 
paper which is certainly amongst the best of the many which 
recent events have called forth.—Professor Hermann Grimm 
continues the series of papers on Homer’s Iliad, of which we in- 
dicated the beginning last quarter. The second and third books 
are here dealt with; and if, as we have already said, there is 
nothing absolutely new or of special value from a Forma § philo- 
logical poiat of view, the manner in which Professor Grimm treats 
his subject, and the literary excellence of his essay make it very 
agreeable reading —A further instalment of Herr Julius Roden- 
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berg’s series of papers from the literary remains of Franz Dingel- 
stedt, a rather heavy paper ‘ Aus dem modernen Italian,’ by Herr 
P. D. Fischer, and the first part of an essay which Lady Blenner- 
hassett devotes to an examination—and condemnation—of con- 
temporary currents of thought, close the number.—In the last of 
the three numbers there are two articles in particular which will 
be found most interesting reading. ‘The first of these, which is 
contributed by Herr Friedlaender, gives an excellent sketch, 
indeed, a summary of that quaint fragment of Latin literature, 
‘The Banquet of Trimalchio,’ by Petronius, as well ‘as such par- 
ticulars as are known concerning the author himself. The other 
which appeals to an even wider circle is entitled ‘Sacred Trees 
and Plants,’ and is full of interesting information and quaint 
legends illustrative of the folk-lore of trees and plants. Although 
of considerable length, it is not yet finished, and most readers of 
the present instalment will look forward with interest to the next 
number.—The paper headed ‘Stammbuchbliiter aus Gothe’s 
Nachlass’ raises expectations which are not altogether fulfilled. 
For, one of the albums in question, though it appears to have be- 
longed to the poet, has otherwise no very special value. The 
other, however, was really his, though not begun by him, and 
contains some complimentary scraps of prose and verse writteh 


by his friends. A number of these not always very striking 
effusions are duly quoted. 


WesTERMANNS Monats-HErte (April, May, June). In the 
first of these three numbers we have, immediately after the open- 
ing chapters of Herr Wilhelm Jensen’s serial ‘ Auf der Baar,’ a 
lengthy and particularly interesting account by Herr Emil Riedel, 
of a winter which he spent amongst the Apaches Indians of 
North America. Some writers, particularly in the States, have 
represented these aborigines as the very refuse of mankind, as 
savages whose sole thoughts by day and night are theft and 
murder, and who, when prevented from indulging ‘in these 
favourite pursuits, console themselves by counting over the scalps 
they have obtained, sharpening knives, and poisoning arrows. 
Herr Riedel has, however, a very different story to tell, and he 
certainly appears to have truth on his side. Ten illustrations 
lend additional interest and value to his charming paper.—Under 
the title, ‘Volksmedizin und Kurpfuscherei,’ there is a very in- 
structive and entertaining paper in which Herr Wolzendorff 
brings together, from various sources, some quaint particulars as 
to the popular treatment of diseases in the Middle Ages.—So 
much has been written of late about Henrik Ibsen, in this country, 
that but few, perhaps, will care to go to a foreign review for fur- 
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ther information about his life and works. At the same time, any 
reader who takes up the essay which Herr Paul Schlenther here 
devotes to him, will have no cause to regret spending half an hour 
over a really excellent piece of work. The sketch is accompanied 
by a very good portrait which will disappoint those. who, judg- 
ing him from his works, expect to find something dreadfully 
revolutionary about him. It might easily pass for that of a douce 
Scottish bailie. This, by the way, reminds us of a fact of which 
we have noticed no mention in Herr Schlenther’s biographical 
sketch of Ibsen,—that he is actually of Scottish descent.—Herr 
Kollbach, in a short, but pleasantly written paper, gives an 
account of a visit to the Scandinavian highlands, away from the 
beaten tracks where tourists abound.—The paper in which Herr 
Garbe sketches the ‘ Life of the Hindoos’ is fairly well put to- 
gether, but is not, for all that, of any very special value, being 
simply based on the two well-known works by Shib Chunder 
Bose, and Bulloram Mullick. To those, however, who are unac- 
quainted, as most German readers will, of course, be, with either 
‘The Hindoos as they are,” or ‘Home Life in Bengal,’ Herr 
Garbe’s description cannot but be acceptable-—From a purely 
literary point of view the most important contribution to the 
June number is an article on Gustav Freytag. It is largely bio- 
graphical, but it also contains some critical remarks on his works. 
There is a portrait which may once have been good, but which, 
as it represents a man of about fifty, at most, whereas Freytag 
celebrated his 70th birthday four years ago, can scarcely give a 
good idea of the author as he now is,—In a first instalment which, 
however, extends over thirty-eight pages, Herr Oskar Sommer 
deals very minutely and technically with the church architecture 
of Berlin. Thirty illustrations, chiefly ground plans, fail to give 
it any special attraction in the eyes of the general reader; but 
specialists will, of course, think very differently.—A descriptive 
sketch of a trip to the Rhén mountains, a part of Germany but 
little known to the ordinary tourist is, with the exception of the 
lighter literature and perhaps of the paper on Velasquez, which 
bears the signature of Herr Moriz Carriere, the most readable 
of the remaining items.—The May number contains three articles 
of the kind which this magazine has made its specialty. The 
first of them takes the reader into the valley of the Schwarza, in 
Thuringia; the other amongst the traders of the West of North 
America; and the third through the ruins of Phile, in Egypt.— 
A paper on Franz Schubert is, though rather technical, amongst 
the most readable of the remaining articles, amongst which it 
will suffice to mention ‘Sehen und Horen,’ and ‘ Die leuchtenden 
Fische der Tiefsee.’ 
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PREUSSISCHE JAHRRUCHER (April, May, June).—By most 
German reviews and magazines it appears to have been looked 
upon as a matter of duty to devote an article to Bismarck. Such 
being the case, it can scarcely be astonishing that these Jahr- 
biicher should have gone beyond that, and actually treated their 
readers to two papers dealing with him and his ministry. One of 
them takes for its text ‘Bismarck’ purely and simply ; its tone 
is, as might have been expected, one of enthusiastic praise, and it 
concludes with this rather peculiar figure of rhetoric ‘ Before 
him ’—that is before Bismarck—‘ we were slaves and dwarfs in a 
dirty mine. Now, there lies before us the noble marble of 
national greatness. May we shape it in a manner worthy of the 
man who brought us to this quarry!’ The other paper is 
supposed to be a review of Professor Sybel’s work ‘ Die Begriin- 
dung des Deutschen Reichs durch Wilhelm I.,’ but it is treated 
with special reference to the beginning of Bismarck’s ministry.— 
Herr Otto Harnack contributes a paper which students of 
Schiller will find instructive, but which can scarcely be recom- 
mended as very light reading. In it the author’s endeavour is to 
determine the influence exercised on Schiller’s productions by 
his friend Christian Gottfried Korner, to whom, as is well 
known, he submitted a great deal of his work, and who was the 
reverse of a mild critic of it.—A_ political article of considerable 
length, contributed by Herr Conrad Bornhak examines what the 
writer considers to have been, and still to be, the three leading 
political ideas of the century—constitution, self-government, and 
social reform.—A rather quaint and certainly very interesting 
paper is that which gives what we may call a history of the 
various devices ‘which art has adopted for the purpose of symbo- 
lizing the holiness of the personages represented.—In the table 
of contents of the May number there appears a literary essay of 
some interest, entitled ‘ Henry von Kleist’s unfinished tragedy of 
Robert Guiscard.’ It not only gives an analysis of this remark- 
able fragment, but also a sketch of the author, as well as of the 
hero, and is, altogether, a very excellent piece of work.—Herr 
Bernhard Seuffert has set himself the task of compiling an 
account of the journey which the Duchess Anna Amalia of Saxe- 
Weimar made to Italy about a hundred years ago. He has gone 
for his materials to the letters of those who accompanied her, and 
has thus succeeded in putting together a very readable paper.— 
The other two items are: ‘ Ein einheitliche Stidteordnung,’ by 
Herr Gustav Dullo; and ‘ Der Evangelisch-sociale Congress zu 
Berlin, by Herr Adolf Harnack.—The third of the quarter’s 
numbers opens with a long, solid, and rather technical article, in 
which a writer, who signs his initials only, examines the various 
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systems of defence adopted by the several nations of Europe, 
along their frontiers, and the respective parts which they would 
play in the event of a war.—The school system of the United 
States is the subject to which Herr Thomas H. Jappe denotes a 
short paper based on works tolerably familiar to the English 
reader, which, however, he supplements with the result of his 
own experiences.—In point of general interest the best thing for 
this month is perhaps the essay in which Herr Franz Servaes 
sketches the life and work of Ludwig Augengruber, the dramatist 
who died about the end of last year. Ina particular strikin 
assage the writer draws a parallel between Augengruber sal 
bsen. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRiTIKEN (Viertes Heft. 
1890).—Dr. F. Loofs has the first place here, and discusses the 
vexed question of the constitution of the early Christian Church, 
‘Die urchristliche Gemeindeverfassung. His article is for the 
most part a critical review of Professor Loening’s Festscrift, 
‘Die Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristenthums, and of Dr. 
Harnack’s strictures on that work which appeared last year in 
the Theologische Litteraturzeitung. Dr. Loofs, while acknowledg- 
ing the merits of Professor Loening’s contribution to this obscure 
subject, seems to regard its author as hardly competent from his 
non-theological training to speak with authority on it. He 
characterises the work as ‘eine hypothetische Konstruktion der 
Entwickelung (der Kirche), deren Richtigung, um von andern 
zuniichst zu schweigen, abhingig ist von einer Reihe sehr streitiger 
Vorausetzungen iiber die Chronologie der Quellen. Dr. Loofs 
follows step by step Professor Loening’s arguments, and sets forth 
the inadequacy of many of them to establish his positions.— 
Professor A. H. Franke treats of the differences between the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle to the Galatians as to the 
history of St. Paul, and endeavours to show how in several 
respects they may be reconciled.—Professor Loesche gives an 
elaborate account of John Mathesius’ Sermons, ‘ Die Predigten 
des Johann Mathesius,’ and endeavours to arouse public interest 
in them, and show their importance as contributions to the 
history of preaching. The other articles are, ‘ Beitrige zu 
Luthers Schriften aus der Zwickauer Ratsschulbibliothek,’ by Dr. 
C. Buchwald, and ‘ Luthers Schreiben an Bugenhagen v. J. 
1520, by Dr. J. Késtlin—Dr. F. Kautzsch reviews Count 
Baudissen’s recent work, ‘ Die Geschichte des alttestamentlichen 
Priesterthums untersucht,’ and Herr Heinrich Spitta, Wundt’s 
‘System der Philosophie.’ 
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RUSSIA. 


Vorrost PHiLosopnuit vu PsycHoLocii—QUEsTIONS, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL AND PsycHOLoGicAL.—This new Russian philoso- 
phical Review is edited by Professor Nicholas A. Grote, a 
son of the Academician of that name, and Professor in 
the Moscow University. The first article in the new journal 
is one, explanatory of the scope of the review by Professor Grote. 
Seeing the enormous progress made in the sciences, he asks 
whether there be not room for a similar movement in a different 
direction? Ought not the end of life to be sought, not without 
but within our nature? not in the physical or physiological but 
in the moral interest of life? It is in this inward search into 
the powers and capabilities of man himself that the new journal 
meet = find reasons to justify its existence.—The article which 
follows may be called the leading one. It is by M. Vladimir 
Solovieff, on ‘ Beauty in Nature.” The union of forms, sights 
and sounds which in Nature are pleasing to man, are also 
pleasing to the lower animals ; which shows that there is a Power 
in Nature whose presence is felt, both subjectively and objec- 
tively, and which is struggling against the primitive chaos, and 
seeking to evolve both for the individual and the species, nobler 
and more beautiful forms. This does not depend upon utilitarian 
reasons, for sometimes forms are evolved which are hurtful to 
the individual, though more pleasing aesthetically. There is 
thus an idea in Nature struggling upward through the lower 
forms to the higher, until it reaches the creation of man, in whom 
it arrives at self-consciousness, and even developes art in the 
spirit of man and in the artistic creations to which that spirit 
gives birth—The next article is from the pen of M. Kozloff, 
who has beeu impressed by reading a work by Professor Bunge 
of Basel, Switzerland. This gentleman has recently published 
a Lehrbuch der physiologischen und pathologischen Chemie, by the 
whole contents of which M. Kozloff has been less moved than by 
some brief fragments which rather unexpectedly he found in the 
work, He had previously been struck by the prevailing state- 
ments in physical and physiological circles that the laws of life 
are mere deductions from the laws of chemistry, physics and 
mechanics. Professor Bunge has come to the conclusion that 
the phenomena of life are far too complicated to be explained as 
deductions from physics, chemistry or mechanics. Nor is this 
difficulty confined to the examination of complete and highly 
organized creatures, it is true equally of the creature which is 
confined to the minute dimensions of the cell. Bunge’s final 
verdict is that the more thoroughly, many-sidedly and deeply, 
the phenomena of life are investigated, the more do we find 
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that they mock in their complexity every kind of mere mechanical 
explanation. M. Kozloff finally traces the history of the conflict- 
ing mechanical and teleological views of Nature, to the latter of 
which he mainly adheres.—Prince Sergius Troubetskoi follows 
with an article which is in the main a demonstration of the un- 
satisfactory character of the Protestant, but particularly of the 
English Psychology, in which, however, the author includes the 
Scottish School of Reid and Beattie. He objects to its purely 
subjective character and consequent inability to pass beyond the 
circle of merely personal consciousness. He holds that the 
attempt of Reid to give validity to the scheme by appealing to 
common sense, was an unqualified failure—M. W. Shishkin, the 
author of the next paper, defends as a working theory that 
mechanical view of Nature which, as we have seen, was assailed 
by M. Kozloff, in relation to Psycho-physical phenomena, more 
especially in relation to the effects of forces as translated from 
without the human consciousness to within the same. The 
mechanical theory of Nature is further convenient as permitting 
the use of mathematical formule in the work of research.—M. 
N. Lange’s paper, which comes next in order, recounts the 
experience of the author after taking doses of hashish or Indian 
hemp, as remembered by himself, and also as observed by an 
experienced physician —The final article, which is by M. V. 
Lesevitch, is an account of religious freedom as favoured by 
the edicts of the Buddhist ruler, Asoka the Great. The author 
begins by referring to the growing popularity of Buddhism 
in Europe; and particularly in England, where Sir Edwin 
Arneld’s Light of Asia has reached its 51st edition; he then 
passes on to notice the difficulties in ascertaining the real views 
of the early Buddhists, but comes to M. Senart’s work Les 
Inscriptions de Piyadosi, which he considers a safer source of 
information, and cites in particular, Asoka’s 7th and 12th edicts, 
where the bases of such freedom and toleration existing’ in these 
early times is to be found.—The concluing part of the first 
number is taken up by an account of psychological sdéances in 
Paris, from the 6th to the 10th August, 1889, and of an inter- 
national Congress for Psychiatry held also in Paris from 5th to 
11th August, 1889. The remainder of the journal is taken up 
by the reviews of books. 


V oprosi PHILOSOPHII U PSYCHOLOGII—QUEsTIONS, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL AND PsycHOLOGiIcAL.—The second number opens 
with an article by M. E. Radloff, on the two leading literary men 
connected with the French Revolution, Voltaire and Rousseau ; 
traces their mutual relations, their respective philosophical stand- 
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points, the one a pessimist, and the other an optimist, and the 
consequent development which took place in the unfolding of the 
great drama of the Revolution, as it was connected with them 
personally.—M. N. Ivantzoff follows with an elaborate disquisi- 
tion on the relations of Philosophy to Science. The author 
quotes a variety of views on the subject and finally comes to the 
conclusion that both are knowledge organized, the one more 
general, the other more thoroughly and positively. While 
Philosophy is incomparably the more ancient of the two, and 
more diffused, she must gradually yield to Science as our 
knowledge waxes more positive and perfect.—The paper which 
follows upon this is M. L. Lopatin’s, on ‘The Position of Ethical 
Problems in Contemporary Philosophy. Of this no flattering 
picture is drawn, but the manifold and contradictory views of 
different philosophers, from Descartes to the-present time, are 
pointed out. The antagonistic schemes of Spinoza, Diiring, 
Count Leo Tolstoi and Leslie Stephen are contrasted, and their 
mutually destructive character is shown.—The article next in 
order is by M. N. Zuereff, on ‘The Freedom of the Will.’ After 
a critical examination of the methods which have been pursued in 
dealing with the problem, he holds that false contradictions as 
between the objective conception of necessity and the subjective 
view of freedom, have been imported into the question. The 
Will may be free yet we need not deny the validity of the causal 
nexus. He holds that the essence of freedom lies in the relation 
of Reason to the Will, and that thus we act freely when we act 
in accordance with reason in the higher sense of the term.—The 
editor, M. Grote, now takes up the question, ‘ What is Meta- 
physics?’ ‘This he holds to be the scientific element in philo- 
sophical speculation. Following up Aristotle’s 74 wera ra puouwd 
—through the Dialectics of Plato to the new metaphysics of Kant 
who, he holds was completely misunderstood and misapplied by 
Comte, he comes to the conclusion that Metaphysics, as the 
scientific element in philosophy has to do not with one but a 
whole group of sciences, Ontology, Logic, Ethics, and Aisthetics. 
Metaphysics stands in the same relation to such sciences as 
mathematics to the physical sciences—Following this, M. 
Shiskin continues his researches on psycho-physical phenomena 
from the point of view of the mechanical theory. Taking up the 
conclusions of Professor Sylvanus Thompson, M. Luys, M. 
Mouton and others, he examines the possibility of the conversion 
of external forces into their internal or subjective equivalents, 
and the laws attendant upon this conversion—The concluding 
article is by M. D. Ovsaenuiko-Kylikoffsky, on ‘ Extracts from 
the History of Thought.’ In it he seeks to trace the origin of 
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certain philosophical ideas and ancient philosophical systems. 
This would also include such views of Nature and Man as emerge 
in the Indian Vedas, the Zendavesta, and the ancient Greek 
philosophies. He follows this up with certain mythological con- 
cepts as expressed by Agni in the Indian, and Hephaestus, 
Hermes, Apollo and Prometheus in Greek mythology.—The 
special part of the journal is taken up by accounts of an inter- 
national meeting in Paris on the practical use of Hypnotism and 
also on Criminal Anthropology, and ends with a review of biblio- 
graphical and philosophical works and publications. 


Vestnik Evropy—Messenger of Europe.—(March, April, 
and May).—The high educational aim of the Vestnik Evropy is 
evidenced by Mr. Ant. Okoleski’s lengthy essay on ‘Gymnasium 
Reform in Germany.’—Mr. Boborykin’s romance ‘ Na Ooshcher- 
bey’ is continued as far as chapter xi. of the third book.—‘ A 
New Fantasia on an Old Theme’ gives us lengthened notices of 
the well-known Socialistic works : Looking Backward, by Edward 
Bellamy, and The Co-operative Commonwealth in its Outlines, by 
Laurence Gronlund.—‘ Poetry’ is illustrated by Mr. M. Lipkin 
in a romance of 1472 verses in Byronic style, entitled ‘ Key- 
stoot and Biroota,’ a tale of the fourteenth century; also by 
Alexie Zhemchoozhikoff (six pieces), M. A. D. (five pieces), 
Iakoff Ivashkevich (three pieces), Bl. (two pieces), and by O. 
M-va and Vladimir Solovieff (each one piece).—-‘ A Contempor- 
ary Diogenes,’ a tale of Swiss travel, in nine chapters, by Mr. N. 
A. Tal, is given complete—A further instalment of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s ‘ Eve of the Revolution ’ lands us in book 2, chapter xvi.— 
A review of the ‘Life and Works of the philosopher Gerder’ 
by Gayma, translated by Mr. V. N. Nevedomski, occupies ninety- 
three pages over the signature of A. I. Pypin—‘Old and New 
Conceptions of Government,’ from the pen of Mr. L. Z. Slonimski, 
is an essay of 43 pages, deserving more than ordinary thoughtful 
perusal.—The ‘Chronika’ consists of papers on ‘ Government 
Competitions in France,’ by M.; ‘Emigration and Russian 
National Economy,’ by A. A. Isahyeff; and ‘Execution of the 
Governmental Lists (or Budgets) in 1889,’ by O.—‘ Home 
Review’ contains notices of many matters, the most interesting 
of which, to foreign readers, is that relating to the Penitentiary 
Congress lately held at St. Petersburg.‘ Foreign Review’ deals 
chiefly with German matters, in which the Emperor William II. 
and his Socio-political projects, and the resignation of Prince 
Bismarck fill a large place. French doings, and the death of 
Count Andrassy, are also noticed at length.—The ‘Literary 
Review’ notices eleven Russian works, and gives the titles of 120 
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works received but not noticed.—‘ New Foreign Literature’ 
contains notices of Socialism of the Street in England, by W. C. 
Crofts (Paris, n. d.); Socialism at St. Stephens, 1886 and 1887, 
by the Earl of Wemyss; Socialism in England, by Sidney Webb 
(1890) ; Idealismus, by Chr. Muff (Halle, 1890) ; Philosophie 
und I “olitih, by Moritz Brasch (Leipzig, 1890); Travels in 
France during the Years 1787-8-9, by Arthur Young (London : 
Bohn, 1889); Adam Smith und der Eigennutz, by Richard 
Zeyss (Tubingen, 1889); Sociale Politik im Deutschen Reich, by 
Karl Wasserrab (Stuttgart, 1889); De la possibilité d'une future 
alliance franco-allemande, by Colonel Stoffel (Paris, 1890); Vue 
générale de Uhistoire politique de ? Europe, by Ernest Lavisse 
(Paris, 1890); and Das Problem der Grundbesitzvertheilung in 
geschichtlicher Entwickelung, by August von Miaskowski (Leipzig, 
1890).—The ‘Society Chronicle’ contains forty-five pages of 
small talk, and the ‘Bibliographic Leaves,’ on the inside of the 
paper covers, contain notices of fourteen literary works. We can 
sympathise with the poor authors who are doomed to this outside 
place, for prone as the ‘Russian bookbinders are to include 
coloured paper wrappers within their new covers, the instances 
must be trequent in which those paper wrappers are torn or 
soiled, and obliged to be cast aside by them. Some of the works | 
thus reviewed are worthy of the excellent notices given: the 
greater then is the regret at the too probable sacrifice. We 
observe in the present Nos. notices of the masterly Translations 
from the Ancient Greek of Prince Sergie Troubetskoi; a History 
of Russian Ethnography by one of the Editor’s collaborateurs, 
Mr. A. I. Pypin; and an Encyclopedic Dictionary, by Proff. I. 
E. Andrey efski. These surely are not works of passing interest, 
and to our mind deserve a more permanent record than the paper 
covers even of the Vestnik Evropy can furnish.—The specialties 
of each month which call for remark are :—in the March number 
a second article by Mr. Yanzhool on ‘Practical Philanthropy in 
England,’ giving an account of the recent popular extension of 
the national Universities; the conclusion of Mr. Dedloff’s tale 
‘On the Lap (or Bosom) of Nature’; an article on ‘ Ancient 
Languages’ and their influence in forming the character of a 
nation, by A. V-ff; and a continuation of Mr. Ooteen’s transla- 
tion of the ‘Journal des Goncourt’—In the April number we 
have the review of ‘ A New History of the German Empire,’ by 
H. von Sybel, whose work is entitled Die Begriindung des 
Deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. The review is signed by K. 
K. Arsenieff.—The May number gives us a tale by the late Mr. 
M. E. Saltykoff, entitled ‘Broosin,’ bearing the date 1849; a 
‘Study of Psycho-physical Types,’ by Mr. D. Anoochin, based 
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upon the work of D. A. Dril, entitled Psykhophyzicheskie T'ypwe; 
and sundry other papers. 


Rooskanyan Myst—Russian Opinion—(March, April, and 
May).—Some recent transcriptions from the correspondence of - 
Messrs. Hertzen and Ogareff in 1843 and onward, are recom- 
mended anonymously as ‘ Materials for a History of Russian 
Society.—‘ Poetry’ is well represented by Mr. D. Merezhofski 
with a lengthy narrative in verse entitled ‘ Vera,’ completed in 
sixty-five well filled pages; and by Messrs. V]. Lahdyzhefski, 
Paul Kozloff, and L. Palmin, one piece each.—-Mr. Sankevich’s 
romance ‘ Without Dogmas’ pursues its diary course, hailing 
now from Rome, then from Florence, Cracow, Paris, etc.— 
‘ Samotzveyty ’ and ‘ Borskahyah Koloniyah’ are the titles of two 
completed stories by Messrs. D. I. Mamin and — Karonin.— 
‘Ireland Forty Years Ago, a romance by Miss Anne Carey, 
translated by V.M.R., is carried on to chapter xix.—Mr. Kapoos- 
tin’s ‘Cursory View of the Materials for the Formation of a 
Protective Society of Landowners’ is continued and completed 
in fifty-one additional pages.—‘ Emin Pasha and Stanley’ is an 
appreciative and full record of familiar events by L. A-ff.—‘ A 
Cursory View of Science’ contains notices of The working of 
Theoretical Questions in Historical Science, by N. I. Kareyeff ; 
The eighth Archeological Meeting in Moscow in January last, by 
N. I. Milyoukoff ; and Nicolai Michaelovich Przhevalski and his 
Services in Geographical Discovery, by — B-ff.—Mr. Shelgoonoff’s 
interesting ‘Outlines of Russian Life’ are continued.—The 
limited space allowed to Mr. V. A. Goltseff for the ‘Foreign 
Review,’ about eight pages per month, make it that but small 
attention can be given to other than German and Austrian 
doings. France comes in for a trifling share of attention, but 
England, America, and other States, are put off with little more 
than a bow of recognition—‘ Home Review’ is naturally better 
off, and has on an average twenty-three pages per month.—In 
the ‘ Bibliographic Division’ we have, in the departments of (1) 
Belles-lettres, notices of seven books ; (2) History, five books ; (3) 
Political Economy and Statistics, twenty books, including Chris- 
tian Socialism, by the Rev. M. Kaufmann, Socialism in England, 
by Sydney Webb, and The Physiology of Industry, by Mummery 
and Hobson; (4) Jurisprudence, four works; (5) Naturalism, 
five works ; (6) Technics, four works ; (7) Rural Economy, eight 
works ; (8) Medicine, nine works; (9) Philosophy and Pedagogy, 
one work; (10) Geography and Ethnography, five works; (11) 
Publicism, one work; (12) Elementaries, twelve works; and 
(13) Periodicals, twelve works: in all ninety-three works.—Of 
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matter special to each month, the March number contains the 
concluding chapters of Miss Margaret Woods’ Village Tragedy ; 
a complete tale by Mr. N. N. Raykofskahyah, entitled Za 
Gorodome ; the concluding pages of Mr. Yourieff’s paper ‘ Con- 
cerning the Realization or getting-up of a Drama with Scenery’; 
and an anonymous translation of an article by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in the January 1890 number of The Nineteenth Century, 
on the ‘ Ethics of Absolute Politics. —-The April number of our 
present Rooskahyah Mys/ contains what appears to be a complete 
tale by Ouida, but as we have little acquaintance with that lady’s 
works, we give the translated title Vetka Sireyni rather than 
make a false shot in re-translation, a thing most easily done in 
the matter of names of books and authors when exhibited in 
Russian characters.—The May number, among other papers of 
interest, has a continuation of Mr. Koraylin’s article on ‘ Serious 
Moments in the History of the Papacy in the Middle Ages’ ; 
and a further translation from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s papers in 
the March and April numbers of the above quoted Nineteenth 
Century. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova Anrotoeia (April, May, June).—There are 
several solid articles on historical subjects in the quarter’s num- 
bers. ‘Italian Unity in 1799,’ by A. Franchetti, describes the 
effects produced on Italy by those troubled times.—‘ The Marriage 
and Loves of William Shakespeare,’ by G. Chiarini, is a paper 
running through a few numbers, and aiming to prove that the 
last twenty-eight sonnets were addressed neither to a friend nor a 
wife, but to a mistress,—J. Guidi points out the differences among 
the Abyssinian churches.—Oscar Bulle contributes a long and 
interesting pes on Goethe in Italy.—G. Boglietti gives an 
account of the deeds of Don John of Austria in Flanders during 
the rupture of the peace and the battle of Gemblours.—G. B. 
Intra relates the story of Princess Anna Gonzaga di Rethel’s two 
secret marriages.—A. Ditucona publishes the first part of an 
account of the Resurrection of Italy, gathered from the memoirs 
of Count Frederic Confalonieri, who fought and suffered for 
Italy at the beginning of the present century; and R. Marino 
writes on Constantine the Great and the Christian Church, while 
Professor Villari makes us acquainted with the origin of the 
Commune of Florence.—In political and_politico-economical 
matters we have some remarks from Signor Bonghi on Bismarck’s 
fall, which he regrets; a paper by A. Loria on the Austrian 
school in political economy ; a proposal for the conversion of the 
national debt, by Sydney Sommino; a paper on the Reform of 
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Public Charity, full of valuable conclusions and statistics, by 
Professor Villari, wherein he advocates reform and demands a 
new law, which shall prevent such charity from becoming a party 
weapon.—An ‘ Ex-Minister’ writes on Italian Finance.—G. 
Pozzolini, describing the prospects’ of the Italian colony ‘ Eritrea,’ 
advocates free-trade with the mother country.—Colonel Gorran 
contributes a thoughtful paper on financial and military politics, 
indicating a mode of avoiding the existing difficulties, and point- 
ing out the more delicate points of a question that needs to be 
well and promptly considered.—The purely literary articles are 
one on Beatrice in the life and poetry of the 13th century, by I. 
del Longo; and newly published letters from and to Joseph 
Mazzini, relating to the editing of Ugo Fosco’s works.— We have 
besides two art-papers, one on Tintorello, by M. Pratesi, being a 
chapter from his descriptions of great Venetian painters ; and one 
by C. Boito on schools of art in architecture.—The miscellaneous 
papers are a recent visit to the Sévres manufactory, by E. 
Mancini; Posts and Telegraphs and their reform, by A. F.; a 
few papers to the memory of Aurelio Saffi, by C. Albicini; the 
story of the Aosta brigade, by Colonel Baraturi, abbreviated from 
Major Fabri’s history of that corps; a biographical sketch of 
Count Andrassy as a fortunate Statesman, by Signor Bonghi; 
and a description of a book by G. Petrogardi of Este on 
‘Ancient Imperial Militia.—Music is touched on by a lively 
criticism, by F. d@ Arcais, of Mascagni’s Cavalleria rusticana, 
which he considers the beginning of a new and glorious pericd in 
Italian music.—Fiction is worthily represented by several stories : 
‘Sister Ludovica,’ by Emma Perodi, a serial; ‘The Doctor's 
Little Mule,’ by L. Capuana; a clever character sketch, ‘ Signor 
Libero,’ by C. Castelnuovo ; a little Sicilian tale, ‘La Reginotta,’ 
by U. Fleres; and, last not least, a chapter ‘The Romance of a 
Master,’ by Signor de Amicis.—The bibliographical bulletin notices 
with praise W. E. Montgomery’s ‘ History of Land Tenure in 
Ireland,’ and herewith we conclude our picture of the contents of 
the quarter’s productions. 


La RasseGNna NaZIona.eE (April, May, June).—The historical 
articles appearing in this Review during the above-named three 
months are varied in character. D.Caruth contributes the first 
part of a paper on the fortress of Pinerolo, giving its history, and 
the story of its most celebrated prisoners, which goes to prove that 
the ‘ Iron Mask,’ was a man of middle rank, neither a prince nor 
a noble.—E. Errera writes on Calabrese and Venetian patriots, 
founding his facts on De Cesere’s ‘A Family of Patriots, and 
‘The Italian Resurrection,’ and in another number gives an 
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account of ‘ Daniel Manin in Venice-—A Virgil contributes a 
paper on ‘ Giovanni delle Bande neri in the French camp before 
Pavia,’ being part of a forthcoming new life of Giovanni dei 
Medici.—We have also a short sketch of the article on ‘ Cavour 
and his politics,’ by Alfieri, which appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century.—The principal articles relating to politics and political 
economy, are one by P. Manassei on ‘The Laws of Agrarian 
Credit and their Results’; on ‘ Artificial and Natural Constitu- 
encies, by A. Brunialti; on the proposed law concerning the 
state of the Royal Family, where the writer proposes an imitation 
of the Primrose League with the marguerite or daisy for an 
emblem ; a discussion by A. di Pesaro on Vatican diplomacy and 
the question of the temporal power, giving a full account of the 
late negotiations between the Holy See and the European states, 
the result of which has, says the writer, been wholly negative, 
and productive of new and lasting deceptions.—‘ X.’ writes on 
Monarchy and Democracy, and G. Borglietti on the Politics of 
Philip IL.; and F. Virgilii discusses the application of mathe- 
matics to politics, giving also a sketch of what has been done and 
written in this field—L. Billia has something to say on the 
question of Candia and oriental confederation.—Of a literary 
character are G. Forlebraccio’s article on the poems of Gabriele 
d’ Anonymo; the continuation of P. E. Castaguolo’s paper on 
the Roman poets of the last half of the seventeenth century, his 
subject here being Giambattista Macari, from whose works he 
gives copious extracts; a literary quarrel between G. Forlebraccio 
and the poet Carducci, described by the former; a long article 
on the Philippics of Alessandro Tassoni, by E. Errera, examining 
the relations existing between Carl Emanuele and Spain at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the philippics 
were written, briefly describing Tassoni’s political opinions, and 
pointing out the solid character of his works; and, finally, M. 
Ricci’s paper on Giovanni Rizzi and the Manzonian school of 
poetry, in which we are told that Rizzi was an Italian patriot, a 
native of Treviso, who fought with sword and pen against the 
Austrians, was later Cavour’s secretary, and, later stiil, filled the 
post of professor at a Milan college. He was an intimate 
friend of Manzoni, an excellent literary critic, and the composer 
of many poems.—The biographical articles in these three num- 
bers are: a monograph on Francois Mignet, by A. Rossi, founded 
on Pétit’s biography of that historian ; A. Norsa’s account of the 
late Enrico Poggi, one of the group of eminent men who con- 
tributed to the regeneration of Italy; and an eulogium by F. 
Jacometti on Camillo Re, a well-known magistrate and councillor. 
—Dr. Rho’s voyage in the Malesian archipelago runs through 
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the numbers and is concluded; as also does a theological and- 
ethical essay in the form of a dialogue entitled ‘ Emanuel,’ by A. 
Conti.—R. Stuart describes the ‘Season’ in London; and the 
novel ‘ Rainbow’ is continued.—Art is represented by an article 
from F. S. Kraus criticising Raphael’s paintings in the Camera 
della Segnatura in the Vatican, er their origin, the price 
originally paid for them, about 13,500 francs ; the length of time 
employed in production, about two years; their subjects, and the 
various criticisms passed on them by native and foreign writers.— 
The monthly review of English literature in the number for 
June 1st chooses books that in some way relate to Italy. Of 
Marriott’s ‘Makers of Italy’ the reviewer says that he differs 
from the author in his choice of the ‘makers.’ Instead of 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour, he would have Cavour, Victor 
Emanuel and Napoleon IIL, and that all contemporary history 
would support him in this choice.—The other books noticed are 
Charles Edwardes’ Sardinian and the Sardes; Fyffe’s History of 
Modern Europe, and Ellis’s The New Spirit, which is dubbed a 
new example of one of the most common fallacies of the human 
intellect, that there is something new under the sun. 


Arcuivio Storico [Tatiana (lst issue for 1890) contains 
‘ The conspiracy to liberate Arezzo from dependence on Florence 


in 1431, by U. Pasqui.—‘ Studies on Guicciardini,’ by A. Rossi. 
—‘ Inedited letters of Pasquale de Paoli,’ by G. Livi—‘ On the 
value of a passage in the works of G. Villani concerning the 
origin of Prato,’ by A. Guasti—‘ On an obscure passage in the 
comments of Jacopo della Lana,’ by L. Zolekauer.—And notices 
of Temple Leader’s and Marcotti’s Sir John Hawkwood, Charles 
Yriarte’s Cesar Borgia, and other works.—The second issue for 
1890 contains ‘Tilelfo’s Commentationes Florentinae de exilio, by 
C. Erera, and continuation of the ‘ Inedited letters of Pasquale 
de Paoli,’ by G. Livi. ' 

THe Review oF SocraL anp PouitTicaL SoreNceE (April, 
May,) contains: ‘On the possibility of forming a new political 
party,’ by the Editor.—‘ Africa,’ by C. di Levi.—* The Legislative 
Faculty of the Government, by M. Galcotti—* The Contem- 
poraneous State,’ by G. Ioua.—‘ The Anglo-Portugese Dispute 
about Africa,’ by F. P. Contuzzi.—‘ Religion and Politics among 
Parties,’ by C. Cadorua.—‘ William and Bismarck’s Dis- 
missal,’ by G. Boglietti; and notices of Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, G. Vachellis The State and Culture, and of three 
works of the ‘ Contemporary Science Series,’ namely, Professor 
Geddes and Thomson’s Evolution of Sex, Isaac Taylor’s Origin of 
the Aryans, and G. B. Sutton’s Evolution and Disease. 

VOL, XVI. 12 
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ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCE NAPOLETANO (Year 
XV. fasc. 1) contains continuation of the story of ‘Carlo Mar- 
tello,’ describing the second and third years of his rule, and the 
Hungarian question in 1290, his coronation as King of Hungary, 
his reign in Hungary, its close, his return to Italy, his meeting 
with Dante, etc., etc., by M. Schipa.—The last part of ‘ The 
Theatres of Naples from 1500 to 1800,’ by B. Croce, gives an 
interesting account of comedy opera and its introduction into 
Naples.—The bibliographical notices mention several English 
works, and blame severely Jeaffreson’s scanty knowledge of his 
subject as displayed in his Zhe Queen of Naples and Lord 
Nelson. 


THe Arcuivio Veneto (fase. 75, year XIX.) contains: 
‘Guestina Michiel and her Times.’ by Vittoria Malamani. The 
subject of this interesting memoir was the daughter of Andrea 
Manin, and was born in Venice the 15th October 1755. She 
was as beautiful in character as in person, and married, when 
twenty years of age, a noble named Marc Antonio Michiel. The 
author of the memoir relates an anecdote of an interview between 
the lady and Napoleon I. One morning the Emperor was 
reviewing his troops in the Square of St. Mark in Venice. 
Guestina stood among the crowd, and was pointed out to the 
Emperor by one of his suite, who was a relation of the lady. 
The Emperor sent two officers of his staff to fetch Guestina to 
his side, and on her approach abruptly accosted her with the 
question: ‘For what are you famous?’—‘I? Famous?’ ex- 
claimed Guestina, surprised.—‘ Yes, you! But for what? ’— 
‘For a friend, sire, who knows how to speak thus favourably of 
me,’ she replied, and pointed to her relation.—‘ But what have 
you written?’ the Emperor insisted.—‘ Some trifles, sire, not 
worthy of remembrance.’—‘In verse or in prose? ’—‘In prose, 
your Majesty. I never could write verse. —‘ But you are an 
improvisatrice ? ’—‘ I would 1 were on this occasion, then I might 
do myself honour.—‘ But what have you written ?’—‘ Several 
things of little moment. I have made some translations. — 
‘Translations? of what ? ’—* Of tragedies.’—* Racine’s tragedies, 
I Se Excuse me, your Majesty, I translated from the 
English.’ On this, the Emperor turned his back and rode on 
and the lady was taken back to her place among the crowd.—The 
number further contains ‘The splendid Benacense country (the 
coast of the eastern bank of Lake Garda), its statutes and laws,’ 
by U. Papa.—‘ Researches concerning the ancient Gonfalon of 
the city of Brescia,’ by A. Valentini; ‘The holy-water vase in 
the Torcello Museum, by D. Bertolinini; and Bartolommeo 
Cecchetti, by G. Giorno, with a list of his works. 
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FRANCE. 


REVUE ScrenTIFIQUE (April, May, June).—The paper which 
heads the table of contents of the first number is perhaps calcu- 
lated to raise expectations which it scarcely satisfies. Professedly 
it deals with the art of prolonging life; in reality it contains a 
great many statistics and examples of persons who have lived to 
a great age. It also examines into the surroundings and condi- 
tions of life of these persons. All this is very interesting, no 
doubt, but when we come to look at the practical result there is 
some cause for disappointment, for it amounts to this, that under 
certain conditions, which are wholly beyond our control, and 
which may be expressed generally in the one formula ‘a good 
constitution’; and under certain other conditions, which we can, 
to a certain extent, command, and which regard the preservation 
of health, we have a certain number of chances—the percentage 
might be given—of living beyond 80 and possibly to 100.—After 
this M. L. Marillier contributes a philosophical paper, in which 
he examines the motor phenomena in their connection with the 
will.—A paper of very considerable interest is that which M. L. 
Faurot devotes to a description of the sponge fishery in the gulf 
of Gabes.—For a long time, and, indeed, until quite recently, 
Australia has usually been looked upon as the chief wool-producing 
country. A rival has, however, started up of late years, and the 
Argentine Republic is now very nearly on a level with the island- 
continent in this respect. This is what M. Daniel Bellet shows 
in an instructive paper which he entitles ‘ Les Laines de la Ré- 
publique Argentine, and from which we take the following 
figures with regard to the comparative production of the various 
countries in the world. Belgium is at the bottom of the list with 
an average of 6 sheep to every 100 of the population; Austria 
has 17; Italy 30; Germany 41; France 59; Russia, Portugal, 
and Hungary 62; the United States 87 ; Great Britain 105, and 
Spain 131. As against this we have the formidable number of 
2387 per cent. in the Argentine Republic ; which is only a very 
little below the 2500 placed to the credit of Australia.—The 
paper in which M. Pinard compares the teaching of obstetrics at 
the present day with what it used to be relates more particularly 
to France, but it contains many details which specialists, at least, 
will read with interest in this country too. As a sample we may 
mention the statement that many students are allowed to qualify 
as medical men without having ever ‘examiné une femme ni 
assisté & un accouchement.’ This is monstrous, exclaims M. 
Pinard, but it is so.—M. Bailé has devoted a long paper—it runs 
through two numbers—to an examination of what has been done 
in the way of taking railway trains up steep inclines; and he 
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finds that it is very little, and that as yet, it is only on the level 
that they can be used to practical advantage.—The various, not 
unsuccessful attempts which have been made to produce artificial 
silk are explained in an unsigned article which appears in number 
15.—Although the views which M. Cadet de Gassicourt sets 
forth in his paper on physical education may be rather too pessi- 
mistic, he calls attention to a question which is of high importance 
in every country, but even more in France than it is here. In 
view of the military service which is compulsory on all young 
men, the writer urges that a systematic training in athletic 
exercises is absolutely necessary whilst they are at school, if they 
are not utterly to collapse, as he asserts many do, under the 
fatigues which they are suddenly called upon to undergo as 
soldiers—Of the remaining articles in the April number, that to 
which special attention deserves to be called is one headed ‘ Les 
vaccinations antirabiques & l'Institut Pasteur. It is accom- 
panied by statistical tables and charts showing the amount of 
work which has been done and the results which have so far been 
obtained.—The first May number opens with a particularly 
interesting and attractive article. It is entitled ‘Les Médecins 
de Moliére,’ and throws special light on the state of the faculty 
at the time that Moliére satirized it. It also shows that the 
great comic wrote with a thorough knowledge of the subject 
himself. So persuaded is the writer of the beneficial influence 
exercised by Moliére, that he suggests that his bust should find 
a place somewhere in the Academy or the Faculté opposite to 
those of Hippocrates and Galen, and that the inscription should 
be: ‘A. J-B. Poquelin de Moliére, la médecine expérimentale.’ 
—In the physiological.section, there is an important paper which 
gives a very detailed description of the ergograph, an instrument 
devised by M. Mosso for studying the phenomenon of muscular 
fatigue in human beings.—In an article of not only scientific, but 
general interest also, M. E. Duclaux considers milk as an article 
of food. From a number of details which he furnishes we may 
quote the following figures with regard to the almost incredible 
multiplication of bacteriz in milk. Examination has shown that, 
one hour after milking, a litre—a little more than two pints—of 
it contained 9 millions of them; that there were 230 millions at 
the end of eight hours, and 63,500 millions after 25 hours.—‘ La 
Baleine et sa Péche’ by M. Retterer is another of those articles 
which, though treated with scientific accuracy, are nevertheless 
put. before the reader in such simple form as well as with such 
literary finish as to make them most enjoyable reading even for 
the general public.—The question of imposing a tax on strangers, 
which has lately been the subject of considerable discussion in 
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France, has suggested to M. V. Furquan an article in which he 
examines, first of all, the increasing proportion of the foreign in- 
vasion and the several nationalities who take part in it. He then 
goes on to show what parts of France are most affected by it, and 
in what manner the commercial and industrial activity of the im- 
migrants manifests itself, His figures show that at the census of 
1886 there were in France 36,134 British subjects; 100,114 
Germans; 482,261 Belgians, and 264,568 Italians.—Of the re- 
maining articles in the number before us the most important are, 
‘Coutumes et Croyances des Tribus de l'Afrique Australe,’ 
‘L’Analyse de la Terre par les Plantes,’ ‘La Faune des Cavernes 
des Etats-Unis,’ ‘ La Méthode Antiseptique et la Clinique,’ 
L’Extinction du Bison en Amérique,’ ‘Le Réle de l’ Architecture 
daus |’Hygiéne des Maisons et des Villes,’ ‘La Production de la 
Houille en Europe,’ and ‘I’Influence de la Chaleur sur les 
Microbes.’ 


REVUE DEs Deux Monpzs (April, May, June). The first of 
the six numbers before us opens with the last instalment of M. 
Octave Feuillet’s novel ‘Honneur d’Artiste.’ Whilst in point of 
literary finish, it is quite worthy of the veteran writer, it appears, 
in tone, to indicate that after a long struggle, he has at length 


surrendered in some measure to the ‘naturalists.’—A sixth part 
of the Duc de Broglie’s ‘Etudes Diplomatiques’ is followed by 
an admirable sketch of Beaumarchais. The writer is M. Larroumet 
whose name has hitherto figured here as that of a Moliére scholar. 
It is to be hoped that he will treat the author of the ‘ Marriage 
of Figaro’ and of ‘The Barber of Seville,’ with as much thorough- 
ness as marks all that he has written about his great predecessor. 
The present essay gives promise that he intends to.—‘ L’ Empereur 
Julien et la Flottille de ’Euphrate’ is another of those articles, 
at once naval and classical, which Admiral Jurien de la Graviére 
has made his specialty. It.is most instructive, most striking, 
and most suggestive. Instructive in so far as it records a com- 
paratively unknown episode of history; striking for the estimate 
which it presents of Julian’s character ; suggestive because of the 
absolute certainty with which the author writes of an approaching 
struggle between England and Russia in the valley of the 
Euphrates. How far his scheme of using a flotilla for purposes 
of transport, is really feasible, specialists may be left to decide.— 
It goes without saying that Prince Bismarck’s resignation is the 
subject of an article here, too. It is written by M. Valbert, 
whose opinion comes to this, that the personal government of a 
man of genius and of prodigious experience has been replaced by 
the personal government of a young, restless and enterprising king, 
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anxious to show all that he can do, and to win his spurs.—The mid- 
monthly number opens with a brilliant study by M. Taine. Its 
title is ‘La Reconstruction de la France en 1800.’ The author’s 
object is to point out the defects and the effects of the system, 
and the present instalment deals in particular with local society. 
—M. Emile Montégut, in continuation of his ‘ Historical and 
Literary Curiosities’ devotes an article to the Duke and Duchess 
of Newcastle, the latter of whom, disrespectfully styled ‘ Mad 
Madge’ by her contemporaries, is now remembered chiefly on 
account of the admiration which Charles Lamb expresses for her 
and her Life of her husband.—An interesting contribution to the 
same number, ‘ Catherine II., d’aprés des Mémoires inédits’ is 
- based, and, indeed, is, in part a reproduction of remarks and 
anecdotes written by a lady of the Empress’s Court, whose name 
ig not, however, mentioned.—M. Jules Rochard, whom the nature 
of his numerous contributions to this periodical almost justify us 
in styling the officer of health of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
has a long paper on cremation. The conclusions at which he 
arrives are that cremation, as it is now practised, offers no incon- 
venience from the point of view of sanitation. He thinks it is 
well that, under ordinary circumstances, opportunities should be 
afforded for the cremation of those who prefer it and have chosen 
it as a means for the disposal of their remains after death, but he 
does not think it advisable wholly to substitute it in the place of 
inhumation. In order to avoid the overcrowding of cemeteries, 
he would allow it in the case of subjects who have died in the 
hospitals without expressing any special wish on the subject. He 
further thinks it would be an advantage to cremate the bodies of 
those who have died of infectious diseases; but he holds that it 
would be impossible to do so in the case of epidemics with a high 
death-rate, and impracticable on the battlefield after such engage- 
ments as those about Metz in 1870, for example.—For the 
general reader on this side of the water, there is not a very great 
abundance of matter in the first of the May numbers. The 
continuation of M. Taine’s ‘La Reconstruction de la France en 
1800’ he will presumably not skip; but it would be rash to 
assert the same things with regard to either the seventh instal- 
ment of the Duc de Broglie’s ‘Etudes diplomatiques’ or the 
: Se = a diplomatique du Comte Pozzo di Borgo et du 
Comte de Nesselrode..—To the already long series of ‘ studies’ 


which he has devoted to ecclesiastical history, M. Gaston Boissier 
adds another interesting one dealing with Christianity and the 
invasion of the Barbarians in the fifth century. From a close 
examination of the later works of St. Augustine, of the history 
of Orosius, and of the treatise of Salvianus, he infers that if the 
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Church did ultimately side with the conquerors, it was only with 
hesitation and reluctance, but that, in doing so, she saved what 
could be saved of Roman civilization.—In the same number there 
is, from M. Croiset, an essay on Herodotus, which classical 
students will find well worth reading.—Unless the beginning of a 
novel by M. Guy de Maupassant be held to atone for all short- 
comings, the second of the month's numbers is even less satisfac- 
tory than its predecessor. We are, of course, judging, not from 
a French, but from a foreign point of view. In proof, here are 
the bare titles of the articles, ‘Mme de La Fayette and Ménage’ 
—it may not be unnecessary to state that this takes us back to 
the end of the 17th, not of the 18th century.—‘ La Réforme 
Administrative,’ which, as dealing with and advocating the 
separation of the Church from the State, in France, at least, 
some may, after all, consider of some importance ; ‘ Les Facultés 
en 1889’; ‘L’ Académie des Beaux-Arts depuis la Fondation de 
l Institut,’ and ‘Souvenirs du Baron de Barante.’—Everybody 
knows, or, at least, has heard of, Galignan’s Messenger, but very 
few, in all probability, know much of its history, and even fewer 
still are aware that the foundation of a paper now more than 
three-quarters of a century old is not the only thing connected 
with the name, and that the establishment of a home for indigent 
artists—in the widest sense of the word—and men of letters will 
henceforth give it a wider and higher celebrity. In a long article, 
written with all his usual brilliancy, M. Maxime Du Camp traces 
the history of the Galignani family, and of their paper, and also 
describes the ‘ Home’ for the foundation of which they left funds. 
It will be found in the first June number.—M. Valbert’s ‘ Les 
Anglais en France pendant la Révolution’ appears on the same 
table of contents, and will be read with interest by those who do 
not happen to know the English work—Mr. Alger’s—from which 
he draws his materials. 


RevvE PaILosopHiQuE (April, May, June). One of the 
most important of the studies in the three numbers before us is 
that in which M. H. Lachelier examines and explains Wundt’s 
system of Metaphysics. He considers it the most serious attempt 
yet made in Germany to create a definitive empirical system, an 
attempt all the more interesting that it is the work not only of 
a gees am but also of a savant. M. Wundt, he says, believes 
that modern science, with its precise methods, could lead to a 
system of metaphysics, and he has set himself the task of show- 
ing us what this system was. He may possibly succeed in induc- 
ing scientists to look with less suspicion on transcendental research. 
At any rate, the writer is convinced that Wundt’s work, from 
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the accuracy of its method and its perfect agreement with the 
present tendency of both science and philosophy, is deserving of 
a warm welcome from the scientific and philosophical public.— 
From M. Ern. Naville there is a thoughtful paper on ‘Science 
and Materialism.’ The general drift of it may be understood 
from the single sentence in which the writer sums up his conclu- 
sion: ‘If matter existed alone, materialism would not exist.’— 
In the same number M. G. Sorel has the first part of a treatise 
which he entitles ‘Contributions Psycho-physiques 4 étude 
esthétique.—The April part contains papers dealing with two 
questions which have, of late years, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The first of these is the moral responsibility of criminals. 
M. Louis Proal, who examines it, is a lawyer, and may, therefore, 
be supposed to set forth the legal, as opposed to the medical view. 
It is consequently not astonishing to find that he altogether dis- 
sents from the modern theories of the Italian school which tend 
to take away from criminals the responsibility for their actions, 
or, at least, greatly to attenuate it. The chief argument which 
he puts forward is based on the remorse which every criminal 
feels, or, at least, the consciousness of guilt, which he cannot get 
rid of.—The other subject has even more ‘actuality,’ it is that of 
heredity. Ina paper of considerable length, M. Lucien Arréat 
reviews four notable contributions to the discussion which it has 

rovoked, Two of them are English, ‘The Evolution of Sex,’ by 
Professor Geddes and Mr. J. A. Thomson, and Mr. F. Galton’s 
‘ Natural Inheritance.’ The other two are Dr. Legrain’s Hérédité 
et alcoolisme,’ and M. Guyau’s ‘ Education et Hérédité.”’ From 
a close examination of the proofs and arguments adduced, he 
arrives at the conclusions that the following propositions ‘ appear 
. solidly established’: 1. Physiological heredity is the cause, psy- 
chological heredity the effect ; 2. Degeneracy is transmitted ; dis- 
turbances in the nutrition of the nervous centres have as their 
consequence hereditary mental disturbances, which become greater 
and greater from one generation to another; 3. Heredity is 
governed by the law of ‘return to mediocrity, and this law is 
itself an expression of the stability of the type; 4. Education re- 
mains subject to this law; it is a powerful means of social life, 
without being the first factor in the evolution of human societies. 
—In the May number M. Jules Pavot sets forth arguments in 
support of a theory according to which ‘sensation is only the ex- 
pression in terms of consciousness of the pretended effects of 
sensation, and that ‘pleasure and pain are a simple recognition 
by consciousness that the results of sensation either do or do not 
affect the forces necessary to life.’ The same number contains a 
lengthy sketch of the history of philosophy in Spain. 
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L’Art (April, May).—Last year’s Exhibition has not yet 
entirely disappeared. It here claims five articles. In the first 
of them M. Léonce Benedite deals with the various Schools of 
Decorative Art which were represented in it. The artistic 
exhibits in wrought iron supply material for the second, which is 
contributed by M. Marius Vachon. The goldsmith work has two 
articles devoted to it; and finally, M. Marius Vachon writes 
about tapestries, hangings, and decorative stuffs generally.— 
Besides this, there are several instalments of the annual review 
of the Paris ‘ Salon.—As independent articles, we have some 
remarks by M. F. Lefranc of a lecture on Naturalism, recently 
delivered by M. Brunetiére.—Two comparatively lengthy, 
excellently written, and well illustrated papers on the Dutch 
School between 1609 and 1688 are contributed by M. Petroz. 


Revver pes Erupes Jurves (Janvier-Mars, 1890).—M. J. 
Halévy continues here his series of ‘ Recherches Bibliques.’——Herr 
Hugo Winckler has recently called in question the historic 
accuracy of the narrative in 2 Kings, xvii. 13—xix. 37, in at 
least two particulars. He has affirmed that the cuneiform in- 
scriptions from Babylonia know no such officer as the ‘ Rabsaris’ 
mentioned in xvii. 17, and that, as in a Babylonian account of 
Sennacherib’s assassination, only one son of the king is said to 
have perpetrated the deed, the Biblical narrative xix. 37, which 
names two sons as having been engaged in it, must be inaccurate. 
M. Halévy carefully examines this young German Assyriologist’s 
arguments, and has no great difficulty in disposing of them, and 
showing that in both details the Bible is historically correct.— 
Professor H. Graetz, under the title of ‘Un mot sur la dog- 
matique du Christianisme primitif,’ endeavours to show how early 
Christianity took its rise in, or was dependent for its principal 
dogmas on, Essenism, and especially in respect to the idea of the 
Divinity of Jesus. It is a short paper, but deserves careful 
attention.—M. D. Gunzbourg sets himself to trace the origin of 
the word ‘ Talit, the name given to the oblong cloth worn 
by the Jews on their heads or shoulders, especially in their 
devoticns.—M. Loeb furnishes four brief notes on interesting 
points of Jewish (modern Jewish) history, the third, that 
on the ‘Blood Accusation,’ being specially worthy of atten- 
tion.—M. M. D. Kaufmann and T-Reinach deal in turn with 
the Jewish Inscription of A The former writer also 
gives several original documents bearing on the history of the 
Jews in Italy —M. Mayer Lambert treats of the tonic accent in 
Hebrew, and sums up the rules that govern its usage.—M. D. 
Gazés has a short paper on some Jewish antiquities in Tripoli ; 
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and M. M.S. Reinach and I. Lévi give a series of extracts from 
geographical writers and travellers bearing on the Jews of the 
Grient.—There are several other short papers in this number, 
and it is enriched also by M. T. Reinach’s annual summary of the 
publications and work of the Société, and a conférence by M. 
Loeb on ‘ Le Juif de I’ histoire et le Juif de la legende.’ 


REVUE DE L’ HistorreE pes Rericrons (No. 2, 1890).— 
There are two important articles in this number, and both bearing 
on early Christianity. The first is by M. V. Courdaveaux— Saint 
Irénée.’ After a brief introduction on the importance of Irenaeus 
as a Church leader, and a modifying factor in the development of 
early Christian dogma, he gives a summary of what is known of 
the Saint’s personal history, relegating the story of his martyrdom, 
however, to the province of pious fiction. Only one of the many 
works attributed to him has been preserved, and that in a Latin 
translation, the Treatise in five Books against Heresies. It is 
directed chiefly against those of the Gnostic Schools. M. C. 
gives us a short sketch of its contents, and the arguments by 
which Irenaeus supports the positions he takes up. He shows us 
then how the views of Irenaeus made way in the Church, and how 
much they have affected Christian thought ever since.—The 
second article is from the pen of M. E. Amélineau, ‘ Les Traités 
Gnostiques d’ Oxford.’ There are two works in the Bodleian 
Library there on Gnosticism, which have excited for some thirty 
years the interest of scholars. It has frequently been proposed 
to publish them, but the difficulties that lie in the way of this 
undertaking have as yet proved insurmountable. M. Amélineau 
has carefully studied them, and gives here the results of his 
labours, or, in his own words, ‘ Jes résultats de mes recherches et 
de mes études, de mes hypothéses et de mes convictions.’ The 
object is to determine the nature, origin and importance of the 
documents in question.—The only other article here is a short 
one on ‘La Chanson de Bricou,’ by M. E. Montet.—Several 
books of note are reviewed, and the ‘chronique,’ the ‘ Dépouille- 
ment des Périodiques,’ and ‘ Bibliographie’ follow. 


RevvE CeELtique (Janvier- Avril, 1890).—This double 
number is full of varied and excellent matter. It opens with a 
remarkably able study of the life of St. Malo, by M. L. 
Duchesne, of which two versions, often at variance with each 
other, have come down to us, one bearing the name of Bili, a 
deacon at Aht, and the other anonymous. The questions which 
M. Duchesne sets himself to solve are the relation of these 
versions to each other and to historical fact. The conclusion he 
arrives at is, on the first point, that they are independent compila- 
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tions from the same primitive text, the author of which is spoken 
of by Bili as living long before his own time. Bili’s date he 
fixes about the year 870, Malo’s reception by Leontius, bishop of 
Saintes, at 614, and his death about 640. That St. Malo was a 
disciple of St. Brandan the voyager he denies, notwithstanding 
the assertion of Bili, whom he roundly charges with borrowing 
from the Life of the Irish Saint the story of St. Malo’s voyages 
in search of the Fortunate Isles, as well as with making use in 
his prologue of Fortunat’s prologue to his ‘ Life of St. Pair d’ 
Avranches.’—‘ Les Bracae et les Hosae’ is a discussion in 
response to an appeal by M. d’ Arbois de Jubainville respecting 
the evidence afforded by the ancient monuments as to the precise 
meaning of the terms bracae and hosae among the Celts and 
Germans, and the exact nature of the garments they indicate.— 
‘A Note about Fiacha Millethan,’ by Dr. Whitley Stokes, is a 
note from the Book of Lecan, illustrative of the belief in unlucky 
days among the ancient Irish, and furnishing an instance of the 
power which, in times of Paganism, Irish fathers appear to have 
had over their daughters—M. S. Reinach discusses an Attic 
inscription bearing on the invasion of Greece by the Gauls of 
Asia Minor, and accounts for the silence of Pausanias in refer- 
ence to the Athenians when speaking of the defence of Delphos. 
—‘ Gloses Bretonnes,’ by M. R. Thurneysen, is a series of Breton 
glosses which, though printed some years ago, has apparently 
escaped the notices of Celtic scholars, being mentioned neither in 
the Grammatica Celtica nor by M. Loth in his Old Breton 
vocabulary. They are found in an alphabetical poem existing in 
a MS. at St. Omer, belonging to the tenth century, and are 
here given in full with an elaborate commentary.—M. K. Meyer 
prints, translates and annotates, for the first time, an isolated 
episode in the Ossianic tale known as ‘ Toruigheacht Dhiarmuda 
agus Ghrainne,’ edited and translated by Standish H. O’Grady 
for the Ossianic Society. The episode does not occur in 
O’Grady’s text. It is entitled ‘Uath Beinne Etair’—The 
hiding of the hill of Howth.—An interesting article bearing upon 
hagiology is contributed by M. Loth under the title ‘ Les 
anciennes litanies des Saints de Bretagne.’ It refers to an 
article contributed to a previous number by Mr. Warren, and 
seeks to identify a large number of the Breton Saints and to 
ascertain the right form of their names.—‘ Les Gaulois dans |’ 
Italie du Nord’ is an admirable geographical study by the Editor. 
—It is followed by a series of Breton versions of the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, contributed and annotated by M. E. Ernault. 
—There are several continuations from preceding numbers, 
among which must be mentioned M. de La Villemarqué’s 
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‘Anciens Noéls bretons.—Correspondence, reviews, and the 
‘ Chronique’ complete a very excellent issue. 


REVvE DEs ReEtici0ns (No. 3, 1890).—M. P Abbé Desgodins, 
Pro-Vicaire of Tibet, begins a series of papers on Buddhism in 
Tibet—Le Bouddhisme Thibétain. The first part of this month’s 
instalment is taken up with a sketch of the origin and early 
history of Buddhism, including a brief account of the events, 
legendary or historical, of Gautama’s life. M. Desgodins then 
tells us of the introduction of Buddhism into, and its reception in, 
Tibet, and next proceeds to describe, or point out, several of the 
modifications it has undergone there in its doctrines and in its 
rites.—M. I’ Abbé Loisy concludes his study on the ‘ Proverbs of 
Solomon.’ He deals here first with the question as to Wisdom, 
chokma, its origin and nature—whence it comes to man, what is 
its relation to God, and what it actually is,—an hypostasis? or a 
quality? The answers to these are sought in the teaching of the 
Book of Proverbs itself. M. Loisy then discusses the action of 
this gift of God on man’s character and on the life of men 
generally, the morality it inspires and inculcates.—M. I’ Abbé 
Peisson continues his account of Confucianism. He devotes this 
part of his treatise to Confucius himself, to his history, and to a 
critical estimate of his personal character and work as a states- 
man and a religious reformer. The ‘ Chronique’ is as usual full 
and comprehensive, giving an enumeration of the courses of 
instruction in the Science of Religions in the different seminaries 
of learning, Catholic or other; and short notices of the publica- 
tions issued that bear directly on the province of this Science. 


SPAIN. 


La Espana Moperna: Revista Ipero-AMERICANA (March, 
1890).—This number commences with a lively Pontifical extra- 
vaganza by Emilia Pardo Bazan. The account of the Spanish 
ecclesiastical dignitary at the Court of the Vatican, who had all 
the Crosses and Orders of Spain as well as of Italy, and to whom 
the Pope, in lack of any other Order, presented a diamond- 
mounted snuff-box with his portrait, is full of humour. The 
dignitary asks the Secretary of his Holiness what colour of 
ribbon to hang it with, and is told ‘tobacco colour;’ with the 
result that he makes his appearance with the snuff-box amongst 
his other orders hung by a tobacco-coloured ribbon !—The second 
paper on ‘ Democracy in Europe and America,’ by A. Canovas 
vel Castillo, is well done, dealing mainly with Switzerland. He 


quotes Hepworth Dixon as saying with reason, that if the first 
element in the United States is citizenship, and the first in 
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England the house or the family, it is in Switzerland the 
municipality.—‘* The Castle of Arteaga and the Empress of the 
French’ is a most interesting account of the brilliant ancestry of 
the Empress Eugenie in Biscay. Of the ancient nobility of 
Castille (rica-hembra), dofia Maria Eugenia de Guzman y 
Portocarrero, daughter of the Count of Montijo, Countess of 
Teba, of Ablitas, of Baiios, of Mora, of Santa Cruz de Sierra, 
Marchioness of Ardales, of Osera, and of Moya, grandee of 
Spain. An account of the rebuilding of the ancestral castle of 
Arteaga, and the loyalty of the Biscayans to the Empress and 
her son, follows. The Imperial family never occupied the famous 
castle, repaired with such magnificence and garnished with native 
marbles.—‘ Catalan Literature in 1889’ is most valuable, giving 
as it does an account of the native products of a province that 
may be called the Lancashire of Spain.—‘ Military Conversa- 
tions’ discuss the present unsatisfactory condition of the Spanish 
army, on which 150 million pesetas are expended, that might 
‘almost as well be thrown over the balcony.’ In. ‘Spain 
beyond Sea,’ attention is called to the necessity for the re- 
forms, and to the Washington Congress, ‘called Pan- 
American, but which one would call more correctly absorp- 
tionist, seeing that its tendency is to absorb Latin America 
in the United States.’ The paper breathes a strong feeling of 
independence against United States dictation on the American 
continent.—In ‘ The Literature of Social Science,’ Adolfo Posada 
shows a thorough grasp of his subject, and deals boldly therewith. 
While objecting to the partial and limited tendency to build up 
sociology from the preparatory sciences, so that to some sociology 
is the capitol of biology, he admits that it is undoubted that we 
could not arrive at the conception of the social problem, with the 
complexity with which we conceive it to-day, if the investigations 
verified by these same sciences had not been undertaken.—The 
‘ Literary Review’ is of a novel called ‘ Realidad’ (Reality), by 
D. Benito Perez Galddés, which to the reviewer appears as a 
Spanish reflection of a new departure in contemporary art, in 
the style of Zola. If no more, it isa change of posture and, to 
a certain extent, a change of procedure.—‘ Art in Spain’: this 
is a translation by William Macpherson of the address by Sir 
Frederick Leighton to the students of the Royal Academy.— 
‘The Defence of Tarascon,’ by Alphonse Daudet ; .‘ First Love,’ 
by Theodore de Banville, and two well-written sonnets, lead up 
to a chapter of Bibliography—reviews of ‘The Duke of Rivas’ 
Poems,’ in which the present duke is said to be shaded by the 
glory of his father, although himself of very high merit—and of 
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‘ Voyages in Galicia, a Portuguese aceount of this province, 
which in many respects is more allied to them. 


La Espana Moperna: Revista Ipero-AmeErtcana (April, 
1890.)—‘ Recollections of My Childhood,’ by Count Leo Tolstoi, 
are full of those glimpses of Russian life that we are accustomed to 
find in his larger works, only there is a touch of tenderness not al- 
ways present in his greater efforts.—‘ How to Live,’ by Theodore 
de Banville, is the wisdom of a dying man of a dying age. Still 
it is wisdom, wisely put.—Gustave Doré is the subject of an 
appreciative article by Emile Zola. ‘To describe him in a single 
word, he is an improvisatore,—the greatest improvisatore of the 
pencil that has ever existed. . . ‘Gustave Doré has been, 
without doubt, one of the most singularly gifted artists of our 
time. . . Such is the opinion of a realist regarding the idealist 
Gustave Doré.—‘ Democracy in Europe and America’ is con- 
tinued, and Canovas del Castillo points out the weak point in 
American institutions in the election by the people of the judges 
and functionaries. Switzerland never admitted this. ‘And it is 
owing, without doubt, to this that all the tribunals in the European 
Confederation and those purely federal in America remain free 
from discredit..—‘ Mallorcan Literature in 1889.’ Almost all 
the intellectual activity of Mallorca is consumed in the struggles 
of politics or in the desk of the advocate. There is no local 
colouring, or local administrative life. It is threatened with a 
total absorption of its historic and ethnographic characteristics.— 
‘The Modern Antichrist.’ Since 1860, ‘1 do not know a single 
philosopher who may have corrupted, and in a manner so little 
visible, so many young souls,’ as José Ernest Renan. ‘ Renan, 
this man who lives to-day in Paris, is not a single man: he is a 
legion. —In marked contrast to the Augustinian’s attack upon 
Renan, is Adolfo Posado’s continuation of ‘The Literature of 
Social Science,’ in which the writer shows himself thoroughly 
conversant with our latest and best writers.—* Why this discon- 
tent in the Army’ is an extremely clever attack upon the 
reforms of General Cassola. The letters of Juan Valera 
on American subjects are more especially important when 
dealing with the conquest of America, and the contem- 
porary evidence concerning it. A comparison between Greek 
realism and that of the Bible, leads us to a valuable historical, 
and antiquarian, as well as social, article on ‘Guilds,’ by J. Casan 
Alegre, in review of a work on those institutions, by Luis Tra- 
moyeres Blasco.—‘ Review beyond the sea,’ by V. Barrantes, treats 
of many subjects of interest to Spanish blood beyond sea. There 
is a magnanimity in the monument put up to the Spaniards by 
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the Argentine conquerors.—‘ Honour to the conquerors and to 
the conquered !’ 


La Espana Moperna: Revista Ipero-AMERICANA (May 
1890).—An admirable criticism of ‘The letters of William 
Humboldt to Carlota Diede’ leads off this number. It is 
subtle, just, and above all sympathetic. The selfish-control 
of a man who had not been immaculate is well indicated. 
‘I would admire more the freedom of his genius if he had 
less freedom in his principles,’ said the famous Rachel of him. 
‘Clear and cold as December soil,’ said Goerres. Theophile 
Gautier has a most life-like picture of Heine, ‘in whose blue- 
eyes the light of inspiration sparkled,’ not as he was in the days 
of his darkness, but in the splendour of his youth.—An article 
‘Proudhon and Courbet,’ by Zola, describes the capture of the 
artist by the Socialist, and reviews ‘The beginning of Art, its 
mission in Society,’ which he considers better entitled ‘ The death 
of Art and its uselessness in Society.—‘ Democracy in Europe 
and America’ continues with acknowledged indebtedness to Bryce. 
The writer, Canovas del Castillo, observes that ‘What is known 
as public opinion, a simple momentary addition of parties, of 
those who usually remain indifferent, of the ill informed, of those 
who have never taken the trouble to judge of public affairs, is far 
from being a secure guide in most cases.’—‘The Spanish Woman’ 
is a reprint of four articles from the pen of Sra. Pardo Bazan, 
which appeared in English in the Fortnightly. It is instructive 
to learn what a Spanish lady thinks of her country-women.— 
‘The Modern Antichrist’ (Ernest Renan) is continued.—‘ Letters 
to Juan Valera on American subjects’ is full of information, more 
especially throwing light on the Spanish conquest, and the con- 
dition of the native population, prior thereto.—‘ Female Spanish 
Writers,’ the list is here concluded, and it is remarkable to find it 
so extensive, and amongst them so many writing on solid subjects, 
Quite an exceptional number have conducted journals. Spanish 
widows have notably conducted affairs with judgment.— Foreign 
Review’ devotes most space to African discovery. Comparing 
the first discovery of the Nile sources by unaided Spanish monks 
solely desirous of the spread of knowledge, with the greed of 
English discovery, it repeats stories of excessive cruelty to natives 
by the Blantyre missionaries. Altogether there is much glorifi- 
cation, even of the conquests of Cortes, compared with those of 
later African explorers. 


HOLLAND. 


De Grips (June)—Referring to Paul Ador’s ‘Jeschua von 
Nazara’ and Wallace’s ‘Ben-Hur, Professor Cort discusses 
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the conditions on which Jesus could be treated as the hero of a 
romance. The difficulty lies in the person of Jesus. The task 
of the artist is to show how his life developed itself naturally, for 
Professor Cort would have him throw off the ‘old’ super- 
naturalism. A second difficulty is to show Jesus in intercourse 
with other men without degrading or, on the other hand, without 
making him unnatural. He must not shrink from allowing Jesus 
to make mistakes, of policy, for example—the greatest difficulty 
is to depict the inner spiritual life of Jesus. Professor Cort 
considers that these difficulties are not insuperable, though neither 
Ador nor Wallace has been successful, nor has Renan. As 
pictures and statues of Christ have been successes, so there is no 
reason why a historical romance, with him for hero, should not 
be, only no one has yet been found equal to the task.—‘ Con- 
sanguineous Marriages,’ by Professor &. A. Wilkin, is a highly 
interesting discussion of whether or not such marriages are 
detrimental to offspring. The modern idea that they are, is 
shown to be unfounded in cases where parents are healthy, and 
the robustness of uncivilized tribes, where consanguinity is not 
regarded as a bar to marriage, proves also the opposite. The 
customs of these tribes show that the existing laws against such 
marriages did not originate in a conviction that they were 


injurious to offspring, but in quite other considerations. There 
are, however, strong reasons in favour of the existing feeling in 
regard to such unions.—A review of Tolstoi’s ‘La Sonate & Kreut- 
zer’ contains interesting discussion of his views about marriage. 
—Other articles are ‘Guy de Maupassant,’ by J. E. Sachse, and 
‘A French Student on Modern French Novels.’—There is also 
a historical article on the troubles in Batavia in December, 1795. 


THEOLOGIscHn T1spscHRiFt (May).—Dr. Matthes contributes 
a very interesting study on the ‘ Origin and Cotisequences of Sin 
according to the Old Testament.’ The Old Testament view of 
the origin of sin may possibly be either—1, That God is the 
author of it, as where He is said to harden Pharaoh’s heart ; or 
2, that the serpent, identified later with the devil, is the author of 
it; or 3, that is due to the weak and defective nature of man as 
made of flesh. Dr. Matthes adopts the third view, and argues 
that man’s defective nature does not involve that God is the 
author of his infirmities, since God in the Old Testament does 
not create matter but only forms it; and in making man could 
only do the best He could with defective resources. Dr. Matthes 
allows at the same time, that the other views of the origin of sin 
find their place in the Old Testament. The consequences of sin 
are external. The Old Testament does not teach, Dr. Matthes 
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holds, that death came into the world by sin, but only the 
shortening of human life, which would otherwise have been 
much longer. Death, according to the Old Testament, is an 
inseparable incident to human existence, to which the Hebrew 
mind was quite reconciled. The Hebrews regarded death as 
natural, as belonging to human nature, and never dreamed that 
things could be otherwise. The texts in the Psalms, where the 
Hebrews are held to have aspired after immortality, are examined, 
and Dr. Matthes thinks he shows that they do not express any 
such hope. Death was a matter of course in the world from the 
first, and the connection between death and sin is a fruit not of 
early but of later Jewish and of Christian thought.—The chair 
occupied by the late Dr. Rauwenhoff in the University of Leiden 
has been filled with a teacher who does not, like his predecessor, 
and the great surviving lights of Leiden, belong to the Modern 
School, but is orthodox. Dr. Gunning’s opening lecture is ac- 
cordingly discussed in the Tijdschrift, and Dr. Slotemaker, who 
‘goes for’ him in an article of twenty-four pages, lays bare all 
that the Moderns regard:as the weaknesses of the orthodox position. 
The lecture is entitled “The science of Religion on the basis of the 
belief of the Church,’ and the reviewer shows that the name of 
science cannot be allowed to an enquiry so described. Nowhere 
is the miracle controversy now waged with such ardour and 
acuteness as in Hollend; the denial of the possibility of miracle 
is the distinctive article of the Modern School, and their battle . 
with their orthodox opponents is fought upon this ground. The 
nominee of the Church in Holland seeking at Leiden to reconcile 
the claims of the Church’s creed with those of free theological 
inquiry, and setting up other first principles than those which 
science can allow, is a figure certainly to move our wonder and 


pity. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM LORD ROSEBERY. 


EDINBURGH, 
JUNE 9, 1890. 


Sir, 

I only saw yesterday your April number containing 
a paper on ‘ The Limits of Scottish Home Rule.’ 

In that article much play is justifiably made on the hypo- 
thesis that I said in a speech at Glasgow that a certain 
pamphlet was ‘The Charter of Scottish Home Rule.’ What 
I did say was ‘A Charter of Scottish Home Rule,’ and I meant 
by that that it would be one of the earliest and most important 
documents in the History of the Scottish Home Rule movement. 
Of course ‘ The Charter’ has a very different meaning. 

I made this explanation at the time in a letter to a member 
of The Scottish Home Rule League, assuming that it would be 
published: but it has remained in unexpected seclusion. 

I therefore hope, as the article in your Review preserves 
the article in some permanence of form, that you will be so 
good as to place a contradiction of the misprint in your next 
issue; and I am, 

Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 


ROSEBERY. 


The Editor of The Scottish Review. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Original Notes on the Book of Proverbs, according to the 
Authorized Version. By the Rev. S. C. Matan, D.D. 
Vol. I. London: Williams & Norgate. 1889. 


The notes here furnished by Dr. Malan are not critical notes, nor are 
they, in the usual sense, at least, expository. They are perhaps more 
valuable than if they had been either. In a short preface, he discusses 
the question of the Hebrew title of the book, its meaning and its applica- 
bility to the contents of the book, but the notes are simply a series of 
passages gathered from a great variety of Eastern writers, Indian, Persian, 
Arabic, etc., of all ages, which express thoughts or truths similar to those 
found in the ‘Proverbs.’ Verse by verse is taken, and under each is 
given these illustrative ‘gleanings from the east country,’ as Dr. Malan 
calls them, and they form in this way a very interesting commentary on 
the text. We are shewn how other sages in many other lands thought 
and expressed very similar truths to those in ancient Israel, and so are 
helped to grasp more clearly the truths themselves in their many-sided 
aspects. The title, ‘ Original Notes,’ has been given, we suppose, to these 
gleanings, not because they are original to Dr. Malan, but because he has 
drawn them direct from the writers quoted. This volume carries on the 
illustrative selections as far as the end of chapter ix., and no one can read 
them without admiring Dr. Malan’s industry, patience, and perseverance 
in collecting them, and in arranging them so appropriately as he has done, 
and all, we feel sure, will be grateful to him for enriching our literature 
with them. 


Opposites: a Series of Essays on the Unpopular Sides of Popular 
Questions. By Lewis THornton. Edinburgh & London: 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 1890. 


If, as Emerson says, the truth must always be sought in minorities, the 
author of this series of very able and brilliant essays must certainly be re- 
recognised as standing on the side of truth. That he stands among a 
minority there can be no doubt. There is scarcely one of the popular 
theories of the day or one of its approved fads which he does not oppose 
and subject to the most scathing and damaging criticism. He has been 
endowed, he somewhat humourously informs us, with a sort of ‘ contradic- 
tory or ‘‘ upside-down” mind, which, directly it is presented with any of 
the numerous current life-theories offered in explanation of the social pro- 
blems of the day, flies off at a tangent to look at its opposite side and pick 
holes in it.’ An intellect of this sort may be very annoying to others, and 
anything but comfortable to its owner, yet it is not without its use. Mr. 
Thornton has used his to good effect. One need not agree with all he 
says. To do so, in fact, is impossible. Emerson’s dictum is not beyond 
questica. Minorities, even the most enlightened, may be wrong. But 
Mr. Thornton has dealt searchingly, and with a skill not often surpassed, 
with such theories as Evolution, Socialism, and Spiritualism, and pointed 
out many flaws in them. His criticism of the last with its related ideas is 
especially trenchant. To a certain class of spiritualists, he will, we should 
say, after they have read his book, be as objectionable as the Apostle to 
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the Gentiles is. Scarcely less objectionable will his essay on ‘ The Ancient 
Religions of the Future,’ as he somewhat paradoxically entitles it, be to 
Theosophists. Of course, there is a strong vein of conservatism running 
throughout the essays. Especially is this the case in the essay entitled 
‘Gods and Women,’ in which Mr. Thornton deals with the Women’s 
Rights question, and deprecates the idea of women being put forward on 
platforms, allowed to take part in public affairs, or placed on an absolute 
equality in all things with men. As a proof of the increasing influence of 
what he calls ‘ these female equality ideas’ on society, he adduces the fact 
that so conservative a body as the Senatus of a Scotch University has 
selected a lady as one of its teachers of elocution, and exclaims: ‘ Hlocu- 
tion of all things ! a woman to teach men the art of public speaking !’ and 
then proceeds to say, ‘St. Paul’s opinion on this proceeding, or St. Peter’s, 
or the opinion of any decent pagan, would not have been dubious. In- 
deed, the admonition in Tit. ii.*5, that women should be ‘“‘ keepers at 
home and obedient to their own husbands,” is followed by the strange 
words, ‘‘ that the word of God be not blasphemed ” ;—query, that Chris- 
tianity be not brought into contempt among the pagans, by the inversion 
of a natural order which even pagans would not think of violating?’ But 
if we add that Mr.-Thornton as a rule falls back on the teaching of Scrip- 
ture for his first principles, and that throughout his book there is a strong 
plea for a return to a more genuine and robust and simple Christianity 
than is now generally in vogue, we shall have said enough to show what 
the character of his essays is. We do not commit ourselves to the accept- 
ance of all he says or to all his arguments ; but we cannot but admit that 
he has said a great deal that will strike many as both new and true, and 
that his book will do much to clear the intellectual atmosphere of not a 
few unhealthy elements and to set those a-thinking who are in the habit 
of receiving the newest theories as gospels. 


Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore. Edited with a 
Translation, Notes, and Indices by WHITLEY STOKES, 
D.C.L. (Anecdota Oxoniensia). Oxford: Clarendon - 
Press. 1890. 


In the edition of the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick which he prepared 
for the ‘ Rolls’ Series’ and issued not more than three years ago, Dr. 
Whitley Stokes showed with admirable skill the excellent service which the 
old Lives of the Saints may be made to render, not simply in the cause of 
ecclesiastical history, but also in throwing light upon the social, intellectual 
and political conditions of the times in which they were written, and 
which, but for these quaint and singular narratives, sometimes consisting 
of little more than apparently wattle stories of impossible miracles, very 
little would be known. He has, of course, had predecessors in the same 
line, and among his countrymen one can never forget, in this connection, 
the splendid services which have been rendered by such writers as O’Curry 
and Reeves. He may be said, however, to stand with the best of them, 
while the clearer and more systematic methods he has adopted, together 
with the larger advantages he has been privileged to use, may perhaps 
entitle him to be regarded in some respects as superior. In the volume 
before us the same method has been adopted as in the work previously 
mentioned, and with like good results. One part which cannot fail to be 
acceptable to a wide circle of readers as well as of students, is the deserip- 
tion of that remarkably valuable miscellany of old Irish literature known 
as the Book of Lismore. References to it in works dealing with the 
saints, literature, or history of Ireland, are, as need hardly be said, 
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innumerable ; yet, strangely enough, until the appearance of the preseut 
volume, anything like an adequate account of its contents was nowhere to 
be found. Dr. Whitley Stokes has devoted some forty pages to a description 
of it, and has given in them copious extracts from the other parts of the 
MS. bearing more or less directly on the Lives. The Book was compiled 
from the lost Book of Monasterboice and other documents, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, for Finghin mac Carthaigh Riabhach and his 
wife Catherine, daughter of Thomas, eighth Earl of Desmond, and on this 
account is sometimes called ‘The Book of Mac Carthy Reagh.’ It can 
boast of little in the way of ornament, and unlike some other great Irish 
MSS., is valuable simply for its contents. Of these the principal are the 
Lives here edited. The rest are chiefly of a religious cast, and consist for 
the most part of legends respecting certain saints and poems. There isa 
short tract on Antichrist; a romantic Life of Charlemagne, founded 
apparently on the pseudo-Turpin ; a legend of King. David, Solomon, and 
a beggar ; an abridgment of Marco Polo’s travels ; a fragment of a quasi- 
historical tract on the Lombards ; an account of the Battle of Cooldrevny ; 
a copy of the Book of Rights ; a saga entitled Catto Crion ; and several 
other historical tales. ‘Four pieces,’ writes Dr. Stokes, ‘mentioned by 
O’Curry (Lectwres, p. 200) as contained in the Book of Lismore, I did not 
find. They are: 1, The Story of Petronilla, St. Peter's daughter ; 2, 
‘* The discovery of the Sibylline Oracle in a stone coffin at Rome” ; 3, An 
account ‘‘ of some modifications of the minor ceremonies of the Mass”; 4, 
An account ‘‘ of the correspondence between Archbishop Lanfranc and the 
clergy of Rome.” Nor does the MS. contain a Life of S. Finbarr, as 
stated in the Introduction to O’Curry’s Manners and Customs, i. cccxxii.’ 
The three scribes who can be distinguished in the volume as its copyists— 
one of whom was a friar named O’Buagachain, and another a certain Aonghur 
O’Callaid, —after the manner of their craft, when copying the older MSS., 
as a rule, modernized the spelling and grammatical forms. Fortunately, 
however, they did not do this always. Occasionally they left the ancient 
spelling and the ancient endings of the noun and verb unchanged, and 
one of the most valuable parts of the volume are the forty pages which Dr. 
Stokes has devoted to an analysis of the language in which the Lives are 
here written. Scarcely less valuable are the long lists of words occurring 
in the text which have been borrowed from the Latin and other languages, 
and the remarkably full index of Irish words. But to turn to the Lives 
themselves, these are in all nine: the Lives of SS. Patrick, Columba, 
Bridgit, Senén, Finnian of Clonard, Findchua of Bri-Gobann, Brenainn, 
or Brandan, Ciar4n, and Mochua of Balla. Dr. Stokes calls them homilies, 
and rightly, for they bear clear evidence of having been intended in the 
first place, like so many other similar remnants of antiquity, for public 
reading, though from the headings which two or three of them bear, the 
copies made of them into the Book of Lismore have quite as evidently 
been intended for private use. On the political history of Ireland they 
throw no new light ; nor do they on the personal history of the saints. 
The pedigrees and credible incidents in the lives of these latter are 
given elsewhere and in more trusty MSS. They are valuable for 
the new miracles they record, and especially for the details by 
which they are accompanied. These, whatever may be thought of 
the miracles they accompany, are at least authentic, and have for 
the student of the social condition of the ancient Irish and of their re- 
ligious tenets and practices an especial value. How true this is may be 
seen from the third section of Dr. Stokes’ introduction. There, adopting 


is work on Edu- 


the same plan as-in his edition of the Tripartite Life—a = which, as he 


tells us, was suggested partly by Mr. Herbert Spencer in 
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cation, but chiefly by Dr. Weise in his work on the Greek loan words in 
Latin—he has culled out such words in the Lives as give any indications 
of the social and religious condition of the times in which they were writ- 
ten, and carefully arranged them under various headings. With the help 
of these and the similar sections in the Introduction to the Tripartite Life 
it would not be difficult to reconstruct not only in outline but also with 
considerable detail the greater part of the daily and religious life of the 
ancient Irish. Here, of course, it would be out of place to attempt any- 
thing of the kind, but one or two instances may be given. Thus, from 
the classification referred to, we learn that among the foods of the ancient 
Irish were beef, pork, bacon, mutton, seal, salmon, butter, cheese, wheaten 
and barley bread, apples, blackberries, sloes; and among their drinks, 
water, milk, milk and water, ewe-milk, ale, mead, wine. Mantles were 
worn, sometimes purple and fivefold. Shirts were made of linen and of 
wool. Silks and satins were in use—the latter, it is said, will be worn by 
the wicked elders at the end of the world. Several kinds of shoes were 
used. Some appear to have indulged in the luxury of feather beds, but 
the saints usually slept on the ground with stones for their pillows. The 
most primitive mode of carriage was on the back of a human being ; the 
usual mode, however, was in a wheeled vehicle drawn by a pair of horses, 
sometimes by one. By water, conveyance was in vessels built of wicker 
work covered with one or more layers of hide. Vessels built of wood are also 
mentioned. These were propelled by oars and paddles. Sails were often 
used. To the copious and not unscientific materia medica of the mediseval 
Irish, there is here no reference. Cures are mentioned as being effected 
by holy water, water drawn from holy wells, water in which the feet of a 
saint had been washed, by honey miraculously made out of water, by wheat 
made out of oats, by the sign of the Cross, a saint’s word, prayer, blood, tears, 
touch, shadow, girdle. Two or three of the stories related in the Lives 
are apparently new ; as, for instance, the story of Dichu in the Life of St. 
Patrick, and the story of the enchanted sword in the Life of St. Columba 
—a sword in whose presence it is said no one could die. In this latter 
Life it is said that when he blessed the island of Iona, St. Columba turned 
his face westward, whereas Adamnan’s words are ‘ad orientem suam con- 
vertens faciem.” We have left no room to speak of the notes and of many 
other matters to which reference might be made. There is only one 
drawback to the perfect pleasure of reading the volume, and that is the 
long list of corrigenda at the end ; but an opportunity, it is to be hoped, 
will soon arise for removing them into the text. But even with this, the 
work is one of the most valuable contributions not only to hagiology but 
also to the ancient history of Ireland recent years have produced. 


The Stuart Dynasty: Short Studies of its Rise, Course, and Early 
Exile, the Latter drawn from Papers in Her Majesty's 
possession at Windsor Castle. By Percy M. THORNTON. 
London: William Ridgway. 1890. 


The most important part of this work is admittedly the Appendix, in 
which Mr. Thornton has published a selection from the Stuart Papers 
at Windsor. The papers included in the selection deal with the 
events which led up to the attempt of 1715, and though other papers 
from the same collection have been used or printed by previous 
historians, these have not. The greater part of the volume, however, is 
devoted to a narrative of the fortunes of the House of Stuart. The narra- 
tive does not profess to be a complete history of that celebrated and unfor- 
tunate House, but has been compiled by Mr. Thornton mainly for the 
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purpose of enabling the reader to fully appreciate and understand the 
papers he has thrown into his first Appendix. As a presentation of the 
history of the House of Stuart, this portion of the work has much to com- 
mend it. It traces its fortunes from its founder, Alan, the son of Flaald 
or Flathald, of Oswestry in Shropshire, down to the death of James VII., 
and is comparatively brief. Many things are passed over, and others are 
but slightly touched ; but Mr. Thornton has selected his points with skill. 
His earlier chapters have an air of freshness due mainly to the fact that 
the beginnings of the Stuart dynasty have but rarely been dwelt upon. 
References to the original authorities for the facts here narrated would 
have been an advantage, but Mr. Thornton has contented himself with 
referring to Douglas, Stuart, and the histories of Henry, Tytler, and Bur- 
ton— excellent authorities, no doubt, but with the wealth of charters and 
other original historical documents now accessible, somewhat out of date. 
In his subsequent chapters, more especially in those dealing with the 
Marian controversy and the struggle between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Thornton by no means follows modern historians. Here he 
forms his own opinions, and neither accepts Mr. Henderson’s theory about 
the Casket Letters, nor endorses all the later conclusions of Professor 
Rawson, Gardiner regarding Charles I. As to Mr. Henderson’s discovery 
of Morton’s declaration concerning the finding of the Casket Letters, he 
very justly observes that it does not by any means settle the controversy, 
and argues with some force that not only were the signatories to Morton’s 
official account of how he seized the casket men previously antagonistic to 
their sovereign, but the initial part of the story, to which Mr. Henderson 
barely alludes, is scarcely credible. ‘If,’ he says, ‘Sir James Balfour, 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle, had desired to — Morton of ‘the 
Casket and its contents being in danger of removal, he would have taken 
steps to detain Dagleish, Bothwell’s servant (who came to claim his 
master’s property), and not have waited to convey his information after 
the silver receptacle had been taken away, he knew not where, but really 
into a back street of populous Edinburgh, called Potter Row. Nor would 
Sir James Balfour have stood in great danger of Bothwell’s future enmity 
and consequent revenge, if the seizure had been effected inside the Castle 
instead of outside of it. An enemy he was certain henceforth to be con- 
sidered.’ Mr. Thornton, however, has nothing new to add to assist in the 
unravelling of the mystery. In his last chapter, Mr. Thornton makes use 
of the letters he has printed, and here he is able to throw considerable light 
on the more obscure parts of the movements of the time, and to show how 
matters matured in secret for the attempt of 1715, and how that attempt 
was rendered abortive. The papers number one hundred and twenty- 
eight, and consist chiefly of letters which passed between the Duke of 
York, the Cardinal of Norfolk, the Chevalier de St. George, the Duke of 
Berwick, the Marquess of Huntly, the Earls of Mar and Perth, Lords 
Lovat, Kilsyth, Southesk, and Bolingbroke, and Mr. Dicconson, the 
treasurer at St. Germains. For the history of Scotland during the period 
these documents are of special interest ; nor are they of less importance for 
the light they throw on the conduct of some of the leading political char- 
acters in England at the time, and on the dangers which were then 
threatening the Hanoverian dynasty. 


Scottish National Memorials: A Record of the Historical and 
Archaeological Collection in the Bishop’s Castle, Glasgow, 
1888. Edited by James Paton. Glasgow: J. Maclehose 
& Sons. 1890. 


As a rule, Exhibitions, whether international or otherwise, after during 
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for a while, pass away and leave nothing behind them to tell of their exis- 
tence. In one respect the International Exhibition which was held in 
Glasgow a couple of years ago, promises to be an exception to this. In the 
very handsome volume before us, we have a substantial memorial of part of 
it, and, if Keats be right, it will probably give pleasure to other generations 
than our own. Of the printer’s and engraver’s art it is an excellent speci- 
men, deserving the highest praise, and forming in itself an illustration of 
the progress which has been made in the various processes connected with 
the production of books. It reminds one strongly of the Catalogue which 
was issued at the time of the Bishop’s Castle, and is in some respects 
simply an enlarged edition of it; still there is an interest attaching to it 
which is more than local or temporary, while its suggestiveness and his- 
torical and antiquarian worth will probably cause it to be appreciated as 
long as antiquarian and historical studies are pursued, or any national or 
historical feeling remains. It is not a book which easily lends itself to the 
purpose of review, and the critic is at some loss how to deal with it. For 
one thing, there is a want of argument about it. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of the great and indisputable argument that Scotland has had a long 
and chequered history reaching back into the dimest antiquity, and that 
here are some of its records, it has none. Besides, within the space 
allotted to them, both the editor and his accomplished contributors have 
done their work so well that it is difficult to find fault with it. And again, 
it contains such a wealth of material, as the eye passes over its pages the 
mind is sent wandering over so many fields of history, and incident after 
incident is conjured up before it with such confusing rapidity, that it is 
only by resolutely closing the book and fixing the attention upon one or 
two of its memorials, that one can be at leisure to think about them in 
anything like a connected and consecutive way. Over a volume like this, 
in fact, one could ponder and gossip by the hour, while for its complete 
elucidation a pretty complete historical and antiquarian library would be 
needed. But to pasé to the contents of the volume. . They are distributed 
into five sections ; 1. Scottish Archzology ; 2. Historical and Personal 
Relics ; 3. Scottish Literature ; 4. Burghal Memorials ; and 5. Scottish 
Life. The descriptions in the first of these sections are contributed by Sir 
Arthur Mitchell and Dr. Joseph Anderson. In the second, the early 
Scottish historical and personal relics are dealt with by the editor. The 
Rev. J. Stevenson, 8. J., and Mr. John Gray contribute the articles on 
the various objects connected with Queen Mary, while the last named 
writer gives an account of her fervid, if not always gracious, opponent, 
John Knox. Mr. D. Hay Fleming deals with the Memorials of the Union, 
and Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan with those especially pertaining to the 
Jacobite period. Dr. David Murray takes the chief part of the section 
devoted to Scottish Literature, while the section on Burghal Memorials is 
mainly from the hand of the editor, who is also the chief contributor under 
the heading Scottish Life. The articles on Jewellry, Highland Brooches, 
Gold in Scotland, Scottish Plate, Archery, and Communion Tokens, are 
by Mr. A. J. 8. Brook, and that on Torture and Punishment by Professor 
J. Ferguson. From this enumeration it will be seen that the field covered 
by the volume is very extensive and varied, and that its pages bear out all 
that we have said as to their suggestiveness. While many of the objects 
figured upon them are memorials of personages more or less notable who 
have played a conspicuous part in the history of the country, others of 
them are indicative of the intellectual, social, and religious life of the 
nation at different periods of its development. It is impossible here to 
enumerate even a tenth part of the objects described ; but we may remark 
that the descriptions are brief and lucid, and that where requisite the 
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, writers have not scrupled to sacrifice tradition for the sake of historical 
accuracy. The illustrations are both numerous and excellent. 


Ireland under the Tudors, with a succinct Account of the Earlier 
History. By RicHarD BAGWELL, M.A. Vol. III. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1890. 


Mr. Bagwell here concludes his elaborate account of the history of 
Ireland under the Tudors. The earlier volumes were noticed in the pages 
of this Review at the time of their appearance. The present volume is 
distinguished by the same excellent features, and concludes a very 
meritorious work. Pleasant reading it cannot be said to be ; not, however, 
on account of the style in which the narrative is written, for that is all 
that can be desired, but because of the subject. A more pitiable condition 
of things it is seldom the lot of an historian to describe. From first to 
last, as we read the story, we are brought face to face with misery, 
treachery, battle and murder and sudden death. Each chapter, with the 
exception of change of names and places, is little more than the repetition 
of the other. During the whole period, in fact, the entire country, at 
least if the chiefs may be taken as its representatives, was in a chronic 
state of rebellion. No sooner is one rising put down than another begins. 
The poverty of the English Crown, as Mr. Bagwell puts it, was no doubt 
largely answerable for this. It may be questioned, however, whether 
things would have been otherwise even if Elizabeth had been in possession 
of larger resources. She was always for half measures and cheese-pairing. 
Deputies whose instructions were usually ‘to increase the revenue without 
oppressing the subjects, to reduce the army without impairing its efficiency, 
to punish rebels without driving them to desperation, and to reward loyal 
people without cost to the Crown,’ were certainly well and discreetly 
instructed, but when they were backed up neither with men nor money, 
and were nevertheless expected to put down wide-spread and often popular 
rebellions, they could scarcely fail to have recourse to oppressive and cruel 
measures. Their office was no sinecure, and no wonder that many of 
them failed. More liberality on the part of Elizabeth would in all 
probability have brought the strife to a speedy conclusion. Nor was she 
altogether without the means. Her parsimony seems to have prevented 
her from realizing the actual state of affairs; and her treatment of the 
country, which says little for her sagacity, is one of the great blots on a 
reign which, in some respects, is one of the greatest’ in English history. 
The blame, however, was not hers alone. A great deal must be put down 
to the character of the Irish chiefs, to the change which was gradually 
sweeping over the whole of Europe and affecting its social and political 
institutions, and to the ignorance and prepossessions of the times. ‘The 
history of Ireland,’ Mr. Bagwell very justly observes, ‘would have been 
quite different had it been possible for England to govern her as she has 
governed India—by scientific administrators, who tolerate all creeds and 
respect all prejudices. But no such machinery, nor even the idea of it, 
then existed, and nothing seemed possible but to crush the rebellion by 
destroying the means of resistance. It was famine that really ended the 
Tyrone war, and it was caused as much by internecine quarrels among the 
Irish as by the more systematic blood-letting of Mountjoy and Carew.’ 
Religion also had much to do with the miserable condition of affairs. It 
has sometimes been said that under the Tudors at least this was not the 
case. But there are few things which come out more clearly in Mr. Bag- 
_ well’s narrative than that it was ‘the energy and devotion of the friars and 

Jesuits that made the people resist,’ and that ‘it was Spanish or papal 
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gold that enabled the chiefs to keep the field.’ For the proofs of this we 
need only refer the reader to Mr. Bagwell’s chapters on the rebellion of 
Fitzmaurice and the Desmond war, or to the mission of Nicholas Sanders. 
The story which Mr. Bagwell has to tell is, as we have said, not pleasant 
reading, though here,and there one comes across a story of gallantry or 
pathos, as for instance that of Captain Cuellar in the chapter on the 
Invincible Armada. It is also very tangled ; but Mr. Bagwell has threaded 
his way through it with skill. The literary merits of his work indeed are 
very considerable, while as a contribution to Irish history, written in a 
candid and impartial spirit and drawn from the most authentic sources, it 
deserves to rank high and, at the present juncture, to be widely and 
carefully read. 


Devia Cypria: Notes of an Archaeological Journ in Cyprus in 
1888. By D. G. Hogartu, M.A. Map and Illustrations. 
London: H. Frowde. 1889. 


When the other members of the company sent out in 1887 by the then 
newly-founded Exploration Fund to conduct archaeological researches in 
the island of Cyprus, left the island in the summer of 1888 to return to 
Athens or England, Mr. Hogarth remained behind to carry out a plan he 
had formed some months before of exploring those districts of Cyprus 
which had been less frequently or less systematically examined by the 
archaeologist, and in the thin and admirably written octavo volume before 
us, he has recorded the results of his journeys and research. The interest 
of the volume is for the most part antiquarian and historical ; yet it is by 
no means wanting in other attractions, containing incidental notes on the 
character of the island and of the people, as well as on other points of 
interest. The districts visited and examined were the Papho district and 
the Carpass, and, speaking generally, Mr. Hogarth may be said to have 
been fortunate enough to make a number of discoveries of more or less 
importance, and to have opened out, it is to be hoped, the way for further 
and yet more searching examinations. Mr. Hogarth first, turned his 
attention to the Papho district and has given an interesting account of 
the present condition of Old and New Papho, together with a brief sketch 
of the history of the district. In the course of his researches among the 
graves belonging to New Papho at the bluffs of Ktima, notwithstanding 
that it is scarcely possible to find among them a single unrifled tomb, he 
was able to secure several hitherto unpublished inscriptions, one of which 
adds another to the meagre list of Roman Governors of Cyprus, and 
supplies a curious instance of the farming of a province among a family. 
At Cape Deprano, as at several other places, he was able to correct some 
of the statements of General di Cesnola. According to the Italian General, 
there are no remains of ancient buildings in the neighbourhood of the 
tombs at Cape Deprano, and the church there is situated some two 
hundred yards to the east of the tombs. Mr. Hogarth, however, found a 
mass of ruins, about a quarter of a mile square, close above the tombs and 
the church about fifty yards to the south of them. At Agios Konon, ten 
miles to the north of Lipati, where are the ruins of a large village, boasting 
a perennial holy spring, Mr. Hogarth came across the foundations of one of 
the smallest churches in existence, the whole dimensions being 14 feet by 
7 feet. Both Cypriote and Western tradition have placed the celebrated 
Fontana Amorosa of Ariosto in the Papho district, though each of them 
has fixed upon a different spring. Mr. Hogarth identifies it with the 
present Bpto1s rwy Epwrdv, where the natives say Aphrodite wedded Acamas. 
At the same time he points out that the tradition is wrong : Ariosto’s real 
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Fontana Amorosa being the magic spring in the Forest of Arden, twin 
with the Fount of Hate, and the Cyprian spring being rather the Fontana 
di Venere. Of the site of the Bpiois rw» Epwrav, Mr. Hogarth gives a very 
charming description, and says ‘the traveller, whose eyes have seen only 
the rock and scrub of waterless Cyprus, seems in an enchanted scene, not 
seeing from whence the water comes, and he ceases to wonder that native 
fancy has peopled the spot with legendary lives, and that sailors carried 
westward vague reports of its beauties to the ears of Ariosto.’ On his 
way Mr. Hogarth visited the great monastery of Chrysaorgiatissa, and 
ransacked its library, but found only a vellum MS. of the Gospels, looking 
not older than the fourteenth century. Other monasteries visited were 
those of St. Neophytus, Kykko and Machaeras. A passing visit was also paid 
to the ancient copper mines. From the medizval settlement of Aschelia 
we have two photographs of its carved woodwork, which is among the finest 
in the island. Passing over into the Carpass, Mr. Hogarth entered upon 
what proved the most interesting part of his journey. The district has 
rarely been visited, and still more rarely have its antiquities been 
described. Pococke visited it, and gave some account of its remains. 
More recently it has been visited by others ; and Sir Samuel Baker and 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson have given some account of it. But from an 
archaeological point of view, Mr. Hogarth’s may be said to be the fullest ac- 
count of the district. In the course of his journey he visited with very few 
exceptions every village and hamlet in the district, and has given succinct 
and lucid descriptions of its tombs, churches, and monoliths. He has also 
reproduced a number of inscriptlons, most of them, unfortunately, of a 
very fragmentary sort. With Dr. Guillemard, he regards the monoliths 
near Kuklia and the forty similar ones scattered throughout Cyprus as the 
remains of presses, whose use the modern Cypriote has forgotten. The 
monoliths at Akrotiri in the Vallia, on the other hand, he holds to be 
Pheenician. To a similar origin he also refers the rock tombs of Elisis and 
Galinoporni. It is impossible here, however, to refer to even a tenth part 
of the objects Mr. Hogarth describes. Open his book where we may, it is 
always interesting and instructive. It contains nothing of the usual staple 
of books of travel ; in fact it is wholly destitute of moving accidents by 
flood and field. All the same, it is not less entertaining than informing, 
and forms a valuable contribution to our knowledge of one of the places 
where the Greek and the Mahommedan spirit freely met, and where, 
notwithstanding the crushing tyranny of the latter, the traces of old Greek 
and Byzantine life are not yet altogether obliterated. 


An Introduction to the Local Constitutional History of the United 
States. By Grorce E. Howarp, Professor of History in 
the University of Nebraska. Vol. I. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University. 1889. 


At the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, considerable attention is 
paid to the study of constitutional history, and, as our readers are aware, 
a series of monographs dealing with the subject has during the past eight 
years been issuing from its press. The monographs are still in process of 
publication, and promise when completed to form an exceedingly valuable 
source of information respecting the local and political institutions of the 
United States. Contributed by many hands, they exhibit, as might be 
expected, varying degrees of ability, but each of them is replete with 
interesting facts respecting the origin and development of the institutions 
with which they deal. In the present work, Professor Howard appears to 
be making use of the facts thus brought together, for the purpose of writ- 
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ing a connected treatise on the local institutions of the Great Republic. 
Any how, we have here the first volume of a work which, so far as it goes, 
gives, in a condensed form, yet in a very lucid way, an account of the 
origin and development of those institutions, and is entitled to be re- 
-garded as the first instalment of a valuable introduction to the study of a 
vast and important subject. So far, Professor Howard deals with the 
development of the township, hundred, and shire. The original germ from 
which all the forms of political organism have been evolved, he, of course, 
finds in the family, and then proceeds to deal with the origin and charac- 
teristics of the clan, mark, township, tithing, manor and parish, civil and 
ecclesiastical. Afterwards, in a series of three chapters, he treats of the 
various forms of the township in the United States, beginning with the 
township of New England and ending with the newer townships of the 
Western States. The origin of the various forms of the institutions is 
described, and their points of difference are noticed. A number of para- 
graphs are devoted to the officers of the township and their duties. The 
fifth chapter narrates the history of the hundred, together with its rise 
and decay in the American colonies; while the sixth and four following 
chapters deal with the shire. Here it is impossible to enter upon any 
elaborate criticism of the work ; but it may be said that to the majority of 
students of constitutional history it opens up an almost entirely new field 
of study, and will repay the most patient study. Not the least interesting 
facts in the volume are often to be found in the elaborate and numerous 
notes at the foot of the pages. The list of authorities cited fills no fewer 
than twenty-four octavo pages. The volume is supplied with an ample 
index. 


London Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. R. 
LoveTT, M.A. London: Religious Tract Society. 1890. 


London is not all the world, but all the world takes an interest in it, 
and: Mr. Lovett’s book will find a wide circle of readers wherever the 
English tongue is used. Very wisely he has not attempted too much. 
Large parts of the great city he has left untouched, and has confined 
himself to an attempt to give an accurate and brief sketch of the present 
condition and past history of London in relation to such subjects as civic 
and commercial life, the Tower, ecclesiastical and governmental buildings, 
legal and literary life. Each of these, as he himself remarks, has a 
library, of its own, and his own treatment of them could not be otherwise 
than comparatively slight ; yet, that he has treated them as well as they 
could be in the limits assigned to him, there can searcely be two opinions. 
His pen sketches are brief and graphic, and being chiefly historical or 
biographical, full of popular interest, while the illustrations are both 
abundant, well-chosen, and of their kind excellent. The book, as we 
have said, is sure of a multitude of readers, and the issue of a companion 
volume can scarcely be a matter of uncertainty. 


Golf. By Horace G. Hutcninson. Illustrated (Badminton 
Library). London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1890. 


Mr. Hutchinson has secured the assistance of Lord Wellwood, Sir Walter 
Simpson, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Andrew Lang, and other well- 
known adepts or students of the ancient and royal game. His book has 
more the appearance of a collection of papers than of a regular treatise, 
and yet there is a method running through it that binds the various parts 
together, and makes it about as complete and readable and instructive a 
manual of the old and now extremely fashionable game as one can desire. 
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One excellent feature of the book is the absence of fads. ‘ Professionals,’ 
like ‘ specialists,’ are apt to have theories, and we all know the result. Mr. 
Hutchinson and his contributors are all men of liberal culture, and too wide 
awake not to know that there are rules and wrinkles in the game which, 
though they may suit the idiosyncrasies of one piece of human mechanism, 
are not suited for another, and that if tried by some, they are as likely as 
not to end in failure. Some broad and simple principles there are of course 
which must be attended to by all ; but when these are mastered, the best 
thing is for the amateur to find out his own best mode of putting them 
them into practice. This is very much the idea underlying Mr. Hutchinson’s 
excellent chapter on elementary instruction. Training, of course, he 
insists upon, but of rules, hard and fast, he is sparing, and wisely so. For 
the most part he confines himself to showing how things ought not to be 
done, and to giving hints and suggestions as to how they may be and have 
been done. And a wise Mentor he is. A careful study of his chapter is 
likely to be of much more service than the talk of a dozen candid friends 
or even caddies. One thing has always to be borne in mind by the 
amateur, and that is, that while a few have a genius for golf, most can 
learn to play it easily and well only by continued practice. Mr. Hutchinson 
has also an excellent chapter on style. This is not so much a matter of 
taste as might be supposed. Still here, as in most things else, style and 
naturalness, we imagine, go together. Some men have no ‘style,’ yet are 
by no means indifferent players. The best style is of course that which 
wins, and few sensible golfers care very little whether their style is good or 
bad so long as it leads to the desired result. Still a graceful naturalness 
in playing is always pleasant to see, while imitation is little more than a vice. 
Some of the remaining chapters—there are seventeen in all—are for the 
golfer very delectable reading. Such, for instance, are Lord Wellwood’s, in 
which he makes what he terms some ‘ general remarks on the game’; and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour’s, on the humour of golf; and Mr. Hutchinson’s, on 
caddies. Sir Walter Simpson’s chapter, on ‘Out of Form,’ will be found 
good reading after a bad day’s play—a little comforting and encouraging 
both to the amateur and to the adept, and not less to the former than to 
the latter, for whose special benefit it has been written. Altogether the 
volume is just the one to make the golfer’s fingers tingle for his clubs, and 
to send him to the green with a steadier head. It ends with a list of 
golfing terms, which is the most complete we have seen. 


FICTION. 


Charles Franklyn of the Camel Corps (Smith, Elder), by Hasmbib, is a 
one volume novel of London life and African adventure and romance. It 
is full of stirring incident, often of the most startling and thrilling kind, 
more especially in the African part, where Charles Franklyn, an officer in 
the celebrated Camel Corps, is taken prisoner by the Soudanese, has an 
interview with the Mahdi, and after a series of hairbreadth escapes man- 
ages to elude his captors and to reappear in London. The book is well 
written, and ought to make its mark. 


The Rajah’s Heir, 3 vols. (Smith, Elder), is a strange and exciting book. 
The scene is cast mainly in India during the Mutiny. From beginning to 
end it holds the attention, and has a wealth of incident sufficient to set up 
a whole Minerva press. But the most striking thing about the book is its 
philosophy, which is new and weird, a thorough Asian mystery or theo- 
sophy. The hero, the Rajah’s heir, has a sort of two selves, or rather he 
has his own self, and from time to time is taken possession of by that of 
the dead Rajah whose property he inherits. The two, so to say, fight for 
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the mastery over him, and from time to time he is transformed from an 
English gentleman into an Indian prince in so complete a manner that 
even his English friends fail to recognise him. His inner struggles are 
delineated with rare skill, and invest him with a strange interest. As for 
incidents, the book, as we have said, abounds in them, and as most of them 
arise out of the Mutiny, it need hardly be said that they are all of the 
most exciting description. The work is anonymous, but whoever the 
author is, he has written with great skill and effect. 


The Ring of Amasis (Macmillan) is the reproduction of a story written 
by Lord Lytton some six and twenty years ago. In this country it has 
long been forgotten, but in the United States it has been frequently re- 
printed, and has enjoyed a lerge measure of popularity. As it now ap- 
pears, however, it is substantially a new work ; the story has been recast, 
and every page of the original work rewritten. Both as a romance and as 
a psychological study it will repay perusal. There is a strange, almost 
weird, fascination about it. 


Silken Threads (Alex. Gardner), by the author of Mr. and Mrs. Morton, 
is a detective story—the story of a mysterious crime and the discovery of 
its author. Bryce Barclay is about to de married, and is unexpectedly found 
dead in his chair. He bears no marks of personal violence, and the only 
apparent clue to the murderer consists of a piece or two of gravel and a shred 
of silk. The cause of death, in fact, is a profound mystery, and the problem 
of the story is discovery of the criminal. The author has certainly 
exhibited great skill, and makes the detectives employed on the 
case exhibit a very considerable amount of ingenuity. There is no lack of 
interest about the book, and not until the last chapter or so is any inkling 
allowed to escape as to who the real criminal is. 


It strikes us that Miss F. Mabel Robinson has written better novels 
than her ‘Every Day Story,’ A Woman of the World (Smith, Elder). 
There is much in it which is of every day occurrence, and there is much, 
also, we will venture to say, which is not. The plot, such as it is, is well 
managed, and here and there are passages of considerable power. But two 
deaths from consumption and somewhat elaborate descriptions of them 
within the compass of three volumes is rather too much. At the same 
time, there is not a single character in the story for whom one can feel 
anything like unmixed admiration. Young Harrington, who seems to be 
intended as the hero, though in possession of admirable parts, wants com- 
mon sense. Devotion is good, but unless it be tempered with prudence 
and self-control, it cannot make a hero. The Woman of the World and 
her husband are undoubtedly well drawn, but then were they worth spend- 
ing three volumes over? The rules we imagine still hold that in Art the 
main subject is the good or true, and that the not good and false are to be 
used only as accessories. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Dr. Farrar’s Lives and Times of the Minor Prophets and Canon Rawlin- 
son’s Isaac and Jacob are the two most recent additions to Messrs. 
Nisbet’s ‘Men of the Bible’ series. In the first, four preliminary 
chapters discuss the general characteristics of Hebrew prophecy, the 
writings of the prophets, the chronological order of the prophets, and their 
character as spiritual teachers. These chapters are replete with informa- 
tion, and ere remarkable for breadth of treatment. In the remaining 
chapters, Dr. Farrar deals with the times, characters, and writings of the 
so-called Minor Prophets. To deal with these in a couple of hundred 
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pages is no easy matter, but Dr. Farrar has managed to deal with them in 
a way which, whether one agrees with his opinions or not, one cannot help 
admiring. He has brought to his task an immense store of learning, which 
enables him to throw light on many an obscure point, and to do something 
towards making these precious and interesting remains more easily under- 
stood. Canon Rawlinson’s volume is a learned yet popular account of the 
two patriarchs, Isaac and Jacob, and contains in a small compass most that 
is known, or can be, respecting the lives and surroundings of these two 
great figures of the Old Testament. 


In After the Exile, Part II., (Oliphantf& Anderson) the Rev. P. Hay 
Hunter continues his chapters on the history and literature of the Jews 
during that little known period which intervened between the Captivity 
and the Advent of our Lord. Here also, as in his previous volume, he 
throws upon it all the light which modern research can supply. 
Beginning with the coming of Ezra he continues the story down to the 
outbreak of the Samaritan Schism, and shows the various influences which 
were at work to give rise to it. The parts played both by Ezra and 
Nehemiah and their opponents are vividly sketched, while the chapter 
devoted to the books of Ruth and Jonah will be regarded by most as the 
freshest in the volume. 


Though written from a Catholic point of view, the Rev. J. Maclauchlin’s 
little work, Is One Religion as Good as Another ? (Burns and Oates), con- 
tains much that deserves the serious attention of all Christians, and 
not less of those who have abandoned the Christian Faith. It is 
directed against that spirit of indifferentism which is proving itself 
religion’s most fatal enemy, and in opposing which Cardinal Newman has 
spent the greater part of his life. Mr. Maclauchlin, of course, puts in a 
strong plea for his own Church, but, as he also points out, inasmuch as it 
is a matter which is affecting not only Catholicism, but Protestantism as 
well, the question he discusses is one in which every section of Christendom 
has the profoundest interest. Whether he is right in saying that the spirit of 
indifferentism is the offspring of the Church of England, and in not looking 
for its origin in causes which lie deeper than any form of religion, is a 
question we do not care to discuss. What we are concerned with here 
is the book as literature, and from this point of view we can say that 
the work is well done, and deserving of the popularity it has obtained. 


The Sweet Singers of Wales, by H. Elvet Lewis (Religious Tract Society), 
contains a series of brief biographies of the best known of the Welsh hymn- 
writers, with copious translations of their verses. The biographies are 
extremely interesting, sufficiently so, in fact, to make one desire to know 
more about their subjects, while the translations afford abundant proof of 
the ability of the Welsh hymn-writers to write poems which are really 
hymns. Some of the specimens here given, are, even in translation, 
admirable. Mr. Lewis, judging from the samples we meet with in his 
volume, does not exaggerate when he says of some of the Welsh hymns, 
‘they are hymns of the heart, everywhere touched with a light and pleas- 
ant fancy. From first to last, they preserve a general feature of pictur- 
esqueness. Almost every verse is a transcript from Nature—spiritualized 
and illuminated.’ 


The memorial volume, Professor Elmslie, D.D.: Memoir and Sermons 
(Hodder & Stoughton), has been prepared by Dr. W. R. Nicoll and Mr. 
A. N. Macnicoll ; and a very bright pos | pleasant volume it is. Dr. Nicoll 
has written the Memoir. The material from which it is drawn is, we are 
told, abundant, and we are glad to learn that further use is to be made of 
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it. From the account here given of him, brief as it is, there seems to be 
abundant reason for believing that the Life of Professor Elmslie is well 
worth writing. Dr. Nicoll’s narrative is done with great skill, and shows 
the Professor to have been a man of a large heart, varied experience, and 
great natural abilities. His sermons, those at least which are here printed, 
are simple, earnest, practical, often eloquent, and always instructive. 


In Modern Ideas of Evolution as related to Revelation and Science 
(Religious Tract Society) Sir J. W. Dawson carries on his controversy 
against the popularly accepted theory of creation. This, as he points out, 
is by no means invulnerable and far from satisfactory as a theory of origins. 
Of the authority with which he is entitled to speak as a man of science we 
need say nothing, but as a popular statement of the case against evolution, 
and from the point of view of religion, the volume is well worth reading. 


Stones from the Quarry (Macmillan) is a volume of miscellaneous sermons 
by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, of which the most remarkable is the first. 
It was preached at Christ Church, Gateshead, in September 1889, on the 
occasion of the visit of the British Association for the Promotion of Science 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne. Taking some words of Lord Armstrong’s referring 
to evolution and the capability of the framework of organisation to adapt 
itself to its environment, the author proceeds to develop his own theory of 
matter and the universe. We have not space here to follow him, but we 
may say that his theory is ingenious and well worth reading. The rest of 
the sermons are plain expositions of evangelical truth, in which the horta- 
tive style is frequently adopted. 


The aim of the Rav. A. Scott Matheson’s The Gospel and Modern Substi- 
tutes (Oliphant & Anderson) is to unfold the inexhaustible fulness of the 
gospel of Christ in relation to those modern creeds which contest its supre- 
macy and claim to supersede it. The ‘substitutes’ Mr. Matheson dis- 
cusses are Agnosticism, Science, Positivism, Socialism, Pessimism, and 
Art. His treatment of them is expository and sympathetic, rather than 
critical and depreciatory. The critical, however, is not absent, and if here 
and there the author errs on the side of sympathy, he does not fail to lay 
hold of the defects in the systems he opposes, and to show how what is 
best in them is to be found in Christianity or has received its inspiration 
from it. The sermons—for we suppose they originally were sermons, 
though the orthodox passage of Scripture at the beginning is omitted—are 
popularly written, and couched in forcible and often picturesque language. 


General Metaphysics (Longmans), by the Rev. J. Rickaby, S. J., is a 
further addition to the Stonyhurst series of ‘Manuals of Catholic Philo- 
sophy.’ Father Rickaby very justly complains of the disrepute into which 
metaphysics have fallen in this country, and believes that it is due partly 
to the fact that no immediate results in pounds, shillings, and pence come 
of them. He advocates the resumption of their study chiefly on the 
ground that they serve ‘nobler uses than those of material comfort, and 
form in themselves a worthy end of pursuit.’ The position is unquestion- 
able. There is no need, as Father Rickaby also points out, for metaphy- 
sics to run into meaningless jargon ; but their careful and methodical 
study is, as a means of education, invaluable. The manual is cast 
on the old fashioned lines, and is full of references not only to 
modern philosophical writers but also to the schoolmen. The first 
book deals with being and the notions most closely connected with it, 
and has chapters on the notion of being, essence and existence, the attri- 
butes and possibilities of being, and on the finite and infinite. The second 
book deals with some of the notions next in point of generality to that of 
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transcendental being, such as substance and accident, causality, time and 
space. As we need hardly say to those who have read the author’s 
other contributions to this series, the manual is written throughout in 
simple and intelligible language. 


For Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Men of Action’ series, Mr. Archibald Forbes 
has written one of the most charming biographies of Havelock we have 
seen. While full of admiration for the great general’s character, he is by 
no means silent on what he considers his mistakes. At the same time, he 
is eager to defend him against some of the attacks which in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of others, have been unjustly made against him. Mr. 
Forbes is not altogether sure of the wisdom of Sir James Outram in not 
taking up the supreme command when the two generals met, and does not 
altogether absolve him from blame. In fact, he holds him responsible for 
what seems to him the unnecessary waste of life when the first relief of 
Lucknow was effected. To both generals, however, he pays the highest 
tribute for chivalry and other soldierly virtues. 


In the same series we have also Mr. Walter Besant’s Captain Cook and 
Mr. W. Stebbing’s Peterborough. The former has been written with great 
care. Mr. Besant is apparently well acquainted with almost every inch of 
the district where Cook spent his early years ; and has written his account 
of his celebrated voyages with an evident desire to do justice both to the 
memory, skill, and enterprise of the great navigator. The story of his life 
loses nothing of its interest in Mr. Besant’s hands, and many will doubt- 
less be thankful for the many new particulars he has been fortunate enough 
toexhume. Mr. Stebbing’s task has been more difficult. Peterborough 
has always been an enigma, and in all probability will always remain such. 
Truth and fiction have been so woven together around him that it is diffi- 
cult to disentangle the one from the other. This Mr. Stebbing has felt 
and acknowledged, and has made no attempt, perhaps wisely, to unravel 
many of the mysteries or disputed points in a career which he not inaptly 
terms zig-zig and motley. 


Mr. G. Gregory Smith’s The Days of James IV., 1488-1513, which forms 
one of Mr. Nutt’s series of ‘History from Contemporary Writers,’ is an 
excellent compilation, or we should say, book. Its principal contents are 
extracts from contemporary Scottish writers, throwing light on the social 
and political conditions of Scotland during the reign of James IV.; 
the value and significance of which might easily be passed but for the 
admirable setting which Mr. Smith has given to them. His thorough 
acquaintance with the period is unquestionable, and in every case he has 
gone to the original authorities. We should like to see every reign treated 
in the same way, and the books used as text-books in the schools. 


The delightful and gossipy narrative which Herodotus of Harlicarnassos 
wrote of his inquiries into the history and condition of the peoples of the 
ancient world, has been so often rendered into English that the number of 
existing translations might almost be taken as an argument that there is 
no room for another. Yet if we mistake not, Mr. G. C. Macaulay’s 
History of Herodotus translated into English (Macmillan) is sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to justify its existence. In the first place, few translators have 
spent so much labour on the preliminary work of settling the text to be 
translated. In the main, use has been made of the critical edition of 
Stein, but the conjectural emendations of that editor have not always been 
adopted. In many instances, too, Dr. Stein’s text has been departed from, 
Mr. Macaulay having examined the Medician MS. and the Floren- 
tinus for himself, and found reason for adopting different readings. In the 
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second place, he has aimed at faithfulness, and has sought to make his 
translation as accurately representative of his author’s manner of expres- 
sion as well as of his meaning as is possible. And so far as we have been 
able to compare it, he seems to us to have succeeded admirably. The 
structure of the sentences is, as a rule, carefully reproduced, and the 
meaning and turns of expression preserved. At the same time, Mr. 
Macaulay has resisted the temptation to heighten the colouring of his 
translation by the use of archaic words. The work is honestly done into 
modern English, and is withal eminently readable. The notes are excel- 
lent, being brief and informing. They are given at the end of each Book, 
and will be consulted both by the scholar and the student with profit, as 
Mr. Macaulay here notes his own readings and those of others, besides 
giving alternative translation and morsels of information for the elucida- 
tion of the text. 


Mr. W. E. Griffis’ Matthew Calbraith Perry (Houghton, Mifflin) is one 
of those naval biographies which carry us back to the beginning of the cen- 
tury and remind us of what naval warfare used to be. It is a book, too, 
which will be read on other accounts. Commodore Perry had a large hand 
in other matters than naval and military. He did good work in the cause 
of the negro; but his crowning act was the opening up of Japan to the 
commerce of the world. By his mother’s side he is said to have been 
descended from the Craigie-Wallace family. The narrative which Mr. 
Griffis has written of his life has much that is attractive about it, and ap- 
pears to be popular in America, as it deserves to be. Perhaps he is a little 
too fond of using superlatives, but as a rule he writes well and with con- 
siderable force. He is wrong, however, in saying that Malcolm Wallace 
of Elderslie was the brother of Sir Richard Wallace of Riccarton. Mal- 
colm’s brother was named Adam, and Richard Wallace of Riccarton was 
their grandfather. 


M. Berthelot’s La Revolution Chimique (Félix Alcan) is devoted to an 
account of those discoveries of Lavoisier which have so completely 
revolutionized the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, and 
were made during the early part of the troubled days of the French 
Revolution, of which Lavoisier was one of the most illustrious victims. 
M. Grimaux’s biography of the great chemist appeared some two years ago, 
and from this M. Berthelot has drawn the materials for his sketch of 
Lavoisier’s life ; but his aim is less biographical than scientific ; and in a 
series of sixteen chapters he narrates the steps by which Lavoisier was 
gradually led to his discoveries and his new departure in the science of 
Chemistry. Not the least valuable part of this excellent and timely 
volume is the analyses given at the end of Lavoisier’s Diary, which 
extends to thirteen MS. volumes, in which he noted down from day 
to day his experiments and their results. 


Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell’s Essays on Government (Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co.) contains five papers. In the first of them he compares the Govern- 
ment of the United States with that of the United Kingdom, and points 
out that Cabinet responsibility, the central feature of the British system, 
is not in harmony with the institutions of the. United States. In the 
second, the same two systems of government are examined in respect to 
the effects they are calculated to have in a democratic country on the 
limitation of popular power and on the protection of private rights. The 
third essay treats of the position and functions of the legal profession in 
the American system of government ; and the two last treat of the limita- 
tion of political power, one of them discussing the social compact theory 
and the other the abstract doctrine of the limitation of the sovereignty. 
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The discussion is carried on throughout in a philosophical spirit, and Mr. 
Lowell puts in no special plea for any of the sytems he reviews. In his 
introduction, however, he is more outspoken, and states his preferences. 
He has some very sensible remarks on the theory of the socialists, and lays 
stress on the sacredness of individual rights, and on the results of their 
careful exercise and protection. 

The Seventh Series of Cameos from English History (Macmillan) by the 
author of The Heir af Redclyffe, deals with the periods of the Rebellion 
and Restoration. The chapters are fitly termed ‘cameos.’ The skill with 
which they are conceived, the art with which the minutest details are 
worked in, and the beauty of their literary workmanship fully entitle them 
to the name. We trust that more volumes will be added of a similar 
excellence. 


The newspaper reporter is no doubt a somewhat importart individual 
and has important functions to perform, but whether he is that great and 
heroic being whom Mr. Pendleton would make him out to be in his News- 
paper Reporting in the Olden Time and To-day (Elliot Stock) is perhaps doubt- 
ful. But however that may be, there can be no doubt that Mr. Pendleton 
has written what must after all be called an attractive little book about him 
and his doings. The sketch of the history of Parliamentary reporting, 


. though containing nothing new, is wel! done, and the book will afford 


entertainment even to those whom it fails to inform. One part of the 
newspaper reporter’s work the author scarcely does justice to, and that is 
his heroic and generally successful efforts to give the gist of verbose speeches 
in the fewest words. 


The sixth volume of Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia is fully equal to any of 
its predecessors. No efforts seem to have been spared to make it as com- 
prehensive and useful as its comparatively straitened limits will allow. In 
some respects, indeed, it is surprisingly minute. It has not only the 
articles we usually expect to meet with in works of the kind, but a number 
which are altogether unlooked for, For instance, one would scarcely 
expect to find an explanation of the terms of the Kantian Philosophy ; but 
these are only a few of the technical terms explained. The biographical 
and geographical articles are as usual good ; so also are the scientific. In 
fact for its size the work promises to be without its equal. 

Mr. Gray’s Civil Service Geography (Crosby Lockwood) seems singularly 
well fitted for its purpose. It is well supplied with maps, and contains 
just such information, we should say, as is required in the Civil Service. 
Free use has been made of different types, which to the student is of 
itself an advantage. 


To ‘ Les artistes célébres’ series (Paris, Libraire de l’Art) two volumes 
have been added : T'wrner, par Philip Gilbert Hamerton, and A. L. Barye, 
par Arsene Alexandre. Of Mr. Hamerton’s work we need say nothing. 
His ability as a writer and as an art critic, and especially of Turner, is 
well known in this country and needs no commendation. But very few in 
this country, we suspect, have heard either of M. Alexandre as a writer, 
and of M. Barye of whom he writes. In France, however, the latter has 
long occupied a very prominent position. A man of great force of charac- 
ter, devoted to art, and with large technical knowledge and ability, he 
worked both as a painter and a sculptor. It is in the latter character, 
however, that he is best known. He died no Jonger ago than 1875, but 
not before he had obtained some of the very highest honours of his 
profession. M. Alexandre has written of him and his works with 
discrimination and sympathy. At the end of his volume he has given a 
catalogue both of his sculptures and paintings, and has indicated the places 
where the works he prepared as public monuments may be seen. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 


Among New Editions and Reprints, we have Dr. Cave’s Scriptural 
Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement (T. & T. Clark). The work, it would 
appear, has been thoroughly revised and in part re-written, while the 
literary references have been brought down to date. In the Old Testa- 
ment section comparatively little change has been made, though some im- 
portant additions have been made to the chapters on ‘ The Mosaic Injunc- 
tions,’ and the one following, dealing with the essential significance of 
these injunctions. The chief alterations have been made in the presenta- 
tion of the New Testament doctrine. Here points have been developed 
which in the earlier edition were only hinted at ; additions have been made 
to the history of the doctrine of the Atonement ; and a new synthesis of 
the New Testament data for the doctrine of the Atonement has been 
attempted. The work covers a large field, and may probably be taken as 
a fair statement of Protestant Evangelical opinions on the subject of which 
it treats. 


Mr. W. M‘Combie Smith’s Memoir of the Families of M‘Combie and 
Thoms (Blackwood & Sons), which we noticed some time ago, has been 
considerably enlarged. The issue of the first edition has brought about, 
it would appear, a meeting between the representatives of the two main 
branches of the descendants of M‘Comie Mor, and also put Mr. M‘Combie 
Smith in the way of obtaining fresh materials. Here he has used them 
for the purpose of giving additional details respecting the genealogy and 
property of M‘Comie Mor and his ancestors in Glenshee. He has also been 
enabled to trace the story of Angus, the last of the M‘Comies or M‘Intoshes, 
designated of Forter, and to add some account of his descendants, one of 
whom was P. H. Thoms, who, from 1847 to 1853, was provost of Dundee, 
and whose son is now Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland. 


Under the title Tales of Old Scotland (Maeniven and Wallace), Sheriff 
Rampini has collected together ten papers dealing with some of the more 
picturesque and romantic episodes in the history of Scotland. The ‘ Tales’ 
are by no means fictions, Mr. Rampini having gone for his facts to the 
original sources of information. One of the ten, we may note in passing, 
originally appeared in the pages of this Review. 


Popular Tales of the West Highlands, Vol. 1. (Alex. Gardner), is an exact 
reprint of that scarce and valuable collection of Gaelic folklore collected 
and issued some years age by the late J. F. Campbell of Islay. No change 
has heen made in the original text, except that of giving effect to the some- 
what copious lists of errata in the original edition. Both the Gaelic and 
the English versions are printed, as well as the original notes, and all make 
their appearance in a better type and a more handsome form. 


CORRECTION. 


Vol. XIV., p. 274, and Vol. XV., p. 330, for ‘Sir Edward 
Lane’ read Mr. E, W. Lane. 
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